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A LECTURE ON THE LAW OF DESCENTS. 


The commandment is a lamp, and the law is light. 
SoLomoy. 
Lex semper intendit quod convenit pitta 
KE. 





[We had begun to prepare the Second Number of our Series on Reforms in 
the Law, which we intended to be on the Law of Real Property, when the 
following very lively and pungent jen d’esprit was brought to us. The 
keenness and immediate applicability of its well-preserved irony, at once 

, determined us to print it,—as a sort.of introduction to the more general 
article that we shall give next month. It will, in fact, clear the way for us 

"a great deal—by laying down the whole system of the Law of Descents, as 

_ mow existing in this country. The author has done no more than state 

* what the law is; and if our readers find any thing laughable ‘in that state- 

ment, it is not his fault. _We hope that our lay readers will not be deterred 

» by the apparent technicality which they will encounter. We can asstre 
them that ivchey give some little attention to the explication of the “ terms 

' of art,” which occur in the early part of the Paper, they will follow the rest 
of it with perfect ease. J | 





OF worldly blessings I I account it not the least, that I come to the 
discussion of this subject at a period when this kingdom is furnished 
with men of excellent grace, wisdom, and understanding. As in the 
Lords, Ellenborough, Londonderry, and his Grace the Archbishop of 
Tuam. In the Commons, Lethbridge, Member for Somersetshire, 
Bankes for Dorset, Evans for Wexford, and Goulburn, Chancellor of 
he’ Exchequer, renowned for his keen knowledge of arithmetic. -So 
ally, i dee oY convinced of the rage for research, and of the vast 
extent of « tin i psneaplee Seoperaes 
shall venture to approach this head of 
e of the nervous which, at other 
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i and impertinent sort of people; while others of them are gathered and 
, extracted out of the harmony and congruity of cases, and are such as 


the wisest and deepest sort of lawyers are best able to comprehend. To 
that branch of our law on which, God willing, I propose to found the 
m following discourse, the latter kind of rule doth especially appertain, 
4 And, I have selected this subject, inasmuch as I do not find that by 
" mine own travail, without the help of authority, I can in any kind 
confer so profitable an addition unto what hath in time afore appeared 
toward the explaining and rendering clear the laws of this realm to 
those who be unlearned therein, as by directing mine own means, 
humble and inferior as they are, to the exposition of that ever famous 
and excellent science, the Law of Real Property; and in expounding, 
as far as in me lies, the end, intent, and bearing of that system; a 
system which hath endured for many ages, under many and various, 
happy and illustrious, forms of government; a system which hath 
brought this country to that height of private credit and wealth, of 
public honour and security, in the which we see it at this day. For, 
whether we look to our foreign relations, beholding that political supre- 
| macy to which all the nations of this habitable globe do bow,—or 
whether we cast our eyes on things at home, observing the enviable 
prosperity encircling these kingdoms; in the midst of plenty, unin- 
cumbered by debt,—basking in all the happiness of peace,—the nation 
to a man agreed on every political point,—none seeking that which is 
not, and none withholding that which is, for the happiness of any,— 
and none striving save as to who shall do the most good ;—at a time 
when this country would resemble a republic of the days of gold, 
were it not a military monarchy in the nineteenth century ;—in 
fine, whether we look to Virginia Water, or at the camp in Downing- 
street, under all these various circumstances—this glorious system of 
law is still seen to exist, a beautiful and glorious monument of that 
which surpasses even the wisdom of the wise men of the east—the 
wisdom of our ancestors. 
A law like unto this, which kings and prophets might have desired to 
’ see and have not seen, by those whose minds are illumined with the grace 
of common sense, or into the conduct of whom common decency enters,— 
f might have been considered, and most justly, to be beyond the reach 
of schism; but if this system does contain any imperfection, it is 
such only as appears to remind us that the law to govern and regu- 
late the Gentile race, emanated from the mind of man. It is only, 
and can be taken only, as giving us a broad hint, that the human 
mind is not of that decided perfection which some have vainly ima- 
gined. L hot aeigee 
The branch of our law now under consideration, which we #18) 
presently see to be so exquisitely and deeply formed, above th 
standings of the world at large, we may call law of th 
contradistinguished from what is termed the law of | 
conscience; which latter some once thought 
Chancery Court; but it hath been long disu: 
now properly to pertain only unto that of. h the 
the schoolmen, and some virgins do treat. Of exan 
of law you may read in Thomas Mo 
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discourse attributed to St. Jerome, entitled ‘ Two Dialogues in English 
between a Doctor of Divinity and a Student in the Laws of England 
of the Grounds of the said Laws and of Conscience ;’ which work I 
myself have, a copy thereof having come to my hands, printed by 
Tonson at his shop in Fleet-Street, without Temple-Bar, a. p. 1687, 
by some said to be in 12mo., but which is clearly a mistake, as ap- 
peareth from the signature on the seventeenth page; which copy, as 
well as I have been able to learn, is of the fourteenth edition, 
being a translation from the original Latin, in which tongue the work 
did first appear, but at what precise time the translation was first made 
I am doubtful. I have, however, seen a MS. note on this point by 
that great lawyer Lord Coke, wherein his lordship doth imagine that 
the first translation into our tongue was made and printed at the 
Hague in the year 1599. This edition I myself have never yet seen, 
and I should have been inclined to doubt whether 99 were not mis- 
taken for 98, and that no edition was printed in the former year, had I 
not seen the date expressed in my lord’s own writing, (for the which he 
was very famous) inasmuch as an edition of the work was ows | 
published in the year 98, but at what place I am not correctly inform 

though I have reason to think it was somewhere beyond sea; note 
withstanding Dr. Middleton, in his account of printing in England, 


conjectures the contrary, as I doubt much if the doctor’s reasons in | 


support of that opinion be tenable. 

Having now explained these preliminary matters, it becometh me, 
as J take it, to follow our great master Littleton in the mode of dis- 
cussing this subject. For Littleton is, as the saying goes, “ not the 
name of the author only, but of the Law itself;” so greatis he! And 
we know that ‘ meminem oportet esse sapientiorem legibus,’ as my 
Lord Coke says, evidently signifying thereby, that he himself was 
never to be contradicted; which maxim I myself will truly follow, 
well knowing mine own unworthiness and the vast excellence of that 
mind which, if it did not conceive, brought forth that remarkable 
aphorism. 

To begin then with the first section of Littleton as the foundation of 
this kind of knowledge. ‘‘ Tenant in fee simple is he which hath 
lands or tenements to hold to him and his heirs for ever. And it is 
called in Latin, feodum simpler, for feodum is the same that inheritance 
is, and simpler is as much as to say, lawful or pure.” Lord Coke, in 
the 128th line of his Commentary on these words, with great force 
observes, ‘‘ Here Littleton himself teacheth the signification of feodum, 

ccordin por that. which bath been said, which only is to be ated 
@ ehaotate. And Littleton saith well, that simplex 
 lagarta Bom dicitur quia sine plicis; et purum 

et aol a, additione. Simplex donatio et 

The tio sive modus ; simpler enim datur, 
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and to hold to him and his heirs;’ for these words, his heirs, make 
ne the estate of inheritance. For if a man purchase by these words, to 
BH have and to hold to him for ever ; or by these words, to have and to 
hold to him and his assigns for ever: in these two cases he hath but 
{ an estate for term of life, for that there lack these words (his heirs), 

* which words only make an estate of inheritance in all feoffments and 
Yh grants.” And note that there are some acquisitions by ‘mere act o 
: law, which nevertheless are not descents : as forfeiture, escheat, reverter, 
fi the two former applying per delictum tenentis; reverter being the 

proper term for the returning of the land to the lord per defectum san- 

guinis, and this on the authority of Bracton, fol. 23. And they who 
hold the contrary are wrong. : 

And, once for all, observe, that a fee simple is the greatest estate 
; a subject can have in lands or tenements in these kingdoms, being land 
holden as contradistinguished from land allodial. 

I might continue very long to the examination of this subject, if | 
would; but, as it is not my intention so much to do this, (which I 
could not do but in a compass of some space) I have barely given what 
may be considered an outline of this part of the subject; it being 
more my intention at this time to point out some of the peculiar 
beauties in the law of real property, as well for the purpose of con- 
vincing such persons as may be disposed to attend hereto, of the 
intrinsic value thereof, as, at the same time, to put to shame and con- 
fusion those who, perverting and abusing the law, have endeavoured 
to reduce it to the standard of common understandings, to the great 
| scandal of the same and the professors of that science, than to make 

men absolutely skilled in law, a matter at this day of no small diffi- 
. culiy. 
i With this view I have done that which I considered necessary to the 
t understanding the force of this important word, heirs, so frequently 

. and necessarily employed in considering this subject ; remembering 
that the terms of art must be first duly understood, before any know- 
; ledge in the art itself can be expected. 
| I now proceed to make a few observations on the perfection of our 
laws of descents, And first as to the word descents. It applies only 
to that estate in ands, tenements, or real hereditaments, which, on the 
death of one dying seised of the descendable estate, vests in his next 
and worthiest of blood, as his heir-at-law. And it is material to 
‘ observe what my Lord Coke says on the import of this word heir: 
| “Heres, in the legal understanding of the common law, implyeth, 
that he is born in lawful wedlock ; for heres legitimus est quem nupli 
demonstrant, and is he to whom lands, tenements, or, hereditament 
by the act of God and right of blood, do descend of some estate 
inheritance.” For saith he with great truth, “ Solus I 
facere potest, non homo ; Only God can makean heir, 
ing with his usual feeling to the death: 
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“nemo est heres viventis ; no one is the heir of a living person.” The 
meaning of the word heir having been now clearly given, I pass to 
the rules or canons of descent ; reserving for future consideration those 
persons who are excluded from the inheritance by reason of personal 
incapacity, 

I. The first rule is, That inheritances shall lineally descend to the 
issue of the person last seised, in infinitum ; but shall never lineally 
ascend, The first part of this rule, or such as relates to lineal de- 
scendants, appears to have been the prevailing Jaw in most nations ; 
but the negative branch, or the exclusion of the ascending line, has 
been, I grieve to say, reviled by those from whom the law had a right 
to expect support. A rule which has been quoted with approbation by 
such men as Glanvil, Bracton, and the authors of ‘ Fleta’ and the ‘ Mirror,’ 
which has been so ably explained and supported by Littleton, Coke, 
and divers others whom it were tedious to name, did hardly merit the 
reviling it hath met with at this day. But so long as the pinion of the 
goose shall impart to imperial Bath the dye of lamp-black, so long will 
I continue to exert my humble abilities in upholding this venerable, 
and I may say holy, maxim of descent, It hath been vilified by many 
who never understood it: for, indeed, those who can understand it are 
but few. 

The first reason for excluding lineal ascent which I shall give, is of 
itself conclusive,—being founded upon the laws of gravitation; yet, I 
will, nevertheless, give every one which has ever been thought of. “A 
right, therefore, descends like a weight, which falls in a right line, or 
tranversely, but never re-ascends by the way it came.” Bracton 1. ii, 
c.29. 2dly. Because the father and mother and other lineal ascendants, 
are not of the blood of their children: 3dly. It tends to ayoid confusion 
and diversity of opinions in the case of descents, of which the allowance 
in the civil law is (said to be) the occasion: and, lastly, The father is 
excluded from any possibility of succeeding to the son’s inheritance, 
because it is against the feodal rules and course of succession, which 
are founded on excellent reason ; for if the feud were really what the 
feudists called antiquum aut paternum, the father could not succeed to 
it, because it must have passed him before it could possibly have come 
to the son. If the feud were newly and originally given to, or con- 
ferred upon, the son ut feudum antiquum, such feud did in all 
descend, as if it had been an ancient or paternal feud (for though ut is 
here similitudinary, yet the maxim, nullum simile est idem, doth not 

ply to this ur) ; and the feud must, as is said before, have passed 
the father. re it could have come to the son; and upon this prin- 
t excluded. On the other hand, if the 
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in a regular course of descent from the first feudatory or purchaser - 
and this was the ground of the good old maxim in our law, that none 
shall inherit any lands as heir, but only the blood of the first purchaser. 
Here I shall notice an objection to this maxim: for inasmuch, say 
some, because it is now, at least, (which I do not deny) sufficient by 
our law, that the person who claims a fee by descent, makes it appear 
that he is heir to him who was last actually seised ; therefore it doth 
seem strange, that the father, who is next in blood, (which is a beg- 
ging of the question, for I have before said he is not of his blood at all) 
should not be heir to his son, and next in succession: but that the 
uncle, or father’s brother, (patruus) should be preferred to him; and 
yet thut in case the uncle died without issue, the father should be ad- 
mitted, as brother to the wncle, to succeed to this inheritance of the son. 

The only absurdity of the thing, I answer, is the misapprehension of 
the rule, considered as a substantive rule of descent; whereas it is 
properly not a rule of descent,—but of evidence, and is not, therefore, 
substantive, but relative to the old feudal course of succession, and 
calculated to make that good as far as possible; for it becoming in 
many cases impossible, by length of time and a long course of descent, 
actually to deduce a title from the first feudatory or purchaser, prvof of 
being heir to the /ast, was necessarily allowed as best proof that could 
be expected, or with certainty obtained, of title from the first. Hence, 
therefore, it is, that the father, standing excluded from the immediate 
inheritance of the son, may nevertheless obtain the same inheritance 
by proving himself heir to the uncle, being the person last actually 
seised, and thus come mediately into the inheritance which was the 
son's: our law, for the reasons before mentioned, looking (in this case) 
no further than to the last actual seisin. And it is observable, that the 
caution which accompanied the admission of this rule, shews, evidently, 
that it was not innovating or meant to vary the old course or rules of 
descent, but that it was devised merely to substitute (as Sir Martin 
Wright observed) a reasonable, in the stead of an impossible, proof. 
For the person who would, within the sense and intent of this rule, 
entitle himself to a fee by descent, must be heir of the whole blood to 
him who was last seised ; the half blood having always a much less 
chance of being descended from the first purchaser than the whole 
blood in the same degree. I purpose, hereafter, to give a more full 
explanation of the propriety of excluding the half blood upon its own 
merits, in addition to its furnishing the rule of evidence in the exclu- 
sion of lineal ascents, which we have now considered; and which, 
alone, were a sufficient and manifest good reason for its enactment. 

II. The second canon of descent is, That the worthiest of blood shall 
be preferred. 

This rule requires little comment. Its justice must be apparent to all 
male commentators. It is agreeable to the laws of the Jews ; of the 
Athenians,* of the Welsh,t of the Saxons, which laws are said by Lord 
Coke, the Judges of Treland in the great case of ‘Tenures, as printe 
at London, 1720,—by Selden, Nathaniel Bacon, Saltern, Sir Wil- 

* Petit's leges Attice, |. vi, ce. 6. Sir Wm. Jones’s translation of the Speeches of 
as Causes concerning the Law of Succession to Property a Attlee” a 
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liam Temple, and the author of the ‘ Mirror,’ (although this point is 
opposed by many great men) to have been existing in this country 
before the time of the Conqueror. The preference of males to females 
is also of feudal principles ; for by the genuine and original policy of 
that constitution, or as Mr. Pigott expresses it, by that law in its 
purity, no female could ever succeed to a proper feud ; females being 
incapable of performing those military services. the strongest feature in 
that system, and of too feeble mind to advise in council, which was the 
next. And although by such of the laws of Rome asare at present ex- 
tant, and by the laws of the Danes, who for a period infested this 
country, it appears that they admitted all the children to the inherit- 
ance at once; yet it is always to be remembered that that brilliant 
orb of feudalism, which at a later period with so much splendour illu- 
minated this northern, and, subsequently, the whole western, world, 
had not, were it indeed then risen, gained that height in the political 
heaven, necessary to the enlightening of these people. 

Thus we see, that by the laws of those countries wherein the feudal 
law was more strictly retained, females were wholly excluded ; and by 
the laws of some other people, were placed on an equal footing with 
males; yet our law, most beneficently, and, indeed, at this time, wisely, 
hath ordained a middle course,—not absolutely rejecting females, but 
only preferring the males,—not excluding but only postponing the 
females. For though it has been doubted by some philosophers 
whether women have souls, the existence of their bodies is a fact, I 
believe, generally assented to; and their admission, no doubt, is 

ounded more on the latter than the former existence. 

III. The third canon of descent is this; That when there are two or 
more males in equal degree, the eldest only shall inherit; but the 
females of the same degree shall inherit all together. 

The first branch of this rule is certainly very obvious and natural ; 
and has the appearance, at least in the opinion of younger brothers, of 
the greatest impartiality and justice. They who are curious may read 
in Glanvil and Bracton, of the distinction which, even in feudal times, 
prevailed in point of descent between Socage lands, (or lands held for 
other than knightly service) and lands in Chivalry, and of the reason 
thereof; and how lands descended here before feuds were. They will 
do well also to consider a certain statute made in the twelfth year of 
the reign of King Charles II., of moral memory, for the abolition of 
military tenures; reading, at the same time, Somner and Robinson on 
the nature of the descent in gavelkind at this day, being to all the sons 

ally. 
ot Why, on the other hand, all the daughters should at this day take 
together, I leave to the consideration of eldest daughters and other 
persons of research. 

IV. A fourth canon is, That the lineal descendants in infinitum, of 
any person deceased shall represent their ancestor; that is, shall in- 
herit the same estate as the person himself would have done, had he 
been living. re . : 

This mode of taking is called succession in stirpes, according to the 
roots; all the branches inheriting the same share that their root, whom 
they represent, would have done. As if A hath two sons, B and C; 
'B hath issue two sons and six daughters; and C the youngest 
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hath issue five:sons and ten daughters; and B die in the lifetime of 

A; here B’s eldest son will, on the death of his grandfather, take his 
; whole real estate, as representing his father, the eldest son of A, to the 
total exclusion of his own brother and sisters, and his uncle, and his 
issue ; for as the branch B would, if living at the death of his father, 
‘ have taken the whole, so his eldest son being his heir-at-law, does so 
4 instead, Jeaving all the other branches without succour or support. 
7 This is the law of representation ; partly so called, perhaps, for that 
in it are represented or reflected the three first canons of descents ; as, 
ihe lineal descendants shall first take ; the male issue shall-be preferred 
to the female ; and amongst males the eldest only shull inherit. Thus 
by the case I have put, you may discern that beautiful harmony and 
1 proportion for the which our laws of descents are so truly distin- 
i guished. 
| V. A fifth canon of descent enacts, That on failure of lineal descen- 

dants, or issue of the person last seised, the inheritance shall descend 

to his collateral kinsmen being of the blood of the first. purchaser. 

In considering this rule we must remember that originally feuds were 

not hereditary; but for life at most. They then became descendible 
to the offspring of the feudatory ; but to such as were not of the blood 
- of, that is, lineally descended from, the first feudatory or purchaser, 
they passed not. So that if one became himself the first purchaser of 
t the feud, even his brother could never inherit thereto: though if he 
| had.pot»been the first feudatory, but on the contrary took a feudum 
antiquum, then the brother might take as heir, lineal heir, to him who 
first acquired the estate. And herein consisteth the difference in point 
of descent which formerly existed between the feudum antiquum, and 
. 








the feudum novum; which is illustrated by the following feudal rule : 
‘ The brother of a brother deceased without legitimate heir, succeeds 
| to the estate which was that of their father, but if one of the brothers 
. have taken a feud from the land, he dying without heirs, his brother 
does not succeed to the feud.” The reason of this is, that what was 
| given to a man for his personal service and merit, ought not to depart 
. from his, ewn blood; for others cannot be supposed to inherit his 
at bravery or virtues, which were the consideration or cause of the gift: 
and which, as we behold in our existing House of Lords, do always re- 
main in the blood to:the remotest posterity. 
th ‘* However,” says Blackstone, “ in process of time, when the feudal 
: rigour was in part abated, a method was invented to let in the colla- 
i teral relations of the grantee to the inheritance, by granting him a 
Jeudum novum to hold ut feudum antiquum ; that is,with all the qua- 
lities annexed to a feud derived from his ancestors ; and'then the col- 
lateral relations were admitted to succeed even in infinii aang 
they might have been of the blood of, that is, ¢ 
first imaginary purchaser. For since it is mot ase 
general grants, whether this feud shall be held wtf 
or feudum avitum—that is, in the on 
but ut feudum antiquum merely, as a feud of ) 
that is, since it is not ascertained from which f th ancestors 
grantee this feud shall be supposed to have descend 
not ascertain, it, but will suppose’ any. Barto dd os: 
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kindred (who have the otlier necessary requisites) tothe inheritence, 
because every collateral kinsman must be descended from some one of 
his lineal ancestors.” This rule, so ably explained by Blackstone, and 
which is so strong an illustration of the reason and benefit of warp- 
ing the existing law, instead of making new ones when to innovators 
they appear. to be wanted, prevails in every new purchase at this day’¥ 
there being no such thing as a feudum novum to be held ut novum: 
all grants of fee simple estates in this kingdom being now descendible 
ut feudum antiquum. 

“Yet,” as Blackstone further most ably mentions, ‘“* where an 
estate has really descended in a course of inheritance to the person 
last seised, the strict rule of the feudal law is still observed; and none 
are admitted, but the heirs of those through whom the inheritance hath 
passed: for all others have demonstrably none of the blood of the first 
purchaser in them, and therefore shall never succeed.” This rule 
may be thus illustrated :—If a man be the first of his family to acquire 
a real estate, and die without children or descendants of children, 
there the estate is presumed to have descended from some ancestor so 
very remote, that at that distance of time, (which might have been two 
days before) it is quite impossible to ascertain who the person was 
who first acquired it; and, for that reason, it shall go to all his col- 
lateral kindred (who have the other necessary requisites) not only of 
his paternal, but also of the maternal, line. But if, on the contrary, 
the estate actually descended to him either in the paternal or maternal 
line, in which line it had been for 2000 years; yet, if the estate 
become at last vested in the son as heir to his mother, it can never, 
under any possibility, pass to any of the son’s paternal: ancestors—as 
if he have a father and paternal uncles, they can never take; the 
father being properly excluded by the first canon of descent, and his 
brothers by this; and the estate will pass to the lord, a person of 
whom most probably they never before heard. For all others than 
the maternal line have demonstrably none of the blood of the first pur- 
chaser in them,—the law being perfectly able in this case to hunt back. 
for 2000 years, and bring to light the first purchaser ;—and therefore 
none others shall ever sueceed: although the very ancestor who intro- 
duced. the estate into the maternal Jine may have obtained it from a 
paternal ancestor, the first purchaser, on this principle, that there it 
was impossible to ascertain who the first purchaser really was, (he 
having died only a few days before) the law accordingly supposing 
any ofthe ancestors pro re natd to have been the first purchaser. 


heir-at-law must always be used with a reference to a specific estate ; 
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half cannot be a complete heir, for that he hath not the whole, and 
the law in descents in fee simple doth respect that which is complete 
and perfect.” 

Others there are, who insist, that the true reason why the brothers 
of different venters cannot inherit to each other at this day is, the 
aversion which our Sazron ancestors entertained to second marriages, 
which they deemed at best but a permitted fornication. 

In addition to this, we must remember, that the great and most 
universal principle of collateral inheritances is this, that the heir to a 
Seudum antiquum must be of the blood of the first feudatory or pur- 
chaser. 

Now, it must be obvious, even to the unlearned, that a kinsman of 
the half blood has (as we have said before) but one half of his 
ancestors above the common stock the same with his kinsman of the 
whole blood; therefore there is not the same standing requisite in 
the law, that he be derived from the blood of the first purchaser. 

** And,” as Blackstone with his usual elegance observes, “ As this 
is the case in feudis antiquis, where there really did once exist a pur- 
chasing ancestor, who is forgotten; it is also the case in feudis novis 
held ut antiquis, where the purchasing ancestor is merely ideal and 
only existed in fiction of law. Of this nature are all grants of lands 
in fee simple at this day, which are inheritable as if they descended 
from some uncertain ancestor, and therefore any of the collateral 
kindred of the real modern purchaser (and not his own offspring on!y) 
may inherit them, provided they be of the whole blood ; for all such 
are, in judgment of law, likely enough to be derived from this inde- 


finite ancestor : but those of the half blood are excluded for the same 


probability. Nor should this be thought hard, that a brother of 
the purchaser, though only of the half blood, must thus be disinherited, 
and a more remote relation of the whole blood admitted, merely upon 
a supposition and fiction of law: since it is only upon a like supposi- 
tion and fiction that brethren of purchasers (whether of the whole or 
half blood) are entitled to inherit at all: for we have seen that in 
feudis stricte novis neither brethren nor any other collaterals were 
admitted. As therefore in feudis antiquis we have seen the reasonable- 
ness of excluding the half blood, if by a fiction of law a fewdum novum 
be made descendible to collaterals as if it were feudwm antiquum, it is 
just and equitable that it should be subject to the same restrictions as 
well as the same latitude of descent.” 

This doctrine has been so ably illustrated by the quotation from 
the learned and accomplished judge, that it can require little more to 
convince those who have opposed the exclusion of the half 
their error and want of judgment. I shall content: 
one example. If a father become the first ¥ 
wards die intestate, leaving two daughters 
second wife pregnant, tts: is afterwards r 
having resided upon one of the father’s estates, 
others after the father’s death as 
will create a seisin in him; and, 
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sition being newly made) to ascertain the first purchaser. And 
though our law, with a benignity and care for her children peculiar to her- 
self, is willing to admit to the inheritance those who have a probability 
of being of his blood, inasmuch that they are of the whole blood to the 
person last actually seised ; yet here that probability is wanting: and 
upon these evidently just and equitable grounds, the inheritance will, 

sooner than vest in the daughters (the children of the first purchaser), 
revert to the lord of the fee. This very case was determined in the 
Court of Common Pleas. 

The same rule, as to the exclusion of the half blood in descents in 
fee simple, obtains in every degree, and under every circumstance. For 
if a man have issue a son by one venter, and then have issue another 
son by another venter, and one son purchase lands, they can never go 
to the half brother ; for, as is said before, the first purchaser (who 
was the brother) is presumed to be so remote as not to be ascertain- 
able; and the only evidence of probability of the brother being of the 
purchaser’s blood is wanting, he not being of the whole d/ood to the 
person last actually seised. 

The reason and justness of the exclusion of the half blood, must by 

this time be too evident to require further illustration. I shall abstain, 
therefore, from going further into this subject, than barely to mention, 
that in order to entitle any person to take as heir to another, that per- 
son must have had actual seisin (possessio) of the inheritance. This 
will be best understood by the following maxim: possessio fratris de 
feodo simplici facit sororem esse heredem; which signuifieth, that the 
brother of the whole blood having 4ad possession or seisin, (possessio 
est yuasi pedis positio) of land in fee simple, it shall, on his death, by 
force of such possession, pass to the sister of the whole blood, as heir 
to‘her brother: whereas, if the elder brother had done no act whereby 
he could derive seisin, the brother of the half blood would have taken 
as heir to the common father ; for seisina facit stipitem. So note the 
necessity of seisin, and get hold of all you can. Of this maxim, which 
is extremely important, you may read at large in 1 Inst. 14. b. 15. 
a. b. 
VII. The seventh and last rule of collateral descents is this: That 
the male stocks shall be preferred to the female ; that is, kindred derived 
from the male ancestors however remote, shall be preferred to the 
bleod of the female however near. 

Thus, all the relations and connexions on the father’s side are ad- 
mitted before those on the side of the mother are admitted at all; those 
of the father’s father before those of the father’s mother; those ‘of the 

obese of the mother’s mother ; and thus upwards 
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estate descended from a paternal ancestor, no relation of the mother, as 
such, can by any possibility take, but the inheritance, as we have seen 
before, shall rather pass to the Lord of the Fee; and so vice versd. 

For, as the ability for personal service is the reason for preferring 
the males in the lineal succession, so the preference of the agnatic 
succession through all the stages of collateral inheritance prevails ; jt 
being more likely that the lands should have descended to the last 
tenant from his male than from his female ancestors. 

With this I close the consideration of Taz Laws or Descenrs. 
They need no further remark of mine: all who acquire a perfect 
knowledge of their merits, if indeed such a knowledge is to be acquired, 
must, of necessity, admire them. 

If, however, there should appear to be any defects or (as some with 
spleen have termed it) abuses in the law, their existence may be de- 
fended on constitutional grounds; when we consider, as well the 
antiquity of those very abuses as, that “ Law abuses are necessary to 
keep men from contriving mischief against the commonwealth.” 





THE TWO COLLEGES. 





Ah, ciel! en voila deux !——Frencu Gaost-Srory. 
The schoolmaster is abroad. BrovcHam. 


Although I have not myself had the benefit of a wage ‘education, owing to the 
peculiar pursuits in which 1 have been engaged during my life, there is no ove more 
sensible of all the advantages arising from education. —— WELLINGTON. 








Tue triumph over the remnants of that foolish bigotry which, instead 
of leaving free scope to all the powers of the human mind, and stimu- 
lating the rulers and the ruled to emulate each other in adding to the 
wisdom and worth of nations, was incessant in its operations to bind 
down the faculties and square the intellect of the whole race to that 
scanty portion of understanding by which they were in ancient times 
proverbially said to be governed,—is now, we think, complete. We may 
now use the words, “the march of intellect,” without producing a 
sneer from the face of the veriest bigot within the four seas, and 
hail it as the march of all men of every denomination who are in 
any way capable of advancing. When Brougham drew his splendid 
parallel between power as expressed by Lord Bacon, and power 
as it has but too frequently been found existing officially among 
men, when he bade intolerance muster her tests and i 
chicanery weave her subtilties and tie and ravel her doubts again and 
again—and, after every element of darkness, eve - hating the 
light, and every person and performance -u o bear it, had bee 
bundled together, and wrapped round by all the ligatures and fa , 
of craft,—then bade Wellington sound the. beat the ia 
the sword, and lead on; and yet that at the appearance of aa 
master, without any combi 1 of pomp and force, buts 

with his primer, leader and led would fling down their 
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at discretion, and bless God that they had seen the error of their way, 
and had turned from it; when but a few brief months ago, the leader 
of the people of England—and he is their leader, and leading them to 
something better than ever they were led to by hero or politician—took 
his position upon this ground—the firm and indestructible rock of 
trut,—we scarcely could have hoped, that ere one session of parlia- 
ment had passed away, the very man whose appointment to office 
seemed to render the declaration necessary, would have been following 
in the train of the schoolmaster, and cheering him on to the extended 
and accelerated performance of his great and good:work. ‘True it is, 
however, and of verity; and without wishing to look anywhere for 
motives, but to the good which must be produced, we think the asso- 
ciation of the leading members of the state and the church, for the 
purpose of establishing a university in which (if we be rightly in- 
formed) men may be taught science and literature, without any one of 
the trammelling with tests, or tampering with consciences, the most 
splendid events in the nineteenth century; and that the fame of the 
Duke of Wellington will be brighter and more durable from having led 
the bishops into the field of liberal education, than for having led the 
combined armies to victory at Waterloo. But in what is called the 
triumph of one army over another, there is always a losing party, as 
well as something lost; but when the triumph is over ignorance, by 
whom or what means soever the operations are carried on, the result 
is gain to the full extent, without any counterbalance. Mankind 
may be beaten or oppressed into a state of slavery and degradation ; 
but since the invention of printing, while the liberty of the press 
exists, they cannot be taught into such a state. Be \the additional 
information ever so little, it still is information, anil: goes to swell 
the general amount: another light brought into a room does not, 
however small, increase the darkness. But, truly, we see no reason 
why the quantity of information which is about to issue from the 
“King’s College of London” should either be smaller or less 
pure than that which issues from any other college, whether King’s 
or not. No doubt there is alittle misnomer in the title; because, 
according to the Duke of Wellington himself, the idea originated with 
the bishops, or, at least, came to him from the bishops ; and thus the 
*« Episcopal College” would be the more appropriate appellation, There 
is no use, however, in disputing about names, or the details of what 


is not yet finally arranged; but we hope that there will be no exclu- 
sive enactments, nothing by which the utility of the establishment will 


be impaired; and that, though in matters connected with divinity, the 
doctrines and formulary of the church must necessarily be adhered to, 
it will not ibe deemed necessary that a man should subscribe the thirty- 
nine articl jnyroure pala suffered to prove that the three angles 


of a tr are equal to two right or that soda and muriatic 
on a of eal sary In no case where a man’s 
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poral coadjutors in this work, will save both the present and future 
generations from being forced to smile at so ludicrous a combination. 
When religion is coupled with that which is not only not religious but 
cannot be made so, the ethereal essence is always weighed down 
by the grosser substance, while ¢hat is never even perceptibly ele- 
vated by it. 

It is not so much in the details, however, or even in the practical 
utility of the college, as a college, that we are disposed to exult. Lord 
Wellington himself is a proof of the elevation to which a man may rise 
without any college craft atall. It is the acknowledgment of the 
right path, and the coming to it by the very nucleus of the tory party, 
—the men who aforetime—and that not at a time very long before— 
were said, and believed to be, hostile to education, and who, not many 
months ago—no, nor many days, some of them—were using the terms 
“ Diffusion of Knowledge,’ and ‘* Advancement of Intellect,” as 
names of mockery and derision. It is true that we have not yet heard 
of the conversion of the venerable Eldon, or of his thousand pounds 
(he cannot give less than the Bishop of London surely—having been 
so long a bishop manufacturer); but, if he gets sufficient days of 
grace, he must come; and we do not know a more edifying sight than 
it would be to behold the ex-chancellor working the offspring of the 
nobility upon Euclid and Apollonius, or fagging like a Samson at the 
quadrature of the circle, or the solution of the irreducible case. In 
one department of the mathematics, his lordship would not only be very 
much at home, but might do special service,—we mean in the matter 
of imaginary and impossible quantities; and we see no reason why 
he may not take a philosophical turn in his old days as well ‘as others. 
Should he do this, hope would revive upon two subjects, upon both of 
which it has, for some time, been looking blanched and wan. These 
are the grand desiderata of physics and chemistry—the discovery of 
the longitude, and of the philosopher's stone. Nor is our hope on these 
grounded upon hypothesis or belief; but upon a very legitimate in- 
duction of experience. ‘The length of the learned lord’s time in office, 
as well as that of his cases and deliberations, very naturally point to the 
conclusion, that if he did not discover the absolute longitude, he would 
come to something as lengthy as any man living. In the matter 
of the stone, again, everybody that knows anything of its history 
knows that nobody cared for it on its own account, but on ac- 
count of the power that it had of turning baser matters into gold. 
Now, Lord Eldon must know, by experience, that of all approxima- 
tions that ever were made, the Court of Chancery more especially, in 
the office of the Lord Chancellor himself, is the nearest,—more matter 
which is worse than waste paper to everybody else, being by him, 
and by his meuns, turned into gold, than by any other functionary 
that ever existed, 

Having these hopes, it is gratifying to witness the number who have 
come to the standard; as well as how the official men who were to 
form the fabric arrange themselves, like the nine Muses, under the 
Apollo who rules the day :— 

1. The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

2. The Lord Chancellor, . 
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8. The Archbishop of York. 

4. Lord Chief Justice. 

5. The Dean of Westminster. 

6. The Home Secretary. 

7. 'The Speaker of the Commons. 

8. The Dean of St. Paul's. 

9, The Lord Mayor of London. 

These are all fixtures too—men who never die; and thus the esta- 
blishment of which they are to be the pillars, will partake of their 
immortality. The connecting of the Lord Mayor with the establish- 
ment will have a very happy effect upon the intellect of the Common 
Council generally ; and mainly conduce not only to the conservation 
of the King’s English, and the knowledge of the liberal arts within 
the sound of Bow bells, but to the classic fame of the Lord Mayor 
himself upon all occasions when, in emulation of him of a former year, 
he shall extend the boundaries of his knowledge from the stone at 
Staines, to where Christ Church casts the shadow of her dome over the 
Isis. If Lord Mayor Venables had been himself the “head of a 
house,” they would not have ventured to approximate quizzing him, 
but would have treated him with something more elevated than lec- 
tures on the gastric juice, and the peristaltic motion. Nor do we think 
that the official wig of one of the other illustrious functionaries will sit 
a jot the worse on him, on account of his directorship ; and though 
we cannot hope for very much improvement from those lesser lumina 
ries, among whom the sneering at education has been the most fre- 
quent, yet they will be quiet, and when they go to their place, we shall 
get better ours. 

Only think of his Grace of Rutland, and Lord Bexley and Mr. 
Powles, the contractor for the Columbian loan, conspiring together to 
raise a fund for the establishing of a college! One year before, you would 
as soon have believed that they would have conspired for the confla- 
gration of a mile of the Thames, until the tunnel had been fairly com- 

leted. 

3 But the cause is as delightful as the fact is marvellous and unex- 
pected. What can have so wonderfully converted such a body of 
men, ere while so confirmed in the oppusite opinion, but a conviction 
of the superiority of the faith to which they have become converts. 
They, or at least the more intelligent part of them, can hardly have 
failed in seeing the power of the diffusion of knowledge in the gene- 
rally-improved habits of the labouring classes, and their better capacity 
in discerning right and wrong in the conduct of their superiors ; and 
they must have felt that if they did not in some way or other fling 
themselves upon the current of society, that current would roll on and 
leave them behind and neglected. 

It may be true that the first impulse to some has been given by a 
feeling bordering on dislike, if not hostility to the London University, 
—an institution which emanated wholly with the people, and which, 
standing independent and apart, is neither for nor against the consti- 
tuted authorities any further than that, like them, though in a different 
manner, it will conduce to the object of all good government, 
instructive or regulative. But this may have been an impulse, 
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and though there may be a rivalship and a jealousy between the two in. 
stitutions, and the parties with whom they have respectively originated, 
and by whom they will respectively be supported; yet the rivalship 
is a rivalship of good and not of evil, and it is impossible to imagine 
a more powerful stimulus to the exertions of each, than that they have 
started to run the same race. On each side they must bestir them- 
selves; and we are quite sure that the concurrence and co-operation 
of the whole of the projectors of King’s College would not have done 
as much good to the London University, as will be done by the rival 
seminary. 

Granted that the religious instruction at the one establishment is to 
be in strict conformity with the tenets and practice of the Established 
Church, while the other will be open to Christians of all denomi- 
nations; yet that has really nothing to with the foundation upon 
which even the knowledge of religion must be built, the cultivation of 
the mental powers. In literature, in the sciences, in the history of 
nature and of the human race, in the whole material volume which 
the Creator has bountifully opened for man’s information and guidance, 
there are no points of faith the foundations of which lie beyond the 
bounds of human scrutiny, and give scope for that diversity and 
clashing of even honest and conscientious opinions. that necessarily 
take place, on those sublime mysteries of religion which the utmost 
grasp of the human mind cannot altogether reach. In all that vast 
yolume there can be, therefore, no heresies; no man will deny three 
angles to bea triangle, and as little will any man insist upon the neces- 
sity of four; because we have only to construct. the triangle, hold it 
up to the eyes of mankind, and obtain an universal verdict in favour 
of the truth. No doubt, as there have been always hitherto, there 
will still continue to be, debates upon the lacunae of history and upon 
the terre incognita of science; and those disputes may yet run into vio- 
lence as they did with the two grammarians of the middle ages, who 
reciprocally excommunicated and gave over to, the devil each other, 
for “‘ damnable heresy” in the doctrine of impersonal verbs. But as, 
more especially since the days of Lord Bacon, and again since the 
formation of chemistry into a science, the scientific pursuits of men 
run much more in the way of observation and experience, and much 
less in that of conjecture and hypothesis than they used. to do, the con- 
troversial part has been as much diminished as. the useful has been 
increased. So that there is now little scope for wasting the ingenuity 
of the learned in mere subtleties and quibbles; and there is just as 
little temptation, for the glory and the gain of such pursuits have 
equally faded. 1 i 


‘Thus in as far as merely human knowledge is. concerned, the means 
of diffusion will be doubled by the. two..establishments;  and»the 
actual diflusion may be doubled again. by the. with which 
each will inspire the other. So. far, therefore, y any 


objection to King’s College, that we hail it as. a. great-arc eunettis 
good, inasmuch as it has enlisted, in the grand cause.c truction, @ 
party, and that a very permanent and. powerful, party, who-otherwis¢ 
would have continued to stand neuter if not h 
fear, if they are properly pr d and : 
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supply of students for each and for several more. The population in 
a circle of twenty miles radius round St. Paul's is equal to that of a 
comparatively powerful kingdom in numbers; it far exceeds that of 
any kingdom in the necessity of education and the capability of paying 
for it; the education at present obtained by those who not only can 
afford, but do ‘pay well for it, is in but too many instances, of a very 
inferior and superficial character, containing little more than the mere 
mechanism of literature, and nothing that at all deserves the name of 
science ; and therefore all the elements of external support are con- 
centrated. 

But why should the benefit be confined to the metropolis? and 
wherefore should not the plough of mental culture be driven over the 
whole kingdom, and a substantial and permanent system of education 
beeverywhere established? It was proper that the impulse should be 
given—that the work should begin—in the metropolis; and, for the 
purpose of eclat, it was perhaps as well that the first establishments 
should be universities, because the name sounds well, and they make a 
corresponding impression on the public mind. But when one looks at 
the numbers in England who are still without even the rudiments of 
education, as well as at that of those who are constrained to bear the 
badge of slavery and degradation in their infant years, in return for the 
little education they get in a charity-school, the teacher of which is as 
frequently needy as redundant in knowledge himself, one cannot help 
coming to the conclusion that every village and parish should have its 
school, where the teacher should be subject to the proper examination 
as to qualifications and character, be paid part in salary by the public, 
and the other part in fees from the pupils adapted to the average ability 
of the inhabitants. The first of these would give permanence and re- 
spectability to the establishments, without the necessity of fees too great 
for the scanty purses of the poor; and the latter, by making the edu- 
cation of the said poor their own by right of purchase, would make 
them, in a corresponding degree, esteem it and profit by it. Nor does 
the good, that such a system would produce, rest wholly upon its 
reasonableness,—the experiment has been made in several countries, 
and always with a wonderful addition to the virtue and good conduct 
of the people. Go no farther than Scotland,—a country whose natural 
resources, and many of whose institutions, are certainly inferior to those 
of England; look at the effect which her parochial schools have had 
upon her peasantry, notwithstanding the degradation into which they 
had been allowed to fall, and the cold and parsimonious hand by which 
a partial resuscitation was imparted. No doubt there was, among the 
influential persons of Scotland—the majority of whom have not, for 
these many days, been over remarkable for wisdom or for liberality— 

nota little of the prejudice to which some will be disposed to ascribe 
the first idea of King’s College ; and in consequence of this, as well as 


oe raceme bickerings and scramblings after power, the system of pa- 

schools has not been changed with the changes in society. In 

1 of this, as well as of the early ae of the children 
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adventurers in a profession not naturally the most profitable, are persons 
of aninferior description. It may, perhaps, be said, by those who believe 
the doctrine of “ things finding their level,” that education falls within 
the category, and that it should be allowed to depend upon the contingen- 
cies of society, without any establishment or public provision at all. But 
before we can apply the doctrine of “ finding the level,” we must make 
sure that there is a level to be found—that the parties between whom 
the contract or compact is to be made, stand upon equal terms at the 
time of making it. It is the want of a level—a perfect equality among 
the parties, that renders all law and government necessary: for if the 
strong would not oppress the weak, the cunning impose upon the sim- 
ple, or thieves steal from the honest, the whole labours of the costly 
machine of government would be time mispent, and the whole expense 
would be wealth squandered. Now, from the very nature of the case, 
there is more disparity between the teacher and the pupil, in the 
matter of contract between them, than between any other two persons 
in a free country,—because the very necessity of the contract involves 
incapacity of judging on the part of the latter. Nor could it well be 
entirely left to the parents, inasmuch as the majority have not time, 
and very many not capacity, for the requisite inquiry. 

It may be also said that there are national schools, as they are termed, 
at which thousands of children may be taught by one person. .To 
read—that is, to pronounce words,—to write, and to perform some of the 
mechanical operations in arithmetic, they may, at these schools, be 
made, but that can no more be considered as knowledge, or the means 
of imparting it as education, than the types, from which a book is 
printed, can be considered as the original matter of the book, or the 
setting up of those types by the compositor as authorship. Something 
that shall make the pupils think on the matters that are brought before 
them in the school, and which shall thence capacitate them for thinking 
on other matters, is the spirit of education ; and if that be wanting, all 
the rest is a dead letter. It is not our intention, however, to pursue 
this branch of the subject: in the meantime, we merely glance at it as 
a result very desirable, and as one to which the subject that excited 
these remarks, would very naturally, and we think without much diffi- 
culty, tend. 

The present part of the question is, the new form that has been given 
to the operations of party,—a form in which they are likely to do more 
good than they have hitherto done; and Mr. Brougham, in having 
changed his opponents, first into pupils and then into co-operators in 
the same cause, has won a laurel more green and glorious, than if he 
had beaten them in argument a thousand times, or even confuted them 
to final silence. 
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ON THE FREEMASONS, JESUITS, AND JEWS 
OF PORTUGAL. 


in reading the furious declamations of contending factions in the Penin- 
sula, and particularly in Po l, we should be Ted to believe, that the 
whole of society was composed of only two elements, Freemasons and 
Jesuits, or Apostolicals—that the one was determined to devour or ex- 
tirpate the other—and that the only duty of government consisted in 
suppressing lodges or convents, in checking or destroying the brothers 
of the craft, or the brothers of the cloister. This Manichean system, 
with its unmixed principle of good and evil, is stoutly maintained by 
each side against its antagonist, whenever, in the multifarious changes 
which haye of late occurred, each has gained the ascendancy. If you 
listen to the party which lately welcomed Don Miguel as their “ tutelar 
angel,” and which has landed him, like another Phaeton, in the mud, 
when pretending to drag him through the sky, the Freemasons have been 
the cause of all the “ seditions, privy conspiracies, and rebellions,” which, 
for the last thirty years, have afflicted Europe. According to them, 
this horrible sect were the authors of the French revolution, and have 
occasioned every subsequent political convulsion, It was the Free- 
masons who manufactured the Spanish Constitution during the Penin- 
sular war—it was the Freemasons who organised the various plots 
which disturbed the government of that worthy prince, Ferdinand, since 
his restoration—it was the Freemasons who raised the standard of revolt 
in Spain, Portugal, Naples, and Piedmont in 1820 and 1821—it was 
the Freemasons who domineered in the Cortes of both countries, who 
abolished the holy office of the Inquisition, who dismembered the do- 
minions of his Faithful Majesty by separating Brazil from Portugal, 
who poisoned the late King John, who banished his son and imprisoned 
his queen, who framed and promulgated the charter of Don Pedro, 
who seduced the army to the cause of liberty, who led to a civil war, 
and who were only prevented from overturning the throne and the altar 
by the opportune arrival of the “tutelar angel.” The Freemasons are, 
therefore, radically and essentially, demagogues, jacobins, conspirators, 
assassins, infidels, traitors, and atheists. eir bond of union is formed 
of the broken cement of existing order—their secret is the watch-word 
of sedition and rebellion—their object is anarchy and plunder—and 
their lodges are subterranean caverns where, in darkness and mystery, 
they forge chains for kings, and lay trains for blowing into air every 
social arrangement. During the short period of their power they have 
corrupted society, they have corrupted literature, they have corrupted 
morals, they have corrupted religion ; and, unless they are suppressed, 
there will soon be neither religion, morals, literature, nor civilized so- 
‘ety left ! ; 
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their Temple and sacred symbols must shake amid gleams of hellish fire 
—the mystery ofiniquity must seem realised—the lodge must be visited 
with the shades of supernatural horror, amid which their fellow-craft 
must seem a troop of demons celebrating forbidden orgies. 

No institution was ever more perverted, and no sect ever more ca- 
lumniated, than that of Freemasons. Originally established for the pur- 
pose of conviviality and charity—limited to a simple ceremonial, and 
confined to a small district of country, it has latterly at different times, 
and in different places, lent the shield of its secrecy and symbols to 
every variety of doctrine, and every absurdity of project, civil, political, 
or religious—has become distinguished for splendid forms and pompous 
ceremonies, and has extended its arms so as to embrace states and na- 
tions. From a small town in the northern part of this island, celebrated 
only for making Freemasons and worsted nightcaps, it has spread over 
nearly all Europe—has branched out into Asia—has overrun the New 
World-—has brought within its ranks, emperors, and princes, and nobles, 
and philosophers, and statesmen, and ecclesiastics,—has been denounced 
by sovereigns, and excommunicated by popes—has been charged with 
great revolutions and formidable conspiracies in despotic states—and 
still exists in most free countries, as innocently and harmlessly as at its 
commencement. On its forms has been sometimes planted the stan- 
dard of Jacobinism—and the sects of the I//uminati and Carbonari are 
its offspring. 'The late Emperor Alexander, after establishing the Holy 
Alliance, used to shudder at the very name of a mason. His successor 
has abolished, under severe penalties, every masonic institution. The 
King of Spain has denounced death to every member of the sect, and 
three successive pontiffs have issued bulls for its suppression. 

Let us enter into a further short statement of facts, connected with 
the recent history of the institution, by which we shall ascertain the 
grounds of the alarm which it has inspired, the origin of the calumnies 
with which it has been assailed, and the cause of the affected fury with 
which it is denounced in the Peninsula, while, in reality, it is known 
to have nothing more to do with modern politics or state conspiracies, 
than the Eleusinian Mysteries, or St. Patrick’s Purgatory. Professor 
Robison, of Edinburgh, in 1797, published a book (dedicated to Mr. 
Wyndham,) entitled, “‘ Proors or a CoNsPIRACY AGAINST ALL THE 
RELIGIONS AND GOVERNMENTs OF Europe, carried on in the secret 
meetings of Freemasons, Illuminati, and Reading Societies.” The 
title was alarming enough, and the political convulsions of the period, 
when every sovereign trembled for his throne, and every bishop for 
his benefice, combined to give it interest and credibility. ‘The work, 
however, failed in producing any effect in this country, though written 
with considerable vigour, and sent into the world under the name of a 
respectable alarmist, who vouched for many of the facts by his own 
personal experience. People could not exactly see why a man, well 
satisfied with government in the daily intercourse of society, should 
become all at once a rebel and a plotter, when he put on the apron; 
nor could they conceive how king, lords, and commons, supported by 
army and navy, and fifty millions a year, could be destroyed by the 
secret machinery of a lodge. A conspiracy against their. religious 
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creed—a plot, to make them infidels and atheists, against their will or 
conviction,—an organised attempt to blow up, some finé morning, 
the thirty-nine articles and the bench of bishops, seemed still more 
improbable and preposterous. The Professor, therefore, made few 
converts to his opinions in this country, and his work was not much 
read abroad. The Freemasons, whom the governments and the 
ecclesiastical establishments of the Continent had at that time most to 
dread, were the reformers of the camp, and not of the square and 
compass—the grand masters in the art of war, and not the grand mas- 
ters in the craft of masonry. The French revolution, after producing 
its dreadful series of internal crimes and atrocities, was then in its full 
career of foreign conquest ; and the phantasmagoria of the mystical 
alarmist could command little attention amid the more formidable 
dangers of war, or the appalling spectacles of invading armies, and 
bloody conflicts. Though, therefore, the Professor made it out that 
masonry, in France and Germany, had been for thirty or forty years 
before perverted to political purposes ;—that, under the protecting se- 
crecy of the lodge, quacks, and projectors ir government, religion, and 
morals, had preached doctrines to the initiated, which they could not 
proclaim to the world, without incurring censure, or suffering punish- 
ment; that revolutionary and impious innovators had employed the 
opportunities afforded them at the meetings of their society for propa- 
gating the subversive principles which they could not publish through 
the press, or broach in open day ; that a bond had been formed be- 
tween profligate men, in different provinces and countries, by their 
connection with one common ceremonial of frivolous solemnity; and 
that many of the furious demagogues and agitators who covered 
themselves with blood and crimes during the anarchy of the Legislative 
Assembly and the Directory, had distinguished themselves as zealous 
supporters of the mysteries of the craft—though all this, we say,had been 
made out, every sensible man saw that the daager lay, not in the forms 
or privileges, or mummeries of the obnoxious society, but in the oppres- 
sions and abuses which rendered the feeling of reform irresistible, and 
prevented the expression of political opinion till it became the explo- 
sion of the mine, instead of the salutary warning of approaching danger. 
There may have been in France between two and three hundred 
lodges ; there may have been fifty different degrees of the same order, 
with forms, and ceremonies, and pomp, unknown in England. Infidel 
bishops, forgetting priest-craft, may have taken to mason-craft, to 
overturn their church, and may have presided over masonic assemblies ; 
there may have been missions from one province, or even one state, 
to another, to establish communications of revolution principles. 
The Duke of Orleans may have thought that he could ascend the 
throne of France from the chair of a lodge ; and may have considered 
the brethren as the tools of his ambition. Mirabeau may have frater- 
nized with Anacharsis Clootz, and brother Condorcet with the monster 
Marat; but what could they all have done without the ae of be 
court, the revolti ressions of the government, or the gen 
demoralization of saciene? Must the publications of the philosopher— 
the derangement of the finances—the goading tortures of famine—the 
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example of the American revolution—and the general revolt of the 
middle orders against acknowledged insults and wrongs,—to which, 
conjointly or separately, theorists have ascribed the origin and excesses 
of the French revolution, pass for nothing, in comparison of enig- 
matical speeches made by brother orators about mystic doctrines in 
secret clubs? Could society be turned upside down by an allegory, a 
fable, a mystery, or a set of symbols, which could not be revealed or 
explained but to the conspirators themselves after a dozen degrees of 
initiation? Did Freemasons induce the government to contract debts 
for which it could not find the means of payment—did they derange 
the public finances—did they call the assembly of the Notables—did 
they demolish the Bastile—did they create a scarcity of bread, and 
rouse the savage fury of Parisianmobs? No! When society is agitated 
with intolerable evils, or thrown into convulsions by projects of reform, 
it is absurd to ascribe the movement or the calamity to the unintelligible 


jargon, mystic symbols, or the ridiculous mummery of alodge. When 


the earthquake has levelled your house, it would be ridiculous to think 
of a few ounces of gunpowder concealed in your cellar. Indeed, it may be 
doubted, whether secret societies for the propagation of political and reli- 
gious doctrines, or the establishment of social or religious systems, which 
by their very nature depend, for their efficiency and success, on the con- 
sent and adoption of whole classes, or of the general body of the 
people, can ever of a sudden become dangerous, or produce unexpectedly 
extensive mischief. Either these doctrines and systems must be ob- 
noxious to the ruling powers, and repugnant to the feelings of the 
multitude, in which case the numbers and influence of the association 
must be very limited; or, on the contrary, they must meet general 
concurrence and expose to little danger; and then the mask of mystery 
becomes useless, and the veil of secrecy may be removed with impunity. 
It is different with associations, like that of the Assassins in the east, 
or the Black Tribunal in Germany, whose object is not the direction of 
opinion, or the change of existing systems, but individual violence, 
crimes, or murders, for the benefit or advantage of the parties. Such 
societies are organized bodies of conspirators, and must always be 
objects of unmixed abhorrence. 

So confident were the alarmist Professor of natural philosophy at 
Edinburgh and the authorities on whom he relied, that all the strata- 
gems and horrors of the French revolution were an affair of Free- 
masonry, that they even trace the actions of the secret society on the 
least prominent parts of the political system—the resemblance of the 
parent in the most minute features of the child. “ The distribution,” 
says M. Le Franc, “ of France, into departments, arrondissemens, 
circles, and cantons, is perfectly similar to the distribution and denomi- 
nations in the correspondence of the GRAND orrENT; the President’s 
hat, in the National Assembly, is copied from that of the most 
VENERABLE GRAND MASTER; the scarf of a municipal Officer is the same 
as that ofa brother apprentice; and when the Assembly celebrated the 
revolution in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, they aécepted the hi 
honours of masonry, by passing under the ‘sigh oF sTEEL, fc hf 


the drawn swords of two ranks of bréthren.” We ‘wonder that 
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Scotch professor did not carry the resemblance a little farther, and 
insist, that as the French imported their masonry from Scotland, the 
bonnet rouge was copied from the Kilmarnock red night-cap ; and the 
sans culottes imitated the kilted brethren without their aprons! 

From the time of the French Revolution till the general peace in 
1814, we heard nothing of political Freemasons. The world was too 
much engrossed with serious affairs to think of frivolities. Napoleon’s 
arch of steel would have closed on, and crushed to atoms, any set of 
brethren, who might have looked any where else, but to his person, 
for their real and undoubted Granp Master, Secret societies were 
established in Germany by patriotism, and encouraged by princes 
against their French despots ; but masonry, where it existed, was 
purified from politics. ‘The associations of the students at the univer- 
sities were of the latter character. Masonry had not yet passed the 
Pyrenees, or at least was cultivated with no zeal. Having been 
prohibited by the Pope, and denounced by governments, it could not 
flourish where it was to encounter the Inquisition. During the Penin- 
sular war, and under the Constitutional Cortes, it made some progress 
in Spain, though opposed by the monks and the priests, as an invention 
of Gallic impiety. The ecclesiastics felt a peculiar horror against its 
dark and mysterious rites, from the impossibility of compelling the 
disclosure of its secrets, even by the tortures or terrors of confession, 
An ordinary sinner disencumbered his conscience of his venial or 
mortal offences, without difficulty, on the steps of the tribunal of pe- 
nitence. ‘The greatest criminal was often unable to conceal the hidden 
enormities of his life from the searching questions of a ghostly father— 
sometimes even the assassin would breathe into the ear of his confessor 
an acknowledgment of those deeds of blood which would, if known 
to the world, have exposed him to the extreme vengeance of the laws ; 
but the obdurate mason resisted all adjurations—all interrogatories— 
all menaces of future punishment—without disclosing the perpetration 
of his guilt! 

On the restoration of the old despotisms, at the peace of 1814, the 
people of the different nations of the Continent, who had been pro- 
mised constitutional liberty, as a reward for their exertions and suf- 
ferings, in overthrowing the colossal tyranny of Napoleon, broke into 
secret societies as the means of cherishing those sentiments and hopes 
which it was dangerous to disclose, or maturing those projects of 
reform which it was impossible immediately to execute. Then came 
the time of the Bursenschafts and Tugenbunds of Germany—of the 
Carbonari of Italy—and of the revolutionary clubs in the Peninsula. 
Then we heard of congresses, held by itinerant sovereigns, to secure 
the stability of arbitrary thrones—of holy alliance manifestoes against 
popular claims—of great standing armies converted into an amphyc- 
tionie police, and of papal bulls against political sects and heresies, 
Then, we heard again, as in Professor Robison’s book, of a conspiracy 
against all the governments and religions of Europe—of a society, 
extending its ramifications from Sicily to Siberia—and of an organised 
revolt from Greece to Calais. It is no doubt true that there was an 
universal feeling of dissatisfaction with existing despotisms—that the 
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instinct of liberty and independence had created a general, though 


unavowed sympathy—and that the desire of change was no longer 
confined to secret societies, though its expression might be dangerous 
beyond them. ‘The conspiracy, of which the Carbonari and Freema- 
sons were then accused, was the unconcerted union of the friends of 
freedom and toleration against fanaticism and arbitrary power—of the 
partisans of institutions against personal caprices—of cheap and honest 
governments against extortion and corruption—and of equal rights 
ugainst privilege and monopoly. Itwas this union, and not a handful 
of plotters, which brought about the revolution of Spain, Naples, and 
Portugal, in 1820. 

In Italy, the sect of Carbonari had made a number of converts, 
before the occurrence of the Neapolitan revolution; and, as their 
meetings or symbols had been prohibited by an arbitrary government, 
it was naturally supposed that they might become useful auxiliaries to 
a constitutional throne. The society, therefore, set no bounds to their 
initiations. The lodges were opened to all classes indiscriminately— 
compella intrare seemed to be proclaimed at the door by the guardians 
of their mysteries ;—their meetings, in fact, ceased to have any cha- 
racter of secrecy or selection; and the spirit of sect evaporated by 
general diffusion. It is calculated that, before the Austrians entered . 
Naples, to execute the warrant of the Holy Alliance Police, there had 
been initiated into Carbonarism two or three hundred thousand per- 
sons, who all surrendered their lodges and their liberties, without 
striking a blow ; and many of whom, (as we ourselves have witnessed,) 
even down to the Lazaroni, laughed at the farce, in which they had 
been led to play a part. 

The same career was run by masonry in Spain and Portugal ; and 
the same fate befell it. Being prohibited under the old regime, it was 
naturally cultivated with zeal under the new. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the remonstrances and anathemas of the church, the chief 
towns were honoured with the establishment of lodges, and the bre- 
thren multiplied, as liberal opinions extended. Multitudes were 
initiated, without much regard to the obligation of secrecy or the 
honours of the craft. As the chief officers and great body of the 
fraternity belonged to the constitutional party, the freemason became 
easily identified with the constitutionalist, and was consequently pro- 
scribed when the constitution was abolished. Hence the furious de- 
clamations (to which we have formerly alluded) of the monks and 
mobs of Don Miguel against freemasonry—hence the attempt to defame 
the charter in conjunction with the abandoned symbols of the craft ; 
and to make the innocent mason an object of abhorrence, that the 
meritorious supporters of public rights may be overwhelmed with the 
odium of ignorant bigotry. i 

The most effectual mode of accomplishing this object, in blackening 
the character of masonry, is to invent or propagate the most horrible 
tales respecting the origin of its institution, its rites of initiation, the 
designs and principles of its founders, or the mysteries ar 


and 
of its lodges. One author assures us, that was the 
of the arch-heretic Faustus Socinus to erthrow Christianity. 
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tells us that the suppressed order of the Knights Templars invented it 
with-the same ‘object ;—but it belonged to the fanatics, of a country 
where the Jews are held in popular abhorrence, from having been burnt, 
to a late period, as sorcerers and heretics—to find out and prove that 
the venerable fraternity belong to the race that crucified Christ, and cele- 
brated their infernal orgies with the blood of Christian infants. ‘The fol- 
lowing account of an initiation by a French enemy of the order, could 
not have inspired greater horror than the announcement of this discovery. 

“A candidate for reception,” says M. Latocnaye, “ into one of 
the highest orders, after having heard many threatenings denounced 
against all who should betray the secrets of the order, was conducted 
to a place where he saw the dead bodies of several who were said to 
have suffered for their treachery. He saw his own brother bound hand 
and foot, begging his mercy and intercession. He was informed that 
this person was about to suffer the punishment due to his offence, and 
that it was reserved for him (the candidate) to be the instrument of this 
just vengeance, and that this gave him an opportunity of manifesting 
that he was completely devoted to the order. It being observed that his 
countenance geve signs of inward horror, (the person in bonds imploring 
his mercy all the while,) he was told that, in order to spare his feelings, 
a bandage should be put over his eyes. A dagger was then put into 
his right hand, and, being hood-winked, his left hand was placed on the 
palpitating heait of the criminal, and he was then ordered to strike. He 
instantly obeyed, and when the bandage was taken from his eyes, he 
saw———that it was a lamb he had stabbed.” 

Soon after the overthrow of the Cortes, an article appeared in the 
Lisbon Gazette, or the official paper of the government, (August 21st, 
1823,) to establish the above-mentioned identity between the Jews and 
Freemasons, which, as the journal is not likely to be accessible to many, 
and as the parallel, however absurd, may appear curious to some of our 


readers, we shall here subjoin. 


MASONRY UNMASKED. 


Or the many and great writers who have hitherto endeavoured to ex- 
pose freemasonry, there is not one who has succeeded in detecting its 
origin, or developing its political and religious objects. I shall endea- 
vour tocut or untie this Gordian knot, and shall leave to reflecting 
readers to decide whether I have not fulfilled my engagement. 

What is masonry, and what is its object? Masonry is Judaism 
masked under that name. All the Jews are consequently masons or 
liberals by nature. Many individuals there are, however, who, without 
being Jews, are masons, for reasons which shall be explained. If, then, 

is identical with Judaism, the political object of Masons and 
Jews can be no other than to re-establish themselves as a nation, in 
spite of the anathema which condemns them to live to the end of time 
as,wanderers and vagabonds on the earth, without country, without 
king, and without law. The political object of the Freemasons or Jews 
being the re-establishment of their nation, their religious one can be no 


other.than the re-establishment of the law of Moses, or the Jewish law, 
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1, All the signs, dresses, rites, and ceremonies of the Freemasons 
are Jewish. Eventhe Masonic words are in Hebrew, which is the lan. 


guage of the Jews. 


2. The allegorical history which they give of Grand Master Hiram 
or Adoniram, who was the builder of the Temple, is entirely extracted 
from the history of the Jews. 


3. The pillars which they exhibit in their lodges represent those of 
the Temple of this King. The lodges themselves represent the temple, 
and the temple the Jewish law. On this account the manifesto of the 
Grand Orient of Portugal against the lodge of Regeneration, as likewise 
that of the latter against the former, are dated from Jerusalem. 


4. And they are dated from Jerusalem in the year 5821, the ma- 
sonic date, that is, 4000 years before the coming of Christ, and 182] 
since (to our era); the two together making the computation of Moses 
since the creation. 


5. The title of sons of light, and the sons of darkness, by which they 
are called, allude to a passage in the evangelist John, which refers to 
the Jews. 


6. The grand patron of the Freemasons is St. John the Baptist, be- 
cause, being the last of the Jewish prophets, he immediately preceded 
Christ, who abolished the Jewish law. All the saints of this law consi- 
der Christ as an impostor. They call us, the followers of Christ, Gen- 
tiles, reprobates, and idolaters: in this they shew that they are Jews, 
by selecting that Jewish saint for their patron. 


7. The epithet of profane, which the Masons confer upon us, means 
Gentiles, a term of reproach which the Jews applied to all nations but 
themselves. 


8. All Masons have two names—one, which they call profane, or 
that of baptism; and the other venerable, which they adopt when ini- 
tiated. So have the Jews who live among us under the cloak of Na- 
zarenes. 


9. The mitres, gloves, and beards with which the Masons decorate 
themselves in their lodges, are copied from those of the ancient Levites, 
or priests of the Jewish religion. 


10. In proof of this, see a description of the masonic instruments 
found in the cistern of a lodge at Coimbra, where were likewise found 
some dresses worn by Jews. 


11. The grand orient are words used in masonry, because the object 
of the Masons is to establish the nation and religion of the Jews in 
Jerusalem, which is to the east of Europe. 


12. For the same reason they put the following questions to the 
candidate for initiation, and Ream A. a subjoined answers. “* Whence 
come ye?” “ From Nazareth.” “ Whither are you going” ‘To 
Jerusalem.” “* { come from Nazareth” means, tds from among 
the Gentiles, or worshippers of Christ; and “ I go to Jerusalem, 
maa embrace the Jews, whom the Gospel has called vagabonds 
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13. In the profession of medicine there are many Masons, because 
they descend from the ancient physicians, who were, for the most 
part, Jews. They now cover their rabbinical spirit with the forms of 
masonry. 

14. The declared hostility of Masons to the throne and the altar, is 
the necessary consequence of the object of their labours, which is the 
establishment of the temple of the Jews on the ruin of all Christian 
thrones and altars. 


15. The first project of the Portuguese Cortes, or Freemasons, was 
the recall of the Jews from Holland, which shewed their connection 


with the Jewish race. 


16. The custom of the Freemasons to keep no faith with the pro=- 
fane, is that of the Jews, to keep no faith with the infidel. 


17. All the writings, or other objects of the Masons, are called 
ieces of architecture, because they are all materials for building the 
temple of the Jews. 


18. The pride of the Masons is precisely that of the ancient Jews. 


19. The expedition of Buonaparte into Egypt was nothing more than 
@ masonic enterprise; with the cbject of getting possession of Jeru- 
salem, as the head of the masonic empire. 


20. The fear which the Masons have of revealing their secret arises 
from this—that the profane, if they knew the identity of the sect with 
the Jews, would refuse to be initiated. 


21. The number thirteen is symbolical, among the Freemasons, of 
the thirteen tribes of Israel. Therefore there are thirteen principals, 
presidents, or chiefs, of masonry, divided into different branches or 
provinces. Among these are Jeremiah Bentham and Benjamin Con- 
stant. Observe how even the names are Jewish; such as Jeremiah 
and Benjamin. Jeremiah was accustomed to call the Portuguese 
and Spanish Cortes his children, in the style of the Jewish patriarchs, 
or ancient Jews. The lodges were divided into thirteen provinces ; 
and the bréthren of Oporto ordered thirteen children to sit on the three 


steps where they ranged the pillars of the lodge. 
22, and lastly. The banquets of the Rosicrucian masons are, in 


every respect, like that of the Paschal Lamb of the Jewsin Egypt. The 
disposition of the guests is the same. They lay hold of each other, 
standing on foot round the table ; they seize their food with their left 
hand ; and represent a party about to set out on a journey, shewing 
that they are strangers among us; that Jerusalem is their home; 
and that they are about, like the Israelites, to march from Egypt to 


the Land of Promise. 


After answering several objections to this recondite doctrine, and 
concluding, on the most careful review of the parallel, that Masonry is 
Judaism in a mask ; and that the object of the masons, like that of the 
Jews, is to re-establish the altar and the throne of that hated race, 
our author terminates his lucubration by exhorting his countrymen, to 
search out, destroy, and exterminate the execrable society of brethren, 
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which had, like Mount Vesuvius, thrown’ out its burning lava on the 
soil of Portugal *. 

This elaborately ridiculous view of masonry and jewry is ‘not con- 
fined to one author. We have before us several pamphlets, in which 
the same absurdities are maintained, with the zeal of apparent con- 
viction, and the pride of arrogated discovery. The object of them all 
is the same —to connect constitutional principles with secret societies— 
and then to make the latter objects of abhorrence, by shewing their 
identity with a race, at whose heretical abominations the people shud- 
der. ‘The conclusion is evident and direct—that, as the Portuguese 
expelled the refractory Jews, who refused to renounce their errors, and 
burnt the hypocritical or relapsed, who concealed them or returned to 


* It is rather surprising that, in tracing resemblances between the Constitutionalists 
or Freemasons, and the Jews, it should have escaped our ingenious theorist that the 
Freemasons established the bank of Lisbon, to make loans and to take interest; and 
that the Jews are all jobbers, money-lenders, and usurers. When thisestablishment stopt 
paymeut in December last, this its origin was not forgotten; and, as the Portuguese, 
like the French, must, on such occasions, vent their feelings in rhyme, the following 
verses were written on the occasion. The allusions are to the Cortes, who founded 
the bank ; to the Queen, who is said to have bewitched it ; and to the Junta or Commis- 
sion, composed of a medical man, who was member of the Board of Health, an eccle- 
siastic, and an engineer officer, who were appointed to examine its affairs :— 





Para concertar o Banco, 
Chamaradse carpenteiros ; 
Dizem elles nad podemos, 
Porque a obra é de Pedreiros, 


Vem mestres examinados 
No pedreiral exercicio, 
Mas dizem quo tal concerto 
Nad pertence ao seu officio, 


Pelos estragos quo acharad, 
Na Junta a quo procederad, 
Conhecem qua enfermidade 
Foi guebranto quae lhe derad. 


Entad resolverad todos, 
Como amigos do doente, 
Pelo verem tad perigoso, 
Poralhe ha medico assistente. 


Mesmo com tal providencia 
Ja oje ninguem se illude ; 
Ainda quo Doutor receite 
Com commissao da saude. 


Para quo nad lhe acoutega 
Expirar sem confissad, 
Tem 4 cabeceira um Padre 
Que lhe deite a absolvigad. 


E para quo mausoleo 

Nao custe muito dinheiro, 
Em lugar dum architecto 
Chamaraé ha Engenheiro. 


O Banco sé tem remedio 
Fazendo e quo dire o Povo ; 
Que ¢, queimar o Banco velho 
E fazer wn Banco novo. Ty 


Come, haste! our broken Bank repair, 
Let crowds of carpenters attend ; 

No! no! they cry—’tis not our care, 
What masons made, let masons mend. 


Grand masters of the Crart appear: 
With all the lore they can impart ; 
But skilled to change, pull down, or rear, 

Repairing is beyond their art. 


Amid the wreck Dame Credit lies,— 
The Junta crowd around her bed: 
Some swear she of an issue dies ; 
And some imperial witch-craft dread. 


But all agree the patient’s case 
Demands the Doctor’s instant aid ; 
The Board of Health, the doctor’s place, _ 
Seems pat for health prescriptions — 
made. 


But, lest, in spite of all his power, 
The dame expire beneath his hand, 
To ’bsolve her in her parting hour, 
A ghostly father joins the band, _ 


A mausoleum to erect ~~ | 
The ruins of her dome remain, 

And that she need no architect,“ «© 
&c, &e, &e. 2 IVS Pw Ty 
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them, they should inflict the same vengeance, or pass the same sentence; 
on the political heresies of the Charter. The zeal of its author, Don 
Pedro IV., for freemasonry, has furnished an additional motive to ‘the 
partisans of his brother for calumniating and denouncing the order. 
Accordingly, several disquisitions have lately appeared in Lisbon on 
Brazilian masonry, in which the constitutional emperor is not treated, 
in any sense of the word, like a brother. 'They all assure us that its object 
is to abolish Christianity, or at least to destroy that true form and creed 
of it called the Roman Catholic. They all declare that the dogmas of 
the Grand Orient of Brazil go the length of pure deism, if not farther ; 
and the author of one of them, entitled, “‘ A Free Exposure of Masonry, 
by a Brother who has abjured the Society,” tells us that, wherever 
the Masons are not regicides, they are infidels, though they generally 
are both. It would appear, however, that this point is made out in the 
same way as the University of London is proved to be an infidel estab- 
lishment—namely, that no particular religious system is taught, and 
that religious controversy is entirely excluded. 

Since the establishment of the charter of Portugal, no attempt has 
been made to revive masonry. It was generally felt by the friends of 
the new institution that they might be exposed to calumny by recurring 
to the ceremonies of a lodge, while they could gain no security by its 
union or secrecy. It must appear, therefore, not a little singular, that 
all the tumult about names—that all the declamations against secret 
societies, that all the fury against Jews, in the garb of approved con- 
spirators, to which we have alluded, has not the least foundation in 
fact ;—that orders of the day to the troops, addresses to the court, and 
laboured exhortations from the pulpit, which assumed the existence of 
the chimera, rest upon nothing but the invention of a faction—and that 
Portugal is convulsed by the rumoured plots and atrocities of Freema- 
sons, Jews, and Jesuits, while, perhaps, in the whole country there is 
not a Jesuit, a Jew, or a Mason to be found. 





NOTES ON ART. 
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PROVINCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Tue encouragement of the Fine Arts is salutary two ways ; it begets a 
love for, and a proportionate knowledge of the principles of, art, in the 
public, and it gives hope and confidence to the student. An academy 
in a large commercial town interests the feelings of local attachment, 
and thus gives a greater value to the patronage (we must use a hate- 
ful word) which is bestowed, than if it came from the hands of a 
stranger. The artist who looks with conscious pride upon his picture 
adorning the gallery of the town in which he lives, has a_ thousand 
compensations for poverty and neglect, in the kindness of old familiar 
faces ; and if the standard of excellence be kept sufficiently high by the 
reception of the works of men whose merit admits of no dispute, those 
opportunities for comparison are presented which. might otherwise be 
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wholly denied to the young man who painfully pursues his art in the 
solitude of some secluded village, or the almost equal obscurity of 
some noisy manufacturing capital. The inhabitants, therefore, of such 
towns as Liverpool, Leeds, and Manchester, have done admirab| 
well to support annual exhibitions, and to found institutions for the 
permanent encouragement of the arts. At Manchester, a very splendid 
building is now being erected, principally for collecting casts and pro- 
viding lectures for students in painting and sculpture, and for exhibi- 
tions. The spirit in which this plan has been carried on, and the taste 
which has been exhibited in the choice of a design for the edifice, are 
equally creditable to the members of this very opulent and intelligent 
community. The cost of this undertaking will not be less than thirt 
thousand pounds. We cannot with more propriety shew the liberalit 
with which this project has been taken up and pursued, than by giving 
an extract from the very interesting proposal for establishing this 
institution :— 

*‘ An alliance between Commerce and the Liberal Arts is at once 
natural and salutary. The wishes of mankind increase with the means 
of gratifying them; and the superftuous wealth, which is the fruit of 
an extensive and flourishing trade, finds an object in those elegant 
productions of human genius and skill, which minister to the luxury 
of the imagination. Nor do the Arts fail to reward the patronage 
which is extended to them:—they bestow an intellectual grace upon 
society; they refine the taste and soften the manners; they not only 
furnish employment for the riches, which must otherwise accumulate 
in useless abundance, but provide a counteracting influence to the gross 
and sordid spirit, which is too often the result of an undivided attention 
to mercenary pursuits.” 


After detailing the Plan of the Institution, the Report thus 
proceeds:— 

** After what has been already said, it cannot be necessary to expa- 
tiate on the many and obvious advantages of such an Institution. To 
the young especially, if the spirit of its design be properly carried 
into effect, it will prove of unspeakable service. Without refusing to 
the persevering activity of trade its just tribute of praise, or question- 
ing the benefits which arise from the accumulation of wealth, the 
candid and reflecting will not deny, that an exclusive interest in the 
pursuit of gain has a very unfavourable influence on the taste and 
manners; and that, unless a fondness for literature and the arts be 
cultivated in youth, it is rarely acquired in the later periods of life, 
when the command of leisure and the love of ease render it so truly 
invaluable. With the examples of history before our eyes, it is no 
enthusiasm to believe, that this taste is ectl } ae 


y compatible with t 
steady and ardent devotion to commercial pursuits, which af so hi 
collections ‘: na 







nourable and becoming in the character of a British Pe: 
the exhibition of works of art, in systematic ction: natura 
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in some respects, unconnected population. Drawn together from 
various points by a common centre of attraction, they would bring 
their several contributions of intelligence and information to the pro- 
motion of an important local object; a greater degree of public spirit 
would be excited; and a larger number of its inhabitants more imme- 
diately interested in the improvement and embellishment of the town. 
As many individuals, who might otherwise have continued strangers to 
each other, would thus be brought into harmonious co-operation, the 
Institution, besides the direct benefits which it would confer upon the 
community, would have the pleasing effect of removing prejudice, of 
softening the asperity of party-feeling, and of fixing the public atten- 
tion upon an object, with regard to which vehement differences of 
opinion can hardly be expected to arise. Shrinking from all parti- 
cipations in the storms of religious or political animosity, literature 
and the arts flourish only in a still and quiet atmosphere of their own; 
they are the guardian deities of peace and harmony; and by the 
feelings of generous admiration, which they excite, tend even more 
perhaps than the sciences themselves, to diffuse through the discordant 
elements of society a pervading emotion of friendly sympathy and 
mutual satisfaction.” 

All this is in excellent taste ; and it is satisfactory to know, not only 
that the necessary funds have been raised; but that there are indivi- 
duals whose liberality in the extent of their support, is only equalled 
by their judgment and delicacy in its application. 

The following extracts from two letters appear to us peculiarly 
interesting ; the first is from Mr. Heywood, an eminent banker of 
Manchester—the second from Mr. Hatfield, formerly of that town :-— 

“* Permit me to present to the Governors of the Manchester Institu- 
tion the inclosed sum of £500, with the request that they will be 
pleased to place it out at interest in the manner which may be most 
agreeable to themselves, and apply the income, yearly, as a reward, 
by a medal or otherwise, for the most. meritorious production of 
Science or Art, which may be offered to their inspection at each of 
their Annual General Meetings :—I hope, however feeble may be the 
effect of this disposition, it will have a tendency to increase the utility 
of the Institution. I have always thought that these noble under- 
takings are left short, when the effort to teach is not accompanied with 
encouragement to those who are to learn—when there is no provision 
to do honour to the diligent and meritorious student, or to offer him 
a more enduring mark of respect than the mere expression of praise.— 
Allow me to hope that many, who, like myself, can look back with 
gratitude and respect to a long connexion with the town of Man- 
chester, ‘will, by promoting the interests of this Institution, endeavour 
to obtain for the town a character as enduring as that which, surviv- 
ing the loss of wealth and commerce, still renders illustrious those 
communities where the refinements of Art were once united to the 


enterprises of Trade.” 


“‘ I have some very fine casts,” (writes Mr. Hatfield,) ‘‘ some are 
those from which Canova studied, which I am desirous of presenting 
to the infant institution at Manchester, if the directors should wish to 
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accept them, and if the present should fall within the views of the 
society. I offer them in the spirit of affection, and in the hope, that 
the example will be followed by others, who may wish to embellish 
their native town.—The casts are: 
. Apollo (Canova’s own casts.) 
Apollino. | 
Nymph, with Cupid playing on a Lyre. 
Creugas, 
Damoxenus, 
Endymion, (only three casts allowed by the 
Duke of Devonshire). 
Venus. 
. Mars and Venus, 
. Endymion, from the Capitol, (relief. ) 
Head of Canova. 
11. Bust of Virgil, 
12. Ditto Homer, Marble. 
13. Ditto Cicero, 

“The expense of conveying these by water to Manchester would, 
as far as I can reckon, cost about £40, but the wood might possibly 
sell for half that sum. I shall be obliged to you to inform me as soon 
as possible, of the result of my letter, as, in the event of their refusal, 
it is my intention to give them to Cambridge.” 

The Third Exhibition of Pictures by living Artists is now open at 
Manchester. It consists of about 200 works by 90 artists, of whom 
nearly 40 reside in Manchester and the immediate neighbourhood. 
They are, of course, of various degrees of merit; but the exhibitors 
of bad pictures, particularly of portraits, may console themselves by 
the examples of Somerset House and Suffolk-street. Some of thie 
provincial artists, particularly C, Calvert and Perigal, are decidedly 
clever; Stark, who has some beautiful things here, can scarcely be 
spoken of as of provincial fame. 


Story in Pausanias, 
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At Leeds, the Exhibition of “‘The Northern Society for the En- 
couragement of the Fine Arts” is now open. We scarcely know how 
to speak with justice of this collection of pictures by living artists, with- 
out being open to the charge of exaggerated praise. There are about 
500 works by nearly 180 artists, the greater proportion of whom are 
residents in the country. There is scarcely an offensive or outrageously 
bad picture in the gallery. Some are of the very highest order of ex- 
cellence ; particularly those of Barker, of Bath, who appears to us, as 
a landscape painter, very little inferior to Ruysdael or Hobbima. 
There are some landscapes also by Simson and Williams, of Edin- 
burgh, which, for brilliancy and force, are rarely equalled. . We pur- 
posely abstain from noticing the works of artists. resident in: the 
metropolis. gel sa ERT itu rtagy - 
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THE GEORAMA*. 


THERE are few parts of the metaphysics of national character more 

interesting to consider than the relation between public shows and 

public manners. The amusements and the habits of a people natu- 

rally re-act upon and reproduce one another; and the conclusions 

to which travellers are so wont to jump from the discourse of Polichi- 

nel, or the jokes of the Gracioso, are by no means so violent, or so 

often erroneous, us might primarily be supposed. The causes, indeed, 

which make an Italian the best judge of a picture; a German, of | 
musict ; a Frenchman, of a play; and an Englishman, of a horse-race, , 
spread, through a thousand ramifications, over the whole national cha- | 
racter. So thoroughly, indeed, do we believe this to be true, that we 

should scarcely, we think, have given a list which places the English 

in such an unintellectual inferiority to the other nations of Europe, were 

it not as a preface to. the expression of something more than a hope 

that our public amusements and exhibitions are rapidly assuming ‘gi 
a more civilised character; and that boxing and bull-baiting are on : 
thedecline. Cock-fights, dog-fights, drawing the badger, and such like 
amusements, are, we believe, as well as hope, fast sinking into decay, 
and will, ere many years have passed, have become obsolete. Me- 
chanics’ Institutes, and the diffusion of popular literature have given a 
new direction to the employment of the leisure of our working classes ; 
and their improvement has naturally shoved those immediately above 
them a step higher also, on the intellectual ladder. That portion of \ 
society, who have been designated the incurables, the aristocracy, i 
alone have not progressed. But, in another generation, they must ; y 
and there are (thank heaven!) indications already existing among | 
some of its younger members that they will. 

But the fact, we take it, is at all events true, that, during the last 
twenty years, our public means of entertainment have become far more 
blended with accomplishment and instruction. At that period those 
amusements, in which even degradation and brutality mingled, out- | 
numbered those of any other description. But now, while they have 4 
been fast diminishing, the meetings and exhibitions, calculated to cul- | 
tivate and refine the mind, have been increasing in an extraordinary 
ratio. ‘The mechanic, after his work is done, goes to hear Dr. Birk- 
beck, instead of to the alehouse; and, as regards higher grades than 
his,—where there were ten libraries at the beginning of the century, 
there are fifteen now; where there were three exhibitions of art, there 
eae: hee Pee epennietsienents relating to science, 
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The invention which has led us into these remarks, combines both 
art and science. It is the production of a Frenchman; and its first 
exemplification has been exhibited at Paris, for two or three years, 
It is now proposed, in the little work before us, to extend it to Lon- 
don. ‘Thanks be to the Peace, we now communicate rapidly with our 
neighbours, to pass from one to the other all improvements in the arts 
which support and embellish life, instead of never meeting, except for 
the purpose of trying on each other’s persons the effect of those which 
destroy it! Our object is not to review the book, which would be 
rather unfair, although the author shows that he is perfect master of the 
subject, and points out the disadvantages of common globes and maps ; 
for the work is a translation; and has been executed by somebody, 
who did not exactly understand the subject, or the language, or both. 
The object of the book is, to recommend the establishment of a 
Georama (which, we need hardly say, is a terrestrial globe, of colossal 
dimensions) in some appropriate place about London, similar to that— 
the first and only one in existence—which the same gentleman con- 
structed upon the Boulevard des Capucins, at Paris, and which has 
been there exhibited since the year 1825. 

The Georama at Paris is a hollow sphere, forty feet in diameter, 
resting upon the south pole, with its axis perpendicular to the horizon, 
and consequently the north pole at the top or zenith, The reason 
assigned for giving this position to the sphere is the absence of any 
subject of geographical interest in a segment extending to some- 
thing more than the polar zone of that hemisphere ; and thus a suffi- 
cient base is afforded, for giving firmness to the structure, as well as 
sufficient room for entering the interior. The frame-work of the globe 
is composed of arches and circles of iron, serving as meridians at every 
ten degrees of longitude, and parallels of latitude at the same distance. 
Upon this frame-work, the materials for receiving the map are stretched : 
that for the land being opaque paper, and that for the water transpa- 
rent muslin. Upon this covering all the features of the globe are de- 
lineated; and, from the size, they admit of being minutely and accu- 
rately detailed, The scale is between 16 and 17 miles to an inch; 
and some idea of the whole may be formed from the fact, that the 
island of Great Britain is nearly three feet long. It is quite evident 
that, upon a surface of such magnitude, a much more striking appear- 
ance can be given to mountains, forests, volcanoes, and other promi- 
nent objects, and also that the prevailing tints can be given to every 
zone and region. From the lower extremity at which the globe 1s 
supported, a staircase leads into the interior to three galleries : one at 
the height of the tropic of capricorn, another at that of the equator, and 


the third at that of the tropic of cancer; and these 
within nine or ten feet of the map: thus allowing the spectator either 
to examine a single place minutely, or take a coup-d’@il to the full ex- 
tent of his visual angle. rigsag te 
The Georama proposed for London is to be of more splendid dimer 
sions—sixty feet in diameter, which would give to the 1c 
Britain a length of four feet and a half; pe ak Book ie 
only eleven miles to the inch, all the principal vi 
streets of the great towns, might be marked; and 
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mation brought together, which could not be collected by any other 
means. The great obstacle to the study of Geography is the difficulty 
of managing the voluminous details, so as to reduce them to any 
system by which they can be either used or remembered, and certainly 
a good deal of that difficulty would be obviated by the erection of a 
globe of the immense size proposed. 

Some objections have been started to the position in which the 
countries are seen,—such as that the surface is concave, and the posi- 
tions are reversed. These objections, especially the latter, have consi- 
derable foundation. It is somewhat strange to call that an improved 
geographical representation of the earth which makes the east west, 
and the west east. But, we think, they may be very easily obviated, 
by making the owtside of the globe the place for the spectator. It is, 
in every way, far more calculated to convey a natural idea, and it 
would afford great facilities for certain mechanical improvements, of 
which we shall speak presently. In things of this kind the very 
execution of the original idea must suggest amendments; and it is 
almost a matter of course that the second construction should far excel 
the first. We are inclined to wonder, indeed, at the spectator having 
originally been placed within the globe. To seize and to retain a 
correct idea of it, when so placed, must necessitate a difficult and 
painful process of mind, which we may term the translation of all the 
objects which the attention gathers: a process exceedingly likely to 
distract, and almost nullify the effects of, that attention in young and 
but moderately instructed people. 

The position of the globe itself has likewise been objected to; and 
certainly that, and also its fixity, limits its utility to the mere exhibition 
of the surface, and prevents it from being in any way available in the 
solution of those problems, for which common globes are used more 
than for the communication of geographical details. Whether that 
could be obviated, and this great ‘globe could be made moveable, and 
supplied with the usual “* furniture,” of horizon, meridian, quadrant of 
altitude, and hour circles, is a fit subject for enquiry. The possibility 
no one ean doubt; because the globe could be so strengthened with 
internal diameters and struts, as to bear to be moved; and great as its 
weight would be, power enough could be applied for moving it. This 
is another reason for placing the spectator on the outside. It would 
be scarcely possible to erect the necessary internal supports and bands 
without removing the galleries, or rendering them useless as places to 
see from;—and, supposing them to be removed, strength to any 
extent could be given. e expense would, certainly, be greatly 
increased ; but so, in a four-fold degree, would be the utility of the 
machine; and the additional purposes, to which its being moveable 
would enable it to be applied, would furnish fair and ample opportunity 
for deriving from it increased receipts. 

There can, indeed, be little doubt that, if it were once constructed, 
a Georama would attract very numerous, and many of them very con- 
‘stant, visiters. y stranger would go to look at it as a sight; and 
by schools and people, in and about the metropolis, it would 
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not be restricted to merely descriptive or topographical geography, but 
might be extended to the history of the habitudes of plants, animals, 
and minerals. In a word, as it would be large enough for admitting 
the globe itself to be the register of its own changes, every change of 
which there are traces, of which the globe has been the subject or the 
scene, could be treated of there. And, supposing it to be made move- 
able, in the manner already suggested, all the purposes of an ordinary 
globe might be fulfilled upon this immense scale, in addition to those 
to which only one of this magnitude would be equal. 

We farther understand, that it is intended to accompany the Geo- 
rama with a museum, and a library of scientific and other useful 
books. The last would be most useful, even whether there were a 
Georama or not, there being at present no such establishment in the 
metropolis, accessible to those who stand much in want of it, at the 
very time when they so stand. 

As to situation, we have heard the ground about Charing Cross 
mentioned ; but the vicinity of the British Museum, of the London 
University, or the Regent’s Park, would be cheaper in the outset, and, 
perhaps, better in the end. 

We very heartily wish success to this project. We think, if properly 
set on foot, it would be a very profitable speculation, without the pre- 
valence of which belief, indeed, it is impossible it ever should exist ; 
and we are quite sure that its success would be of very great advan- 
tage to the cause of knowledge, and, therefore, a greater credit to the 
metropolis than any merely architectural monument which the skill of 
man could erect. 





CHARACTERS OF CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN AUTHORS 
AND STATESMEN. 


No. VI.—LE VICOMTE DE CHATEAUBRIAND; 


PEER OF FRANCE, AND MEMBER OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


THE ancients, who loved to find the marvellous in all the productions 
of nature, made the cameleon the symbol of versatility. The moderns, 
going still farther, adopted the name of this reptile to express by a 
single word all sorts of infidelity, syeophancy, and change. The came- 
leon changes its colour and form, almost instantaneously, accord to 
the bodies by which it is surrounded... The cameleon was, ads 
the portrait of those persons who, in changing their colour, do not wait 
till that of yesterday be thoroughly obliterated before they put on that 
of to day. They are not tiers da Rr 1H 
off the oldlove ho seg eure sol 
Before they are on with the mew...) i,4:isihy \maw® i”! 
Thus the most innocent of animals tom arvh the Ja 
human baseness—thus the most inoffensive, | e least. .at 
created beings beheld its name) become the emblem 
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the Lauristons, and of that famous Chateaubriand, republican and 
philosopher at the beginning of his career, monarchical and Catholic 
in his maturity—Bonapartist under the empire, royalist after the restora- 
tion—the friend of despotism when in power, the defender of liberty 
when in disgrace—and, according to the circumstances of the moment, 
forging weapons, in the Journal des Débats, for the independence 
of the people, or the despotism of kings. 

Disturbed by a restless imagination, by a precocious taste for an 
adventurous life, it was “ with delight” that Chateaubriand “ wan- 
dered” over our globe. He traversed wide oceans—he dwelled in the 
hut of the savage, and in the palaces of kings—in the city and in the 
camp. ‘A traveller in the plains of Greece, a pilgrim to the shrines of 
Jerusalem, he “ seated himself on all sorts of ruins.” He beheld the 
kingdom of Louis XVI. and the empire of Bonaparte pass away. He 
shared the exile of the Bourbons, and announced their return. ‘* Two 
weights which seemed to be appended to his fortune” caused it suc- 
cessively to rise and sink in equal proportions. He is taken up—he is 
abandoned—he is taken up again ;—stripped to-day, he is clothed to- 
morrow, for the purpose of being stripped again. Accustomed to 
these “ squalls,”—in whatever port he arrives, he considers himself as 
a navigator who will soon put to sea again, who “‘ makes no permanent 
establishment on land.” Two hours, he tells us, were sufficient for him 
to quit the ministry, and to give up the keys of the official residence to 
his successor; and two hours will have been enough for him to make 
peace with the men who turned him out, and who now have appointed 
him ambassador to Rome. 

Men gifted with a vivid imagination are more ready than others to 
throw themselves now into one party, now into another ; and to dis- 
claim to-morrow the opinion of to-day. ‘They speak and write always 
rather under the inspiration of the moment, than from a matured 
and digested conviction concerning men and things And what ren- 
ders this versatility, in some sort, excusable, is, that they are always 
in earnest and good faith, for they are always the dupes of their 
imagination. Monsieur de Chateaubriand is one of these. He 
has said in his Génie du Christianisme, “ that the history of great 
writers is to be found in their works ;—that we paint well only our own 
heart, in attributing it to another—and that the best part of genius 
consists in its recollections.” * He has proved this truth by his own 
writings. His different works are full of the recollections of his life— 
they state, if they do not explain, the different metamorphoses of the 
noble Viscount ; they are, so to speak, the ‘‘itinerary ” of his history— 
the “diary” of his changing opinions—the picture of his “ fluctuating” 
conduct, since the revolution. 

“The gloomy romance of Réné, in which are visible the character and 
some of the adventures of the author, is stamped with that spirit of 
mysticism which Chateaubriand ménifested from his very —r 

, soon disgusted with the profession o church, to w 
other « 1im, he went to America. Here, he penetrated far 
grands écrivains avaient mis leur histoire dans leurs ouvrages ; 
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into the immense solitudes of the New World. He “‘ wandered with de- 
light” in the majestic forests inhabited by the Natchez, and raised his 
style to the level of the grandeur of the pictures which unfolded them- 
selves before his eyes. He saw Washington ; and “as there is virtue 
in the looks of a great man,” he imbibed those principles of republic. 
anism and philosophy which he afterwards developed in the work he 
published in London, during his emigration, under the title of “An 
Historical, Political, and Moral Essay on Ancient and Modern Revo- 
lutions, considered with reference to the French Revolution.” But 
“two voices having issued from the grave, a death, which became 
the interpreter of death, having stricken him,” M. de Chateaubriand, 
like another Magdalen, repented—and became Catholic, Apostolic, 
and Roman. He published the interesting episode of Atala, in the 
Mercure, of which he was one of the proprietors, “as a bait to seduce 
people to read the Génie du Christianisme,” which appeared a year 
afterwards, when Bonaparte wished to make himself an absolute and 
most Christian king, ‘The Génie du Christianisme, a mixture of some 
sublime parts with ridiculous and tedious disquisitions, obtained, at its 
first appearance, a prodigious success. Patronised and cried up to 
the skies by the booksellers, the blues, and the sentimentalists, M. de 
Chateaubriand became immediately a personage of importance. He 
celebrated “ the man sent by Providence as a sign of reconciliation, 
when it was weary of punishing ”—and “the man of Providence,” 
then First Consul, chose the author of the Christianisme to accompany 
Cardinal Fesch, as Secretary of Embassy to the court of Rome. 

Atala had been the foundation of M. de Chateaubriand’s fortune ; 
and, some time after his arrival at Rome, M. de Chateaubriand being 
godfather to a girl, gave her, in the spirit of gratitude, the name of 
Atala. It is said that the priest refused to baptise her by this name; 
that M. de Chateaubriand insisted with all the obstinacy of an author, 
and all the pride of an ambassador; and that he complained to the 
cardinal, who was of the opinion of the priest. It is further said that, 
in the course of the discussion, M. de Chateaubriand, indignant that 
such a difficulty should be raised, expressed himself in a very free 
manner. ‘* Between ourselves,” he said to the cardinal, “ your Emi- 
nence must know very well that there is but a slight difference between 
Atala and all the other female saints,”—a position in which the cardi- 
nal was far from coinciding. 

This independence in matters of religion did not last long; and it 
was, doubtless, as an expiation of this sin against sacred things, that he 
who had proclaimed that “ there was nothing beautiful, or good, or 
great in life except in things mysterious,” took up the cross, and, # 
modern paladin, made, alone and penitent, a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Sepulchre. Chateaubriand went by Italy amd Greece, tra ‘Turkey, 
and arrived at Jerusalem towards the end of 1806. “After ha ng, 
the course of his journey, had the honour of singing, “ ous dira 
je, maman!” at the nahiies of i ai aod th » sat 
faction of “flogging a Janissary,” and ‘ burning the moustache © 
sophi with the priming of a ” he retur ao his cn 
with a dozen pebbles of Sj ros, and Corint 
bottle of the water of the Tita f that of f 
reeds gathered on the banks of the Nile, 
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Itinerary from Paris to Jerusalem. In this work there are some mag- 
nificent descriptions, overlaid by a mass of adventures, some curious, 
but for the most part commonplace ; by the side of pages of a pure and 
elegant style, are whole chapters of the merest gossiping; and great 
and just ideas are vitiated by paradoxes as anti-social, as anti-philoso- 
phical, and as anti-religious as the following—* it is to the system of 
slavery that the superiority of the ancients over ourselves is to be at- 
tributed.” 

It was the Jtinéraire de Paris a Jérusalem, in which M. de Chateau- 
briand had inserted some sentences about military glory, which recon- 
ciled the great writer with the hero of the age; and which caused the 
latter to forget the noble indignation which the poet had betrayed at 
the news of the assassination of the Duc d’Enghien. It also opened to the 
author of Atala the doors of the Academy, where he took his seat, insult- 
ing the memory of his predecessor, the illustrious and republican Chenier. 
But he had been also a somewhat severe censor of Atala, and a poet 
of wit, whose satire, “ Les Nouveaux Saints,” had, some years before, 
wounded the vanity, and disturbed the conscience, of the author of the 
Génie du Christianisme. 

It was when fortune seemed to be preparing to desert the banners 
of the man of the 18th Brumaire, that the new academician delivered 
his philippic against Chénier. In this audacious discourse, he dared, 
under the eyes of the despot, to discuss the restoration of the monarchy, 
and the trial of Louis XVI. Napoleon read the discourse, prohibited 
its publication, and, in his indignation, let fall these words so charac- 
teristic of the dispositions of the fortunate soldier who then governed 
France. ‘Since when has the Institute allowed itself to become a 
political assembly? Let them make verses, and play the censors of 
the language, but let them not stir beyond the territory of the Muses, 
or I shall know well how to make them go back to it. If M. de 
Chateaubriand is mad, there are lunatic asylums to receive him, Are 
we, then, bandits, and am I only an usurper? I have dethroned no 
one. I picked up the crown from the kennel, and the people placed 
it upon my head. Let its acts be respected !” 

The friends of M. de Chateaubriand were alarmed ; and the poet 
himself, having read in these expressions the downfall of his brilliant 
future, devoted his services to the cause of legitimacy, which he had 
till then neglected, and to the triumph of which the disasters of 
Napoleon seemed to give some likelihood. 

The composition, entitled On Bonaparte and the Bourbons, in which 
the fallen idol is torn to pieces without mercy, displayed Chateaubriand 
as one of the most devoted and ardent partisans of the government 
which foreign bayonets had just imposed upon France. The pam- 

was appointed Ambassador to Sweden ; but his repugnance 
retained him at Paris. Napoleon re-appeared. 
nd fled to Ghent, in the capacity of minister to Louis XVIII. 
returned to France after the battle of Waterloo ; he ranged himself 
among the proscribers in the Chamber of Peers, and “ requested the 
_ to suspend the course of his inexhaustible clemency.” He 
sublished. his.‘ Monarchie selon la Charte,” with the manifest and 
avowed intention of arming against the royal authority all the doubtful 
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persons who, by the ordinance of the 5th September 1816, had just 
re-entered within the pale of the charter, and adopted ideas of amnesty 
and union. 

This work cost the author a formal destitution ; and the partisan of 
legitimacy throwing himself thenceforward into opposition, established 
the Conservateur, and, armed with that journal, into which, it has been 
said, ‘“‘he crammed more eloquence than would have been sufficient 
for an ordinary man to earn a high name,” he made war to the death 
against the ministry of Decazes, which he overset. He then took his 
seat in the council by the side of Villtle—exeited the Spanish war— 
and was subsequently turned out by his colleague, as a “‘ garcon de 
bureau.” He next became liberal, and, in the Journal des Debats, 
attacked the triumvirate, Villéle, Peyronnet, and Corbiére, with a per- 
severance and talent little common; and, after three years’ contest, 
having contributed to their fall, he laid down his arms, and passed 
anew into the ranks of aristocracy, upon being appointed Ambassador 
to Rome: upon having the dignity of councillor of state bestowed 
upon his two aides-de-camp, Bertin de Vaux and Salvandy; and 
after having stipulated for the payment by the ministry of a sum of 
350,000 francs, as an indemnity for the expenses of the war—of which 
the illustrious Viscount pockets 280,000 francs, while his confidential 
secretary, M. Roux Laborie, has the remaining 70,000. 

We have seen that, in politics, versatility is the staple feature of M. 
de Chateaubriand’s character. He has divided his affections between 
the monarchy and the republic, the theocratic and the constitutional 
government. We have seen him pass from a seminary at St. Malo 
to the shores of the United States,—shed his blood at the siege of 
Thionville, under the banners of the emigration, and profess, at 
London, republican principles. We have seen him join Napoleon and 
quit him—and again join him to quit him again. We have seen him 
abjure the principles which he had proclaimed under the empire, in 
order to profit by those diametrically opposite after the restoration: 
lt has been said, and we agree with it, “in politics, M. de Chateau- 
briand has no fixed principles, and is rather un républicain manqué 
than anything else.” 

Considered as a moral and religious writer, M. de Chateaubriand 
does not deserve either the excessive praise or the excessive blame 
that have been poured out upon him. At Rome, his Génie du 
Christianisme has been placed on the prohibited list, like mile and 
Candide ; and in the seminaries, where religion is treated so microsco- 
pically, they behéld in M. de Chateaubriand only a philosopher who 
was little of a theologian, who brought within the same poetical horizon 
the Venus and Virgin Mary—Jupiter and Jehovah. They counted 
up a thousand and twenty-three objectionable propositions in his book; 
—and those parallels between the Bible and Homer—that comparison 
between the scriptural Phedra and the pagan Dido—between the 
recognition of Joseph by his brethren, and of Penelope by her 
husband,—did not furnish to the Vatican bolts sufficient to crush 
them into dust. | | te begs 
_ In the salons of the Fauxbourg St. Germain, on the other hand, 
M. de Chateaubriand is held up as the moral writer par excellence, 
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There, it has been overlooked that it is not quite according to morality 
to present to us in the Mémoires sur le Duc de Berri, his amorous weak- 
nesses as an additional perfection in the character of a chivalrous 
Frenchman,—to tell us, in Réné, in the name of virtue and of the 
monarchy, the story of an incestuous brother, who casts the eye of 
guilt upon his sister ; to delight in the description of the impurities of 
the infamous Heliogabalus; or to paint in the Martyrs the violent 
loves of Eudorus and the Druidess Velléda. 

This last work, the Martyrs, is perhaps the least popular of all 
those which M. de Chateaubriand has published, and yet, to our taste, 
it is his chef-d’ceeuvre. Its plan is vast and well wrought out : it con- 
tains novel and ably-drawn characters ; descriptions full of truth and 
beauty ; a style frequently calling to mind the beautiful Homeric 
simplicity ; bold images, and ideas, sometimes bordering on the fan- 
tastic, but still strictly those of a poet; a whole, in short, in which, 
as in the most part of M. de Chateaubriand’s works, there is much to 
blame, but still more to admire. Homer, Hesiod, Virgil, Dante, 
Milton, Klopstock, and the Bible, formed the sources of Chateau- 
briand’s inspiration when he composed the Martyrs. He has not 
raised himself as high as his models; he often wants boldness, and 
often sinks to the character of a timid copyist. Influenced by French 
taste, he has failed in the daring, the terrible, and the grand, when he 
has come to the description of his Hell. There is neither majesty, nor 
rage, nor terror in the Infernal Council of the Martyrs. His demons, 
as compared with the Titans, who tried to scale Olympus,—to Satan, 
to Belzebub, bold enough to aim at dethroning the Eternal, are but 
a troop of pygmies before a race of giants, which, by the way, have 
acquired an immense height in passing from the hands of Homer into 
those of Milton. But that creation of the Demon of Homicide, which 
our poet owes solely to his own inspiration—who, with a torch in one 
hand and a sword in the other, stops over Rome, and gives the signal 
for the massacre of the Christians—the whole of that dreadful event— 
the scene in which an apostate Hebrew, standing on the ashes of Nero, 
evokes the-demon of tyranny to answer to the vows of the cruel and 
superstitious Hé¢rocles ;—these are compositions not short of mag- 
nificent, and worthy, in every respect, of the sublimity of the epopeia. 

. The Martyrs, notwithstanding their many blemishes, bear the im- 
press of the greatest talent. A few of those strange expressions, and 
fantastic similes, with which Chenier reproached M. de Chateaubriand, 
signify but little. ‘There are imagination, ideas, images, in his poem, 
We behold Rome, with all its glorious buildings, still erect—Naples, 
with its perfumes and its revels— Germany, with its mysterious forests— 
Greece, with its enchantments—Gaul, with its Druids—and the Gauls 
and the Franks bringing to their battles that savage and indomitable 
energy which belongs to barbarians. Like Voltaire, like Gibbon, like 
Pascal, Bacon, Corneille, Racine,—Chateaubriand has more than once 
taken the subject of his pictures from both ancient and modern 
authors. His Voyage en Amérique is full of thefts from the Pilgri 
in Europe and America of Beltrami. But these plagiarisms, and the 
qm, of style with which we have reproached M, de Chateau- 

_ cannot deprive that author of the first rank among the French 
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prose-writers of the age. His imagination is as fertile as Nature her- 
self, and his descriptions are as varied as the places he has visited, the 

opinions he has embraced, or the diversified passions which have 

agitated his tumultuous existence. It is easy, and it is right, to 

criticise the political variations of M. de Chateaubriand; one must 
lament such aberrations ina public man. But nothing ‘but praises 
can rise to the lips when we think of the admirable pictures of new 
and uncultivated nature which we find in Atala—its tenderness, its 
pathos, and its passion ;—of the superb parallel between Washi 

and Napoleon, inserted in his Travels in America and Italy ;—of those 
touching scenes, so truly rendered, of the devotedness of a man of the 
desert to Réné—that unhappy exile from the ancient world ;—of that 
terrible picture of Hériocles, sick, abandoned even by his slaves, re- 
ceived into their hospital by the very Christians who have been the 
objects of his cruel persecutions, and, at last, relieved in his agony by 
the same hand which has just bound up the wounds of a martyr ;—of 
that awful description of the death of this impious and wicked man— 
his appearance before the tribunal of God, whom he has denied in 
Time, and whose face he will never more behold during Eternity—the 
intercession of his guardian angel—the silence of the guilty man, dumb 
through terror, for he has judged himself—the cries of the lost angels, 
who demand their prey—the judgment pronounced in Heaven—the 
fall of the Atheist, cast down into Hell, which yawns to receive him, 
and closes upon him, pronouncing the word “ Eternity !"—the echo of 
the abyss as it repeats “ Eternity !”— All these things cannot, we think, 
but be regarded in their various ways, as beauties touching, tender, 
terrible, and sublime. It is, we readily admit, foolish to cry up M. 

de Chateaubriand’s compositions as anything approaching to faultless, 
but it is equally foolish, and unjust besides, to conceal or to deny his 
great, many, and very varied merits. 





THE ROSICRUCIAN. 


“ AND, after all,” said Lubeck Schieffel, soliloquising aloud, “ what do 
{ know? It is true I have obtained the first honours of the university, 
—have learned all the professors can teach, and am considered the 
ablest scholar in Gottingen; still, how little do I know, and how un- 
satisfactory that knowledge is !”—“ Aye, what do » you know ?”’ said a 
voice so near that it made him start. “I know,” said Lubeck, “ that 
you are some idle fool to be prating here at this time of night,” for he 
felt ashamed and angry his soliloquy had been overheard: but both 
shame and anger gave way to surprise, when, upon turning suddenly 
round to discover the speaker, he was not able to any one, 
though the moon shone brightly, and for a consi distance around 
was a level plain, without a single tree or other sb could 
have afforded concealment. nial 
The astonishment of Lubeck was beyond « | 
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persuade himself that it was some trick ; but the nearness of the voice, 
and the nature of the place, forbade such a conclusion. Fear now 
urged him to hasten from the spot : being resolved, however, that if it 
were a trick of a fellow-student, he should have no advantage, he ex- 
claimed in as jocular a tone as he could command, “ Tush, I know you, 
and wish you better success the next time you attempt the incognito.” 
He then made the best of his way to the high road, and, musing upon 
this curious and unaccountable circumstance, returned to his apartments. 

Next morning Lubeck went to the site of the preceding night’s ad- 
venture, with the intention of ascertaining the manner in which this 
curious trick had been performed, (for with returning daylight he felt 
reassured that it was such,) but his dismay was very considerable when 
he arrived at the spot, for, owing to the nature of the ground, he was 
at once compelled to decide that it could not be a trick performed by 
human actors. 

How unsteady is the balance of the human mind! The manner in 
which the strongest understandings are sometimes swayed by the most 
minute circumstances is perfectly unaccountable ; and the smallest foun- 
dation, like the stem of a tree, often carries a wide-spreading super- 
structure. The wild stories of his romantic countrymen were, for a 
time, eagerly perused by Lubeck ; and the mind, which had before de- 
lighted in them as entertaining compositions, lent them that deep atten- 
tion which admitted the possibility of their reality. 

Expecting that the invisible person (for such he was now persuaded 
existed) would again address him, Lubeck went night after night to the 
same spot, but in vain! ‘Till at length, as the event became more 
remote, the impressions of that night became more faint ; at last, he 
felt convinced that the whole must have been the result of his own 
imagination, and was quietly pursuing his studies, when one morning a 
stranger was ushered into his apartment. 

“TI believe,” said the stranger, ‘‘ I am addressing Lubeck Schieffel, 
who gained, with so much honour, the last prize of this university.” 

Lubeck bowed assent. 

“You may probably feel surprised,” continued he, “that a perfect 
stranger should obtrude himself upon you ; but I concluded that a 
person who had already obtained so much information would naturally be 
desirous of embracing any means of increasing it, and I believe it is in 
my power to point out to you a way by which that increase may be 
obtained.” 

“I certainly feel an ardent thirst for knowledge,” said Lubeck ; “as 
yet, I cannot but agree with him who said, ‘ all I know is, that I know 
nothing.’ I have read the books pointed out by the professors, and all 
that I have read only confirms the justness of this conclusion.” 

“ And rightly,” said the stranger, “ for of what use are the majority of 
the ancient writings, but as they furnish excellent rules of morality, and 
specimens of elegant or amusing compositions? We may admire the 
descriptions of Tacitus, the simple style of Livy—be dazzled by the 
splendid imagery of Homer, or melted by the tender traits of Tibullus 
or Euripides—we may laugh with Anacreon, or enjoy the still beauties 
Fo nears ina i amet in dy me 
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“ Stay, stay,” said Lubeck. “ Swell the listno further : from all these 
books some knowledge I have drained, but am still not satisfied. | 
still thirst, still pant for knowledge ; and am sick to the soul of knowing 
no more than the rest of the world. I would s 

“If you look to gain,” said the stranger, interrupting him, “ for such 
universal knowledge from books, you must be disappointed. It would 
consume nearly a life, to read all that has been written upon any one 
science, which, when known, is but one step forward ; and while we are 
striving to reach wisdom, death overtakes us. Besides, you learn no- 
thing new from books, for invention must precede science, and clear a 
path for her, while the compilers of books but follow at a distance and 
record her steps. Still, you need not despair, for though thousands in 

vain strive to open the portals to that knowledge, which is closed by a 
bar which no force can remove—still, to some it may be given to find 
a hidden spring, which, touched “ 

“And you have found this spring,” said Lubeck, sarcastically. 

“It has been found !” said the stranger ; “it has been touched! The 
hitherto sealed portals have been opened, and the hidden knowledge 
full—complete—is revealed; but only to few, and even to those condi- 
tionally.” 

‘‘ You speak allegorically,” said Lubeck, “ what mean you?” 

“You must be aware,” said the stranger, “that he who wishes to 
excel in any one science gives-it his undivided attention: is it not 
rational then to suppose that something extraordinary must be exacted 
of him who wishes to excell in all ?” 

*‘ Full, complete attention,” said Lubeck, “ and intense and unwearied 
application.” 

‘« If undivided attention, or intense and unwearied application would 
have availed,” said the stranger, ‘‘ would you now have been seeking it? 
Attend. Suppose a fraternity had existed for many centuries, living in 
a place, rendered invisible to all the world but themselves, by an ex- 
traordinary secret, who are acquaifted with every science, some of 
which they have improved to the highest degree of perfection, who pos- 
sess a multitude of valuable and almost incredible secrets. “Possessed 
of the art of prolonging life very much, indeed, beyond its usual limits, 
and having so great a knowledge of medicine, that no malady can 
withstand them, they laugh at the diseases which you consider mortal. 
They possess a key to the Jewish Cabbala; they have copies of the 
Sybilline books. But, alas! how many discoveries which they have 
made, and have divulged, with the intention of benefiting mankind 
generally, have proved, in the event, a heavy curse to ® 

Lubeck began to feel a strong conviction that he was listening to 
either the dreams of some wild enthusiast, or the reveries of a mad- 
man; but though the ideas of the stranger were so wild, neither his 
look, tone, nor manner, seemed to warrant such a conclusion ; he, 
therefore, was greatly embarrassed how to proceed. At length he 
observed,—* For what purpose, may I ask, do you endeavour to amuse 
me, with relating what to me seems simply impossible?” . 

“Impossible!” repeated the stranger, ‘‘ Impossible !—thus it ever is 
with mankind. Whatever escapes their i —whatever 
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cannot readily comprehend or explain, they pronounce™to have no 
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istence, or to be utterly inexplicable. Consider how many things, 
which to you appear possible, to one of less information would appear 
what, you pronounce this to be ; and thus was Galileo imprisoned, and 
forced to deny truths which were not comprehended. You admitted 
to. me, a short time past, that all your knowledge amounted to nothing. 
Still, the moment I tell you of what you cannot comprehend, you at 
once pronounce it to be impossible. Listen!” continued the stranger, 
and immediately the same remarkable voice, which Lubeck had before 
heard, exclaimed—‘ Aye! what do you know?” 

The tenor of the stranger’s conversation had not recalled to Lubeck 
Schieffel the events of that memorable night, but now it rushed upon 
him in an instant, and before him he conceived was the supernatural 
being who had haunted his steps. 

*“‘ This extraordinary society, of which I was telling you,” continued 
the stranger, ‘‘ received its name from Christian Rosencrux,.who was 
born in Germany, in the year 1359. He was educated in a monastery, 
and excelled in most ancient and modern languages. A powerful desire 
urged him to seek a more extensive range of information than could be 
obtained within the precincts of a cloister, and he determined to travel. 
The religious feelings, common about the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, led him to visit the Holy Land. Having seen the Holy Sepulchre, 
he proceeded to Damascus, where he was in great danger of losing his 
life. This circumstance, however, was the cause of all his fame and 
greatness; for he learned from the eastern physicians, or (as they are 
sometimes called) philosophers, who undertook and completed his cure, 
the existence of many.extraordinary secrets, by which his curiosity was 
so highly excited, that he spent much time travelling over most of the 
eastern parts, till he became master of those most wonderful secrets, 
which had been preserved by tradition from the ancient Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, Brahmins, Gymnosophists, and the Magi. 

*‘ Upon the return of Rosencrux into his own country, he collected 
together several men of similar pursuits with himself, and to them he 
communicated those secrets, the fruits of his labours and discoveries. 
This was the origin of the Rosicrucians, or Brothers of the Rosy-cross ; 
they were likewise called Immortales, because of their long life ; Illu- 
minati, on account of their knowing all things ; Invisible Brothers, 
because they appeared not. Its existence was concealed till about the 
year 1600, when,, by some unaccountable means, it became known. 
Some time after, two books were published which, it was pretended, 
were the productions of members of this society ; the one was entitled 
‘ Fama fraternitatis laudabilis ordinis Rosecrucis'—the Report of the 
laudable order of the Fraternity of the Rosy-cross; the other, Confessio 
Fraternitalis—the Confession of the Fraternity. These books gave a 
pretended account of the society and its views. ‘That these books were 
the production of those they were pretended to be, was openly denied 
in 1620, by Michael Bede, who publicly declared that he knew the 
whole to have been fabricated by some ingenious persons. A great 
number of persons. falsely pretended to belong to this society, espe- 
cially Robert Hudd, an Eng lish physician; Michael Mayer ;, and, 

ve all, in the year 1600, Ja acob Behmen, (often called the Teutonic 
s 3). but he was a mere enthusiast, 
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“Tt was believed that Rosencrux died in the year 1448, But, in 
truth, so famous a man could not disappear from the world (as he was 
bound to do by the rules of the society) without the greatest curiosity 
existing to ascertain the particulars. It was therefore pretended that 
he died, although he lived in the society for above two hundred years 
after that feigned event.” 

“'Two hundred years!” said Lubeck, in astonishment. 

“ The way of prolonging life is, as I told you, one of our great se- 
crets, which can only be communicated to the initiated ; but thus far J 
may tell you—its duration depends on the influence of the stars.” 

“Do all men’s lives depend on them? I have often heard that 
the planets have influenced the actions of men—which to me seemed 
strange; but how can they affect the ezistence of you, and you 
only ?” 

“| wonder not at your question, but I may tell no more; for an 
attempt to divulge certain secrets would cost my life.” The stranger 
continued: “ The renowned Paracelsus was also one of our fraternity, 
and it was to him that we are indebted for the elizir of life. He was 
reported to have died also, in the year 1541, but he survived above a 
century. ‘The members of our society or fraternity bind themselves by 
a solemn oath to keep our secrets inviolable; the nature of this oath 
is so extraordinary, that even a mere attempt to violate it is prevented 
by death! Suppose this fraternity to consist of a stated number of 
persons, one of whom occasionally retired, if you had an offer to be- 
come one of them, would you accede to it ?” 

“But do I not recollect,” said Lubeck, ‘you said something ex- 
traordinary would be required.” 

‘* We have conditions,” said the stranger, ‘ but by you they are easily 
to be fulfilled. You must be free from crime; you must separate 
yourself from the world, and all that is in it,—parents, relations, 
friends—and take a vow of celibacy!” 

The look of eager hope and delight, with which Lubeck had, till 
now, listened to the latter words of the stranger, changed at once to 
disappointment and sorrow. His expectations, which had been raised 
to the highest pitch of excitement, were now dashed to the ground 
at once. 

“It cannot be—it cannot be!” he hastily exclaimed, “never, never 
can I consent to abandon Hela. I am engaged to be married—nay, 
the day is fixed.” 

“Can you be so infatuated as to reject my offer?” 

The lover, in his imagination, has no comparison to her he loves: 
her form exists, perfect, supreme, and all-absorbing, in his mind. No 
tasteful imagery, no descriptive words, could give the feelings as they 
there exist: to him the plainest language’ speaks the best, for his 
own mind then adds the most, to that which gives the least. Lubeck 
briefly replied, “ You never saw her!” 

“ Consider, I pray you,” resumed the stranger, “that, in fifty or sixty 
years, your earthly career will be run; and in how much less time 
will beauty have passed away; that beauty, at whose altar you are 
now about to sacrifice continued youth, health, and a surpassing 
knowledge.” FE RT Fe IN ETS 
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«<« Bat,” added Lubeck, “ even when her beauty shall have faded, her 
mind will still remain.” | 

“ Still,” said the stranger, “still! what mean you?—Some fifty or 
sixty years! And can you balance these few years with centuries of 
that enjoyment which you so late desired? Believe me, if your mar- 
riage be happy, joy will make Dt grieve for the brevity of life ; but if, 
as it too often happens, you find the temple of Hymen borders too 
closely upon the burying-place of Love, then sorrow will cause you 
to be weary of its length.” 

The stranger here paused a few moments, and then continued: 
_ “It is said, mankind petitioned Jupiter, that Hymen and Love 
should be worshipped together in the same temple; for, in conse- 
quence of their dwelling apart, many an offering had been given to 
Love, which should have been dedicated to Hymen ; and that Hymen 
had many a vow, which ought first to have been offered to Love. 
To this reasonable request, the god promised compliance, and Hymen 
and Love descended to earth, to erect a temple for that purpose. 
For some time the two gods were undecided as to where the struc- 
ture should be placed, till at length they fixed upon a spot in the 
domains of Youth, and there they began erecting it. But, alas! it was 
not yet completed when Age came and usurped the place, turned their 
temple to a ruin, and used them so harshly, that they fled. From 
thence they roamed about, Hymen disliking one place, and Love 
another: here, parents consented, and children refused ; there, chil- 
dren solicited, and parents forbade; and the world was continually 
throwing obstacles in their way. Poor Love, who was a wavering 
and tender child, felt the effects of this, and was already thinking of re- 
turning, when they fortunately hit upon a spot which they thought would 
suit them. It was situated about midway up a hill, the prospect was 
neither extensive nor confined ; one half was in the domain of Wealth, 
while the other stood on the precincts of Poverty: before them was 
Content; Pleasure resided in a splendid palace on one side, and 
Industry in a cot on the other; Ambition was above them, and Vice 
below. Here, then, they erected their temple. But Love, who had 
been wearied with the length of the road, and fatigued by the hard- 
ships of the journey, in less than a month afterwards fell sick and died. 
He was buried within the temple; and Hymen, who has ever since 
lamented him, dug with his own hands his grave, and on the monu- 
ment erected to the memory of the little god, whose effigy was carved 
in marble, he laid his own torch. And there, before the torch of 
Hymen, and on the tomb of ‘ lost Love,’ many a vow was offered up, 
and many plighted hearts have wept to find the temple of Hymen 
the burying-place of Love. Alas! your happiness is like polished 
steel, rusted by a breath; nor can you hope to quaff the full cup of 
pleasure, and find no dregs.” 

“ Life may be like an ocean of troubled water ;” said Lubeck, “ but 
there is a pearl for which we venture on its bosom. In vain, in vain 
you endeavour to change my determination. No—love is all of life 
worth living for. If I were to enter your fraternity, shall I quaff the 
waters of Lethe ?—No !—remember then, our memory is like a picture 
‘gallery of past days ; and would there not be one picture which would 
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haunt me for ever? and should I not curse the yhour: in: which [ 
bartered happiness for knowledge? Do you not think—” ? 

‘‘ It is vain,” said the stranger, interrupting. him, “ it is yain to 
argue with you now; a heart boiling as your's does, with violent 
emotions, must send intoxicating fumes to the head. I give you a 
month to consider —I will then see you again; time may change your 
present resolutions. I should regret that an unstable, evanescent pas- 
sion, like love, should part us; however, should your mind change in 
the mean time, remember where I was first heard—Till then, adieu.” 

“Till then,” said Lubeck, “ will never be; but,. before we part, 
pardon an injustice which I did you in my own thoughts. _ The extra- 
ordinary nature of your conversation led me at first to conceive that I 
was listening to the reveries of a madman. Farewell—you cannot 
give me happiness like that you would deprive me of.” 

The stranger smiled, and, bowing, left the apartment. 

The time was rapidly approaching which had been fixed for Lubeck 
Schieffel’s marriage with Hela; when, on the morning following his 
conversation with the stranger, he received the, intelligence that she 
was attacked by a violent illness. ‘The most celebrated physicians of 
the place were summoned to attend her; but the symptoms, which 
from the first had been serious, resisted their utmost efforts, and now 
became alarming. Day after day passed on, and the. disorder still 
increased ; and it appeared, that a few days at farthest, and she would 
no longer exist, for whom Lubeck had so lately given up length of 
life and surpassing knowledge. 

The crisis arrived, and the dictum of the physicans destroyed-that 
hope to which the lover till then had clung. 

Lubeck, nearly distracted, was gazing intently on that fair and faded 
form which lay before him, and. marked the. hectic red slowly give 
place to that pale wan hue, the sure foreteller of the approach of death. 
On one side the bed of his dying child, sat the aged father of Hela; 
he was silent—for he was hopeless; on the other side stood the 
physician, who to the frequently uplifted and enquiring eye of. the old 
man, shook his head expressive of no hope. ‘ Will nothing save her?” 
whispered Lubeck, his tremulous voice broken by sobs: ‘ Nothing, 
save a miracle!” was the reply. ‘ Nay, then, it must, be—” said 
Lubeck, and rushed out of the room, 

A week only had elapsed, and we find Hela restored, in.a most un- 
accountable manner, to health and beauty, by an unknown. medicine, 
procured by Lubeck from an unknown source, which no.enquiry could 
induce him to divulge. Week, passed after week, and nothing had 
been said by Lubeck relating to the approaching marriage; he was 
oppressed by a deep melancholy, which every attention of Hela seemed 
but to increase. 

They were taking one of their accustomed rambles; it, was one of 
those beautiful evenings, which are frequent towards the latter end of 
autumn: the sun was just sinking behind the dark blue mountains, : 
the sky seemed one continued sheet of burnished gold. , The bright 
leaves of the trees, the surrounding rocks, and the distant hills, were 
gilded by the same heavenly alchymy. This Late ar ng ll 
deep red, glowing like the ruby, mingling. beantifully. with, the, brown 
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and yellow tints which autumn had spread over the scene. Nota 
sound was heard, save, at measured intervals, the long-drawn melan- 
choly note of some distant unseen bird, and, but for this, they two 
might have seemed the sole inhabitants of a silent world; ‘midst 
nature’s beauties the most beautiful: the bright setting sun seemed to 
have lent its lustre to their eyes, its colour to their cheeks ; and to delay 
his setting, as if unwilling to quit a scene so lovely. Slowly he set, 
and as slowly, and almost imperceptibly, the glowing red changed to 
the soft pale twilight, and the moon, then in her full, gradually 
ascended, mistress of the scene: and then the stars peeped forward, 
one by one, as if fearful of the light—at length another, and another 
came, till the whole face of heaven was filled with brightness. 

It was Hela’s voice, that, almost in a whisper, broke on the silence 
around. ‘“ It will be fine to-morrow—it always is afier such a sun-set 
as this.” 

“ I think it will—and I hope it may,” said Lubeck, “ if you would 
have it so! but why to-morrow?” 

** Oh, to-morrow was to have been our—wedding day.” 

There are remembrances we would fain suppress ; thoughts, which 
recalied, weigh heavy on the heart; ideas, which we have struggled 
to keep down, on which to dwell were far too great a pain, and these 
the mind, when wearied, had forgotten. And yet—one word, one little 
word, shall recall every thought, bring in an instant each remembrance 
forth, and waken memory though it slept for years. 

“ Hela!” exclaimed Lubeck, dreadfully agitated, “ that day can 
never be !” 

“What! Lubeck?” she replied, doubting that she heard correctly. 

“ Hela,” continued he, “ when you lay upon your bed of sickness ; 
when mortal aid seemed unavailing—your life despaired of—remember 
it was then I brought the medicine which so unaccountably restored 
you :—driven to desperation by your impending fate,—I sought relief, 
from beings who had the power to give it—even then ;—from them 
obtained that medicine ; but it was purchased by my happiness—I 
took a vow which parted us for ever!” 

** Dreadful,” said Hela, “* What—” ? 

*« I cannot tell you more,” he hurriedly exclaimed. “ In your ab- 
sence, I have often resolved to tell you this; but never before could I 
mention it when we were together. I feared it would break your heart— 
I felt it was breaking mine. I could not bear to think of it—I would 
have persuaded myself it was a dream—I tried to conceal it from 
myself: I would have forgotten all—but that I saved you. Alas! I 
could ‘not hide it from myself; and it were cruel to have hidden it 
longer from you. . Hela, | could not bear to hear that day named and 
not to tell you that day can never be!” 

“ What mystery! Lubeck—speak plainly—let me know all!” 

“ Listen,” he continued, “‘ since [ must tell you. You have 
heard of the Rosicrucians; and believed, perhaps, that they existed 
only in the imagination of the superstitious and foolish: too truly I 
can “prove the ¢ruth of what you have heard. Vast, indeed, their 
knowledge; vast, indeed, their power; to them may be given to pene- 
trate’the secrets of nature—to them a being co-existent with a world ; 
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but to me they possessed that, which was more valued than their 
power, than knowledge, or than life itself—it was that medicine that 
saved you! ‘To obiain it, I was compelled to take that fearful oath 
which separated us for ever—an oath of celibacy—I am a Rosi- 
crucian |” 

Long—long was Hela silent; the dread with which this avowal 
had at first filled her mind, was slowly giving way to what was to her 
more terrible, a doubt of its truth: her tearful eye marked the long 
painful hesitation between rooted affection, and disdain of his supposed 
perfidy. 

“ Farewell!” she at length exclaimed. “ Had you loved me with 
half the devoted fervour that I loved, you sooner would have died 
than have given me up; but, let it be. Farewell! Time will soon take 
my remembrance from your heart—if ever love existed there for me; 
go—seek some other favourite—and in your length of years, quit her 
as easily as you part from me ; boast to her, of the foolish fondness of 
an innocent heart, and tell the simple tale of one who could not live to 
prove your story false!” 

“ False! Hela—false !” exclaimed Lubeck, driven to desperation 
by her reproach, * you never more shall doubt me! I had thought 
that when I gave up all my happiness, dooming myself to a long life 
of misery (for life without you is misery,)—I had thought, that she, 
for whom this sacrifice was made, would, at least, have been grateful, 
and have praised my motives: this was my only hope; but now, when 
I have told the oath that gave her to life, and me to misery, she thinks 
me false. The only consolation I expected was her thanks, and these 
I have not—No, Hela, no, you never more shall doubt me! I cannot 
spare you this, my last resource, to prove how true is the heart you 
have doubted ; 

‘* Hela, look on the beautiful heavens ; how often have I gazed with 
deepest reverence on its varied lights, but never with that intensity of 
feeling that I do now; for I feel that I partake a being with them. 
There is a star this night sheds its last ray—a world shall cease to 
exist—a life must perish with it. See yon small cloud, that comes 
slowly over the face of heaven; and mark,—it wings its light way to 
ihat pale star! Now, Hela, now, you never more shall doubt me !— 
on that star depends my ——” 

She turned—and lifeless at her feet lies what was once her lover: 
silent awhile she stood, as if she doubted what she saw was real ; then 
her clasped hands convulsive pressed her head; and in her heart she 
felt ages of anguish in one moment’s woe. 

Hark! what is it that troubled echo so repeats; that wakes the fox, 
and startles all around ?—the wolf bays fearfully ; the startled owl 
screams harshly as she takes her hurried flight. 

It was a shriek, a long and fearful shriek—and oh! the tale it tells 
is w despair—that every joy is fled, that hope has vanished, and @ heart 
is broken! 

Silent is echo now; the angry wolf is heard no more; the startled 
owl has rested from her flight and terror, and stillness once again com- 
mands the scene. 


The moon has climbed her highest; and, sinking, follows darkness 
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to the west ; alittle while, and then—full in the east appears the pale 
small arch of light, that darkens, and then brighter comes again ; and 
then the long faint rays of the approaching sun, and last himself, in all 
his brightness comes, like a conqueror, and deposes night. 

The birds are chirping gladly on the trees; and gently on the ear 
comes, by degrees, the distant hum of an awaking world. But there is 
a silence man can never break, there is a darkness suns can never 


light—there is a sleep that morn shall never awaken—and such is 
death's and Hela’s. 





VINDICLE GECONOMIC#. 


PeruaPs it was no less from the excellence of its begetting than from 
the opprobrium it is wont to draw down upon those who bring it into 
the world, that it pleased the fancy of Milton to compare truth to a 
bastard ; and, most assuredly, if we believe the exaggerated praises of 
those who minister to its birth, every new principle which is developed 
to man is destined to exceed in beauty, power, and usefulness all those 
to which time has given legitimacy. There is something irresistibly 
fascinating in a new theory. The restless and enterprising mind, 
sated with the dull uniformity of a state of things in which all opinion 
seems fixed as it were ina mould, turns with avidity to that which 
promises a new train of thought—an untrodden field of speculation :— 
the philosopher grasps hold of aught that disturbs man from a state 
of profound self-satisfaction, and passive acquiescence in established 
doctrines; while the vain man and the lovers of paradox seize, respec- 
tively, the opportunity of acquiring distinction and gratifying their 
propensities, by propounding propositions as yet bold, startling, and 
opposed to the general notions of mankind. ‘The pleasure which all 
receive is repaid with usurious gratitude in extravagant expressions of 
the importance of the theory which they have adopted and in noisy 
claims for its approval. But if such be the fate of ordinary discoveries, 
in how much greater a degree was the science of Political Economy 
exposed to it! In an era new in the history of the world—an era in 
which a whole nation first, and almost at once, began to think, and, as 
the result of that thinking, if not with a feeling of disgust, at least 
with one of suspicion, to look back on all that for ages it had most 
fondly cherished,—Political Economy presented its bold, uncompromis- 
ing opposition to opinions which the most influential classes of society 
fancied themselves deeply interested to support—opinions recognized 
as axioms in legislation almost since legislation had existence; and, 
to carry which into effect, statesmen had not only exerted the arm of 
jurisprudence, but set in motion all the parade and intrigues of diplo- 
macy, and even the destructive apparatus of war. Under such a state. 
of circumstances it was impossible that a science so daring in its pre- 
tensions—so splendid in its professed results, a science of which the 
subjects came home to each individual in the community—could’ be 
long without a throng of enquirers—enquirers very rapidly glided into 
disciples, and disciples seem to ep grown into apostles. ‘These 
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have not been very long in convincing the world that at least there is 
some truth in their doctrines, nor. particularly backward in extolling 
their importance. Whether in their fondness for a favourite science, 
they have fallen into the common exaggerations of new theorists, our 
readers may, perhaps, not think a few minutes idly spent in enquiring. 

Without pausing now to examine the truth of any of the propositions 
by which it pretends to accomplish this object, we may yet be permit- 
ted to remark that to economize the labour of man is the assumed 
result of the science. That a state of labour, if not one of positive 
misery, is at all events a condition of very little happiness, few persons 
will dispute. The prospect of reward does indeed alleviate the irk- 
someuess of toil ; but it is for those rewards alone that men submit to 
its drudgery; and, in proportion as means are discovered for the abridg- 
ment of labour, is leisure left for the cultivation of all the higher 
faculties and more exquisite enjoyments of the mind. Between, how- 
ever, the two classes, one preferring the rewards of labour to the in- 
dulgences of leisure, and the other in the enjoyments of leisure seeking 
a compensation for the absence of more vulgar gratifications, we 
believe society is divided. To the former, political economy points out 
the means of obtaining a greater proportion of the comforts of life for 
an equal expenditure of toil—to the latter, it shows how, with a di- 
minished demand for its labours, it can appropriate a greater proportion 
of leisure to itself. The political economists have been charged with 
making wealth the golden calf of their idolatry. With what gratitude 
the silly scandal comes from those whom it instructs how best to 
acquire the largest quantity of time for the promotion of their schemes 
of moral cultivation, we leave it to their own consciences to determine. 
But the truth is, that although wealth is the subject of their science, 
the economists have not given to the human mind one single additional 
stimulus towards its attainment. In common with all. others who 
have perused the page of history with attention, they could scarcely 
fail to have been struck with the phenomenon, that wherever wealth 
was pouring out its cornucopia to man, there was his moral culture 
becoming invigorated and expanded, and they might thence, indeed, 
have reasoned that to promote the one was to give increase to the 
others. But to do this was no part of a system which simply aimed 
at showing how an object already in existence could be attained with 
the greatest facility ; and, surely, ifit be charged upon the economists, on 
the one hand, that, by multiplying the rewards of industry, they but 
render mankind more greedy in the pursuit of wealth, they have a 
right to retort, on the other, that, in diminishing the toils of the /abourer, 
they but find more time for the exertions of the philosopher. It is 
upon no dwarfish scale that it accomplishes those results. In the 
article of the first necessary of life, the doctrines of political economy 
involve to this country an annual saving of nearly twenty millions; 
and when we add this to the infinite variety of other: articles in the 
attainment of which they offer the most prddigious economy, we shall 
be able to form some faint estimate of the enormous extent in which 
political economy, in relaxing the demand for labour, increases the 
happiness of all those who, from whatever cause, or for whatever 
purpose, view labour as in itself an evil. _ If political economy be-not 
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the heel which was to bruise the serpent’s head, at least it deadens the 
sting of that sentence of labour to which man is, by the machinations 
of the serpent, alleged to have been from the beginning consigned. 
But there is in every community a class (need we name that em- 
phatically called the working class?) on which the curse falls with a 
deadliness far beyond that with which it presses on the others, and that 
because it has with them so little of reward to compensate for iis en- 
durance. Yet of this class is the mass of mankind literally com- 
pounded. Natural causes and mistaken institutions were going on in 
full swing to diminish this modicum of reward, and to plunge the 
wretched class into irretrievable misery and degradation, when Political 
Economy arose to teach mankind their error; and, in developing the 
true principles of population and capital, to shew how the mighty pro- 
portion of the human race might be rescued from the misery to which 
they were verging, and preserved in a state of comfort as great as the 
condition of humanity would allow them. So little are the sympathies 
of the higher orders of society liable to be interested on behalf of the 
extreme poor, and so little are we apt to conceive the misery which does 
not come home to the eye, that the term redundant population, instead 
of being regarded as a living and a powerful principle of evil, is too ge- 
nerally listened to as a mere dead letter—a cold political phenomenon. 
If such there be among our readers, let them think for a moment of the 
features which this country exhibits—men, nay even women and chil- 
dren, toiling, often for sixteen hours in a day, in a close and crowded 
manufactory, to earn the merest pittance that can preserve the flame of 
life from extinction; here and there, whole districts of squalid and 
abject pauperism ; and, throughout every parish of England, the doors 
of the overseers constantly beset by famishing supplicants for bread, 
Or let them turn to Ireland, where almost a nation of half-naked, half- 
famished, houseless wanderers, is turned destitute upon the world*, 
or carry their observation to China, where the impossibility of providing 
for offspring actually drives the parent into the atrocity of infanticide. 
This is not the illusion of a picture; it is but a faint description of 
actual realityt¢. Yet it is a reality, to the removal of which we firmly 
believe every scheme of education, proceeding in ignorance of the doc- 
trines of political economy, would have been comparatively powerless, 
Education admits of two divisions ; it is either pure mental cultivation, 
unaided by external circumstances, or it is the practical effect of ex- 


* See Art. Condition of the Irish Poor, Lond. Mag., Third Series, No. II. . 

+ In case any of our readers should think our authority not sufficient, we quote the 
evidence given on the Irish Report, by one of the witnesses who was examined as to the 
condition of the peasantry ejected from their farms under the processes of consolidation : 
“ These poor people, not getting employment, either erect temporary habitations, like 
sheds, on the highway, or they come into towns, and crowd themselves into small apart- 
ments, perhaps four or five families in a hovel or garret together, without clothes, or 
bedding, or food, living upon the chance of em ent in the town as labourers. That 
employment they cannot procure. About a month ago, witness saw a farm of five hun- 


dred acres that had forty families, consisting of two hundred individuals: of these one 
hundred and fifty were dispossessed ; they were allowed to take with them the old roofs 
of ‘the cabins, that is, the rotten timber and rotten straw, and with these they contrived 
to erect sheds on the highway. The mem could get no employment, the women and chil- 
dren liad no resource but'to bey ; and really it was a most afflicting thing to behold them 
upon the highway not knowing where to go.” 
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ternal circumstances upon the mind. To suppose that the former can 
alone be attended with anything like adequate success, with a class of 
men whose whole time is engrossed in a struggle to obtain the positive 
necessaries of life, can be little else than the pure extravagance of en- 
thusiasm, Yet, but for the discovery of the principles by which wages 
are regulated, natural causes would have been left undisturbed, if not 
to aggravate, at least to perpetuate, the very circumstances under 
which pure mental cultivation must, by the hypothesis, be so destitute 
of effect. 

‘“* Education,” said Chief Justice Best, in his charge to the Somerset 
grand jury, summer assizes, 1827, “‘ has not produced the effects which 
were anticipated. We once fondly imagined, that if we educated the 
poor in the principles of religion, we should prevent crime. The report 
of a Committee of the House of Commons shews that we have been 
mistaken. The scheme of public education has now been twenty years 
in operation. In that period our population has increased one-third, 
while the increase of crime is fourfold *.” 

With respect to external circumstances, it is obvious that, to give them 
an ameliorating effect upon the mind, those circumstances must be an- 
tecedently improved themselves. But the external circumstances of 
the labouring classes can be improved only by removing them to some 
greater distance from starvation and dependency, and byintroducing them 
to a more intimate acquaintance with a higher scale of physical comfort. 
The causes which obstruct this, and the grand agent of its accomplish- 
ment, are to be found in political economy alone. Education might, 
indeed, unaccompanied with the knowledge of these principles, under 
favourable circumstances, succeed in improving the moral character of 
many individuals. Politicians, however, when they talk of education, 
do not allude to the improvement of a few individuals, They refer 
to the regeneration of a whole class. Without availing themselves of 
the discoveries of this science, we fear, however, we should be forced 
to put some such narrow interpretation upon their term as we do 
upon that of certain modern reformers, when, in boasting to us of the 
New Reformation of Ireland, we know that they refer only to a few of 
the tenantry on Lord Roden’s estate, 

Even with a knowledge of the doctrines of political economy there 
are many countries into which the malady has, under the operation of 
vicious treatment, worked itself in so deeply that its eradication can 
only be the protracted work of time. Yet the discovery of its cause, 
even if abatement be but slow, can scarcely fail to check the further 
progress of the disease, and we cannot help indulging the anticipation 
(if Education itself be any thing more than a bugbear) that the dis- 
semination of this great principle of population will save to future 
ages and future countries the appearance of the frightful feature of 


* Of course we would not for an instant be under the imputation of being opposed to 
general education. We are only confessing our apprehension of its insufficiency, in the 
absence of all attempt to produce a better adjustment between the number of the 
people and the means for their support. Instructing the people themselves in the prin- 
a which this better adjustment depends, would be one of the means of bringing 
Mt about, bah 

The education to which the Chief Justice alludes is of too narrow a description to 
work much good by itself. grate és 
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redundancy. Surely if political economy had no other clair upon the 
gratitude of mankind, it ought for this one discovery alone, to call 
forth the admiration of every bosom that thrills at the touch of hu- 
manity. But it so happens that this very doctrine of population has 
drawn down from morbid sentiment and mis-directed kindliness little 
else than obloquy upon the science; while those who have attempted 
to give it practical effect have been branded with every epithet of 
opprobrium. The unpalatableness of a truth is, however, but a weak 
excuse for clamouring it down; nor can its abstract good be affected 
by an injudicious application of it in practice. Among the Economists 
may be found those who, in their schemes for the subjugation of pas- 
sion to the dominion of reason, may have laid too rough a hand upon 
the former, or mistaken their course in endeavouring (if indeed they 
have so endeavoured) to achieve the extirpation of natural impulses, 
instead of giving to them simply a better direction. But what then? 
The licentiousness of their interpretation can never prejudice the text 
of the science: there it stands with all its demonstrable tendencies for 
good: to mix up with it the odium chargeable only on the supposed 
extravagancies of its believers would be about as unfair as to pass 
sentence on the precepts of Christianity, from the extent to which they 
were pushed in practice by the gambols of the Anabaptists of Munster. 

This improvement of the lower classes, which the dissemination of 
the doctrines of political economy has such a clear tendency to induce, 
cannot fail to react on all other classes of society. Offences against 
property form by far the greatest amount of crime, yet these would 
materially decrease with an alteration of a state of circumstances, in 
which the labouring classes are so reduced in condition, that jails, in- 
stead of being regarded as places of punishment, are but too commonly 
looked upon in the light of charitable institutions—a species of hospi- 
table refuge for the destitute. Nor is the greater security of property 
the only benefit to be anticipated from the alteration. It is also the 
promotion of a more social, a better state of feeling among the higher 
classes themselves. When the necessities of man drive him to be for 
ever upon the watch for plunder, the owners of property can scarcely 
fail toregard the necessitous as common enemies to themselves. Poverty, 
accordingly, becomes a crime; and the anathema of public opinion, 
which ought to be reserved for the real criminal, falls with almost equal 
weight-upon the unfortunate. 

On the new light which political economy has thrown upon the evils 
of aristocratical government, in exhibiting the opposition of aristocratical 
interests to the interests of the community, it is not our intention to en- 
large. We believe it is very generally recognised, and perhaps pretty fairly 
appreciated. It is sufficient, therefore, to remind our readers, that poli- 
tical economy, in thus shewing up aristocracy in so invidious a position, 
has set in motion a very powerful agent to disturb the besotted admira- 
tion of man to this idol of their worship. But political economy has 
another merit in reference to this subject, which does not perhaps lie so 
obviously on the surface. le the theory of rent exhibits, on the one 
hand, a steady, unvarying, kk, Saenbinenst Bef increase of aggrandise- 
ment throughout every successive stage of society, in that class of 
landed proprietorship of which aristocracy is mainly composed, the 
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doctrine of profits has shewn, on the other, that the very causes which 
promote the elevation of that one class, contain the principles of a rela- 
tive correspondent deterioration in the condition of all others. It is to 
the power of distributing wealth, however, that man is principally in- 
debted for his command over his fellow-men. Wealth is positive power. 
Political economy, therefore, in teaching nations the inevitable tendency 
of natural causes to endue one class with a perpetually increasing po- 
tentiality for oppression, while exactly in the same proportion they take 
away the power of resistance in the rest, has introduced a new principle 
into the science of government, a principle which may go some little 
way towards accounting for the singular phenomenon of the success 
with which this isolated class is ever able to pursue its own interest, 
though in opposition to the acknowledged interests of the community 
in general; and a principle which, whosoever was now to set to work 
to legislate for future ages, would do very ill to omit. 

We will turn, however, from the effects of political economy on 
schemes of government and particular classes, to its influence on some 
of the great political evils of life, and on the general amelioration of 
man. We presume we cannot name a greater curse*for the scourge of 
humanity than War; yet we believe none of the agents, which have 
hitherto appeared in the world, will be found half so effectual as political 
economy for the extirpation of this direst calamity. For centuries has 
philosophy attempted to destroy this barbarous propensity of man ; for 
centuries has Christianity preached the doctrines of peace. The former 
failed, perhaps, because it resolved all morality into an ideal abstraction. 
It talked of virtwe, but it never defined in what virtue consisted: it 
never presented to man in a tangible form the good which was to flow 
from obedience to its commands.—In referring all good to the appro- 
bation of the Supreme Being, Christianity would have left the matter 
in as vague a state as ever, had it not set forth a fuller catalogue of 
positive precepts, and attempted to ensure obedience to them by the 
sanctions of reward and punishment. But these, uncertain in their 
character, and distant in their application, were ill calculated to produce 
much effect upon a being so litttle accustomed as man to sway his con- 
duct, by the anticipation of remote and indefinite consequence—more 
especially, when the degree of that remoteness was so great that the con- 
sequence was not to attach until after he had undergone a complete 
change in his being. However great a subject of lamentation it may 
be to many, it is a fact too notorious to be disputed, that men are, in the 
main, very little affected by spiritual considerations. During the middle 
ages of Europe, the church exerted all its influence by persuasions, 
decrees, anathemas, and pretended revelations of the Almighty, to put 
an end to the system of private warfare, which was one of the many 
noxious shoots of feudal institutions. They were attended, however, 
with scarcely any success; and it is to temporal causes alone that 
Robertson ascribes their ultimate abolition. - But, in the year 1828, the 
world appears little more influenced in its political operations by any 
thing beside its temporal interests, than it was while Catholicism was in 
allits power. We have heard much of late of a certain “untoward event; 
——we have heard it objected to on the score of unjustifia e intertere ‘ 
—on the disturbance of the balance of power—on. the trade of -ou 
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merchants at Smyrna, and the weight of our national debt; but we 
have never heard a single individual get up in either house of Parlia- 
ment and denounce it as part of a system contrary to the feelings of 
humanity, and the principles of the Christian religion ; nor when, on 
other occasions, the cabinets of Europe have prepared to plunge their 
respective countries in war, has a politician ever arisen to oppose their 
designs with the beautiful lesson of Christ, ‘“* Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the children of God.” By aiding, how- 
ever, the precept of peace, in reference only to its temporal results, it is 
left to work its way merely by its innate beauty—in other words, by its 
own self-evidence of good. Now, good is not an absolute, it is a rela- 
tive term. A doctrine may be very good in the abstract, and yet there 
may be counterbalancing circumstances to make it bad ;—as, for in- 
stance, it may, as an abstract proposition, be good for one man to live 
in a state of peace with another; yet, if the contiuuance in that state 
involves the chance of detriment to him, it may, nevertheless, be better 
that the peace be broken. This will depend upon the correct applica- 
tion of the value of the circumstances which are involved in a state of 
peace, and the detriment on account of which it is meditated to be 
broken. ‘The good of peace will be the preponderance of advantages 
on its side. It is by an identical principle of calculation that the bene- 
fits of peace to a nation are to be determined. 

Now, political economy has shewn that the greatest miscalculations 
on both sides have, throughout all history, been made against the cause 
of peace. In displaying in a light infinitely stronger than it was ever 
before exhibited in, the reciprocal advantages to nations of foreign 
trade, it has taught to each, with a corresponding increase of force, 
the benefits to itself of peace ;—in exposing the real character of com- 
mercial restriction, it has demonstrated that all its long catalogue, 
instead of containing so many articles, the preservation of any one of 
which had previously been considered almost of sufficient importance 
for nations to forego for it the blessings of peace, was but one bulky 
renunciation of mischiefs. In every extrinsic cause of quarrel between 
nations, the first cannot fail to be operative; the second wipes out, 
perhaps, the most prolific source of war to civilised man. Thus, po- 
litical economy, in identifying a state of peace with the plain, palpable, 
and immediate interests of mankind, becomes a certain agent for its 
establishment; for there is no proposition of more universal truth than 
that, of the existence of such interests it is only necessary to inform 
man, in order to secure his acting in conformity to them. The ex- 
ceptions are so few, that obedience to the dictates of self-interest may 
be pronounced almost the invariable rule of individual conduct; and, 
if communities have generally swerved from it, the anomaly should 
either be attributed to ignorance of its existence, or the preponderating 
influences of individual yet sinister interests. 

But, political economy does not stop at the prevention of open hos- 
tility. It,involves the annihilation of all those petty jealousies and 
rivalships which have hitherto retarded the social intercourse of na- 
tions, and even created feelings of malevolence between individuals of 
the.same, community, By teaching that mutual aggrandisement is 
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reciprocal interest, it banishes for ever the miserable feeling which too 
often leads one country to repine at the prosperity of another ;—ip 
the destruction of all sinister interests it involves the destruction of all 
the animosities which they engender. But these interests have not 
contented themselves with the mere creation of unsocial feeling, they 
have produced the most harassing and annoying restraints upon the 
community ; and have actually enrolled, as crimes in the statute-book, 
actions which, if not in the main beneficial, are at least harmless. In 
blotting these out, political economy will not only simplify the volume 
of law, and reduce the cost of its administration, but it will materially 
improve the general condition of society ; whilst it relieves individuals 
from the moral odium and physical punishment of criminals, in ex- 
empting them from a proportion of suffering, it will leave them to a 
more unrestricted freedom of action ; in saving those individuals from 
being demoralised into culprits, it will spare society the reaction of 
that demoralisation on itself. 

These are among the more direct.results of the general diffusion of 
the doctrines of political economy ; some of its collateral consequences 
are scarcely less important. The spirit of inquisitioners, which is the 
best and most prominent characteristic of the present day, must have 
had its origin in some great shocks antecedently given to prevailing 
opinion. It must be confessed that many such have occurred during 
the last half century, and therefore it would be too much to attribute 
the positive generation of that spirit to political economy alone. But 
it must be remembered that political economy did in itself operate as a 
shock of no inconsiderable magnitude; it gave the death-blow to a 
very large class of the most venerated opinions—opinions, as im- 
portant in consequence as they were universal in interest; and, in 
doing this, its exposures could scarcely fail to infuse into that spirit of 
enquiry a very large amount of life and energy. 

In thus stimulating the general activity of mind, political economy 
brings along with it a new stimulus to the cultivation of science. By 
combining into a science the most familiar subjects of individual in- 
terest, and determining all that relates to them by its rules, man is in- 
troduced to a close intimacy with scientific pursuit, and thus, on a 
large scale, imbued with a taste for its pleasures. The practice, more- 
over, of referring a given set of subjects to the determination of an 
exact science, engenders a habit of more defined and accurate reasoning 
upon all others; and, perhaps, it is to the fashion which, in this respect, 
political economy has of late set in the House of Commons, that we 
perceive such a complete alteration in the tone and manner of con- 
ducting its proceedings, and actually witness the phenomenon of 
plain statements of facts and dry deductions of reasoning superseding 
the vague and declamatory harangues with which the country gentle- 
men used formerly to be, at the same time entertained and hum- 
bugged. 

Whether, in thus sketching a few of the probable results of the pro- 
mulgation of the doctrines of political economy, we have looked at 
them through the magnifying medium of affection, we leave it to the 
judgment of our readers to determine. ‘To us they wear no exaggera- 
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tion; and, most assuredly, if we have correctly delineated them, it 
can scarcely be denied, that political economy, whether as respects its 
more immediate objects, or its collateral results, deserves to take its 
foremost rank among the noblest and most important of human 
sciences. 





THE FOREIGN PORTFOLIO—N*. IV. 


FRANCE, 
PUBLIC COURSES OF LECTURES OF PARIS. 


Tue French journals have of late made frequent mention of the three 
courses of lectures on literature, philosophy, and history, which Messrs. 
Villemain, Cousin, and Guizot have recently commenced at the Faculty 
of Letters of the Academy of Paris ; and many of our periodicals have 
echoed the Parisian phrases of the influence to be exercised on the public 
mind by these lectures, wherein the most important historical, philoso- 
phical, and literary problems are developed with that superiority of 
talent which distinguishes the three illustrious professors. 

We have no desire to disturb this concurrent praise accorded by the 
liberal journals to Messieurs Villemain, Cousin, and Guizot. The 
opening of these courses of lectures is a happy event for the youth of 
France ; and their lessons, in unison, as they must be, with the ideas and 
the necessities of the age, cannot fail to contribute to the triumph of 
liberty and the progress of civilization. 

But these three mentioned are not the only courses of lectures which 
exist at Paris, nor the only ones, which by the salutary influence they 
exercise, and the illustrious names of the professors who deliver them, 
deserve to draw on them the public attention. It is to supply an 
omission which savours of injustice, and to excite, if it be possible, an 
useful emulation among the men who have weight in the public affairs 
of the three kingdoms, that we propose briefly to enumerate the prin- 
cipal establishments for public instruction existing in Paris, and which 
have earned for that city, and in this point of view most deservedly, the 
title of the capital of the civilized world. 

Without reckoning the ‘Ecoles Royales gratuites de dessin,’ 
established in the Rue de I’Ecole de Médecine et Rue de Touraine ; 
* L’Ecole Royale et spéciale des Langues Orientales vivantes,’ at the 
Bibliothéque du Roi; the course of lectures on astronomy which 
M. Arago gives annually at the Observatoire, and the lectures on 
chemistry applicable to dyeing, which are delivered at the Gobelin 
manufactory,—Paris counts four grand public establishments in which 
the sciences, literature, and the manufacturing arts are taught gratui- 
tously by the most distinguished men in their respective branches of 
the kingdom. ‘These are, ‘Le Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers,’ in 
the Rue St. Martin, ‘ Le Jardin des Plantes,’ ‘ Le Collége de France,’ 
and ‘ La Sorbonne,’ of which the two last are situated in the Faubourg 
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It was M. Grégoire, formerly bishop of Blois, who ‘first proposed 
to the Committee of Public Instruction in the National Convention 
the creation of the ‘Conservatoire des Arts et Meétiers ;’ and the 
Council of Five Hundred, in its sitting of the 6th May, 1798, decreed 
that a great part of the buildings of the suppressed abbey of ‘St. Martin 
des Champs,’ should be appropriated to its establishment, and that 
there a collection should be formed of models of all the instruments 
known or invented by man, and used in the several arts and professions, 
Besides instruction in design, in architecture, and in mechanics, the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers has a course of lectures on political 
economy by M. J. B. Say; a course on geometry by M. Charles Dupin; 
and one on chemistry, as applied to the arts, by M. Christian. These 
lectures are public, and have for their object to form skilful artists and 
distinguished professors. 

The courses delivered at the Jardin des Plantes are.numerous. They 
embrace every branch of natural history. There M. Cuvier gives his 
justly celebrated lectures on comparative anatomy; M. Teynard his 
lessons on chemistry; M. Jussieu on botany; and other professors, to 
the number of twenty or thereabouts, instruct in other classes of 
natural sciences. 

The Jardin des Plantes, founded in 1635, is one of the most curious 
establishments in Paris. Its collection of plants and shrubs of every 
description is immense. Its library and other vast galleries are filled 
with the rarest productions of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms in all parts of the world. The theatres in which the lectures 
are given, are situated in different parts of the Jardin; of these the 
principal, called the Amphithétre, not far from the Ménagerie of living 
animals, is capable of holding at the least two thousand persons. 

The ‘ Collége Royale de France,’ founded by Francis I., built by 
HenryIV., and inaugurated by Louis XVI., reckons no less thantwenty- 
one courses of lectures, in which instruction is given gratuitously in 
astronomy, the mathematics, general and mathematical physics, expe- 
rimental physics, medicine, anatomy, chemistry, natural history, the 
natural law and the law of nations, the history of moral philosophy, 
the Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Syrian languages, Arabic, Persian, the 
French language by M. Andrieux, history and moral philosophy by 
M. Laromiguiére, ancient history by the learned and modest M. Daunou, 
and Latin poetry, which was at one time treated by M. Tissot. A 
great number of ladies attend the lessons of these professors, and more 
especially those of M. Andrieux on the French language. 

The course of lectures at the Sorbonne equal in numbers those of 
the Collége de France; but the principal object of the institution is 
instruction in the belles lettres and modern history.. MM. Gay-Lassac, 
Biot, and Barbier-du-Bocage, it is true, give lessons,in chemistry, 
physics, and geography ; but the lectures most frequented are those of 
M. Lacretelle on the history of France, and especially those of Messieurs 
Villemain, Cousin, and Guizot. 9 1ea eat bay 

These three writers are, as it were, the representatives of the youth 
of France; they have the ideas of the rising generat ‘which they 
partake the opinions: ail three suffered persecution by the last mit str 
and the two last, displaced from the professor’s chair by thos 
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seek to put the public mind in fetters, have been reinstated by the 
influence of public opinion. . M..Villemain, formerly pupil of the 
normal school, a member of the Academy, author of the History of 
Cromwell, and of an essay on Montaigne, treats, in extempore lectures, 
of the comparative history of modern literature. He labours. more 
particularly to make known the writers who during the eighteenth 
century shone in France and England. M. Cousin, the pupil and friend 
of M. Royer Collard, translator of Plato and annotator on Descartes, 
consecrates his lectures to the history of the Platonic philosophy, which 
he prefaced by a general survey of the history of philosophy through 
all its epochs. « Lastly, M. Guizot, known in the republic of letters by 
his history of the English Revolution, and by several other works, in 
which he has courageously defended the institutions of his country, has 
applied himseif to retrace the history of European civilization. These 
respective courses have the fullest success, and two thousand pupils of 
all ages and ranks of society crowd the vast hall of the Sorbonne: to 
pursue this triple course of study, in which the history of ancient and 
modern philosophy, the history of civilization since the irruption of 
the barbarians, and the comparative history of the. modern literature 
of different countries, form.a happy union: and where,.as a French 
journal* has expressed it, “‘ three minds, of a cast entirely different, the 
first, by sudden revelations and inspirations of genius worthy of ancient 
times; the second, by observations the fruit of learning and reflection ; 
the third, by ingenious and eloquent pictures, simultaneously. answer 
all the calls of French curiosity, and invite the minds of their country- 
men to the contemplation of the laws by which humanity is directed 
in its course towards perfection: a new and bold study, which the pro- 
foundest thinkers of the past age had merely glanced at, which, at best, 
they had contemplated without reducing it to a science, but towards 
which all the efforts of the rising generation seem to be directed; a 
study at once peaceable and fruitful, which excites at the same time a 
spirit of patience and of daring, encourages zeal by confidence in the 
future, and tempers it by a just view of present obstacles ; thus forming, 
all for one and the same end, philosophers to devise reform, the pre- 
cursor to prepare the way for it, and prudent politicians to effect it in 
due season.” : 
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LITERATURE. 


‘Histoire de l’Assemblée Constituante, par M. Alex. Lameth, Lieute- 
- nant-Général, Membre de la Chambre des Députés,’ tom. 1. in 8vo. 
_ Paris, 1828, Montardier. 

‘ History of the Constituent Assembly,’ &c. 

Like the venerable Lafayette, the Chevalier Alexander Lameth began 
his political career by devoting himself to the cause of America. After 
displaying his valour in the ranks of the United States’ militia, return- 
ing. to Europe in company with the friend of Washington, he shared 
with him the admiration of the court ; and with the distinguished 
title of the handsome Lameth, was, until the commencement of the 
revolution, the favourite of the {ladies who formed the court of Marie 
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Antoinette. Being chosen in 1789, by the noblesse of Peronne to 
represent them in the States General, he boldly determined for the 
cause of liberty. He defended with constancy the royal authority 
against the encroachments of democracy, and the rights of the citizey 
against the pretensions of the noblesse. In the days of terror he 
joined Lafayette in arresting the torrent of persecution, and Barnave 
in propping the authority of the court, which bad faith, and proceedings 
unworthy of the high quarter whence they emanated, had ruined 
in the opinion of the public. He founded the club of the ‘ Feuillants,’ 
was proscribed by the Jacobins, returned to France under the Empire, 
and filled the office of prefect until the restoration ; when, sent by the 
electors of the department of the Seine Inférieure as their representa- 
tive to the Chamber of Deputies, he took his place on the benches of the 
Coté gauche, and united himself with Lafayette, Benjamin Constant, 
Dupon de |’Eure, and the other advocates of the cause of freedom, in 
the defence of the public liberties. 

Himself a prominent actor in the memorable events of the first years 
of the French Revolution, M. Lameth deserves the more confidence, 
inasmuch as he was sufficiently enlightened to be able to regard 
things with a sure and clear view, and as he has too upright a con- 
science to alter them in recital, or be guilty of the slightest infidelity. 
His work proves that he is not capable of falsehood either in his own 
cause or that of others. No spirit of party can prevent his addressing 
equally to every side the language of truth. His work when complete 
will form the best answer to the calumnies uttered by the historian 
Lacretelle, against the Constituent Assembly, that assembly to which, 
if some errors, some false measures can be charged against it, France, 
it must be owned, is indebted for the principal benefits which she derives 
from her glorious revolution. 


* Mémoires du Due de Rovigo,’ tom. 1 and 2, Paris, 1828. Bossange. 


The publication of the two first volumes of the Memoirs of the 
ancient Police Minister of Napoleon has produced the most lively sen- 
sation in the salons of Paris. The names of calumniator and detractor 
have been heaped on the author, who, it is said, to escape the ven- 
geance of the law, and summonses to appeal to arms, was prepared to 
flee to Berlin. All this noise calls to mind the fable of the mountain 
labouring with the mouse. We have read these Memoirs of the Duc 
de Rovigo, and not a single important fact, not one little anecdote, 
having the charm of novelty for its recommendation, have they dis- 
closed to us. His chapters on the death of the Duc d’'Enghien accuse, 
it is true, several illustrious personages, the Prince Talleyrand, the Duke 
D’Alberg, General Hullin, &c. ; but these very same accusations, the 
Duc de Rovigo himself had already made in a pamphlet, published by 
him in 1823, and the additions which he now furnishes, in no respect 
justify the conduct of his imperial master, and do very little credit to 
the author of the Memoirs, 
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‘ Histoire des Institutions de Moise et du Peuple Hebreu,’ par J. Sal- 
vador, 3 vols. in 8vo. Paris, 1828, Selmbart. 


‘ History of the Laws of Moses and of the Jewish People,’ &c. 


M. Salvador proposes in this work to go back to the origin of the 
institutions of the Hebrew nation, to trace their combinations and 
effects, to compare them with the usages of other people, to shew in 
what degree the manners of the times, geographical position, and the 
movements of foreign nations acted on the Jews, and produced an 
influence on whatever is most remarkable in their history ; and he pro- 
poses to point out, lastly, the points in which Christianity is connected 
with the Jewish dispensation, and may be considered as its natural 
accomplishment, and in what respect they differ altogether. M. Sal- 
vador has executed his task with much talent; and his book, although 
less complete than it might have been rendered, has great merit as a 
work of research and erudition. At the end of each volume are collected, 
under the title of ‘ notes justificatives,’ the extracts from the texts 
which have served the author for authorities in his work, 


‘Mémoires d'un Jeune Jésuite,’ par Abbé Martial-Marcet de la 
Roche-Arnaud, 1 vol. in 8vo. Paris, 1828. Dupont. 


‘Memoirs of a young Jesuit,’ &c. 


The Abbé de la Roche-Arnaud last year published a work entitled 
the ‘ Jésuites Modernes,’ which made a great sensation at Paris, and 
which has been translated into English. In that work he introduced 
to notice the most active chiefs of the company of Jesus; and dragging 
them forth, as it were, from the obscurity which veils their intrigues, 
held them up to the vengeance of the public. After making known 
the men, it remained for him as of course to give information as to 
their doctrines, and this he has undertaken in the work just published. 
* The Abbé de la Roche-Arnaud was a Jesuit ; admitted early to the 
intimate confidence of the good fathers, he was initiated in all the 
mysteries of Mont Rouge, the odious morality, and the system of 
hypocrisy of the order. Disgusted and horrified at the enormities of 
which he had learnt the secret, he quitted these monks; and now 
restored to the world, he relates all that he had seen and heard in their 
infernal den. The Memoirs of the young Jesuit consist of thirty 
chapters, and are throughout of most lively interest. 


* Isographie des Hommes célébres ; ou, Collection de Fac Simile de 
Lettres Autographes et de Signatures,’ Paris. Par Livraison. 


* Collection of Fac-Similes of Autograph Letters and Signatures,’ &c. 


This work is arrived at the 13th No. and contains an abundant 
supply of fac-similes of letters, &c. of distinguished men of divers 
countries. These must be especially edifying to those who are of 
opinion that the character of the individual is to be estimated by his 
handwriting more surely than by the history of his actions; but we 
‘ confess that we treat of the interest taken in this sort of matters, as a 
we owe to the public to reverence in a certain degree whatever 
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grounds on which the public favour rests... In these numbers the curious 
will find fac-simile letters of .Marlborough,the Prince Eugene, Boer- 
haave, Charles V., James IL.,,Melancthon, Corneille, Rousseau, Mary 
Stuart, Michael Paleologus, and we know not how many et cateri, 

Among the rest is a letter from John Philip Kemble, written jn 
French, and addressed to the Count Morel.de Vindé, Pair de France, 
a great friend of our actor. ‘The French speak highly of the style of 
this letter, and quote it as a proof of the elegant scholarship o{ our 
illustrious tragedian. 


_ * Hotel du Nord, rue de Richelieu, 3 Aodt, 1818. 


** Je vous prie, mon trés cher monsieur de Vinde, de croire avec com- 
bien de satisfaction je recois ce billet.de votre main. Si ce jour-la vous 
convient, j’aurai le plaisir de diner chez. vous Samedi qui vient. 
J’espere que Mad. de Vindé aura la bonté deme permettre de. lui pré- 
senter ma femme, qui est impatiente d’offrir ses respects et ses remer- 
cimens & des amis, & qui son maria tant d’obligations. Si j’osais 
croire que nous ne vous incommoderions pas, nous partirions de Paris 
avant midi, afin d’avoir quelques momens pour admirer les. beautés de 
votre charmant séjour dela Celle, et pour jouir de la société Ja plus 
aimable du monde. . Je suis, mon cher ami, votre serviteur trés humble 


et tres oblige, 
“J.P. Kemble,” 
SPAIN. 


LITERATURE. 


Wuite his Most Catholic Majesty, travelling from province to province, 
levies his contributions on the purses of his subjects who vie with each 
other in féting him—and who, to treat him in a manner worthy of 
his dignity and of their loyalty, spend even more than they possess ; 
while the mighty influence of the royal presence inspires the muse of 
the most wretched poets to the composition of. formal, stanzas, of 
trivial sonnets, and adulatory couplets as inscriptipas , for. triumphal 
arches and illuminated transparencies. in the public rejoicings, her 
majesty the Queen, who has some time since entered on her.career as a 
Spanish poetess, strikes her lyre to higher strains ; quitting all more 
humble walks, she assumes the epic trump to celebrate in an heroic poem 
of octave rhimes, to be entitled, .as we are assured, “ El Fernando,” 
the illustrious deeds, the labours, sufferings, and most noble ente nae 
ofher beloved husband, The critics say, that one of the few branches of 
literature not yet attempted with success in the Spanis 

epic; let us, at any rate, then, hail the go intentions of : 
in her ambition to supply the, deficiency .in spite of. 
which attend the theme she has chosen, for her, - 

Notwithstanding the absence. of. the Ki 

continues to shine with a false lustre ; 
only look to outward appearances. . Neyer Was, great 
able in the, promenades and other occasions 
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ard now enjoying, is no less brilliant than that of Barcelona, ever 
reputed one of.the best in Europe, while the other theatres are resorted 
to and served with an emulation unknown a few years ago. The cause 
of this is the vast number of strangers who flock to Madrid from the 
provinces: of these the greatest part are aspirants afier places and 
honours, a calling of ancient standing in Spain; and as this pursuit 
requires that the purse-strings be kept constantly open, a temporary 
cirenlation of the specie is the natural consequence, while the public 
diversions are an absolute necessity to all those who know not what 
‘to do with their time, until their turn arrives to be admitted to the 
unte-roem, or the secretariat, to hear the consolatory announcement, 
We will sce what can be done—pray return in a few days. However 
this may be, certain it is that refinement of taste and polite learning 
heve recently received an impetus, while matters of knowledge of 
greater utility are more than ever neglected. Of this improvement in 
taste we have an example in the theatres, where, instead of repetitions 
of unmeaning and badly-translated melodrames of the Freuch school, 
the best pieces of Lope de Vega, Calderon, Moreto, and kis contem- 
poraries are often represented. It is notorious, however, that in all 
‘these productions of the ancient Spanish theatre, the feeling of national 
pride, exaltation of mind proportioned to the greatness, the remem- 
‘brance of which was fresh in the mind of every Spaniard at the time 
‘they were written, predominate over every other sentiment: this 
-same feeling still survives, and the Spaniard attaches himself to it the 
‘more, as through its means he keeps out of sight the state of debase- 
ment and degradation into which he is now fallen. In many of the 
“ancient pieces, moreover, the principle of absolute obedience to the 
will of the sovereign, and a sort of idolatry for his person, are incul- 
«cated ; and this circumstance is one of tlie most’ conducive to the 
ai ing for these pieces a good reception from the censorship, to 
‘which they are submitted before the permission for their representation 
‘ean be procured. These causes, more, perhaps, than the intrinsic 
rmerit of the productions themselves, account for the great favour 
‘shewn towards ‘ Selections from the Ancient Spanish Theatre,’ a work 
‘now reprinting in Madrid, and which has obtained a greater number 
of subscribers than any which have appeared of late years, not except- 
iing’even those which met with the most signal protection. 

The Jesuits, too much occupied with aims of.a higher flight, do 
Yitdle for letters. They advance with gigantic steps; and, in covtra- 
dietion to their protestations at the time of their re-establishment, and 
‘which many simple people were credulous enough to believe, that they 
vare gnonks and nothing more, now shew clearly that they have lost 

ing of the ancient spirit. of their institution. The principal works 

wrinted by them are the following : ‘ Selectos de los Autores Latinos,’ 
j from the Latin Authors) ; ‘ Gramatica Griega del P. 
Pais ( reek Grammar); and ‘ La Historia Antiqua, del ‘P. 
Duchesne al Castellano,’ (The Ancient History of the 

. Duchesne, translated into Castillian); to the notable discredit, 
wwever, of that beautifill'idiom. For the rest,‘ The acions 


Agregaciones 
Jesus,’ (Contribution to the heart of Jesus,) and , other 
setts: Mg are sown with a liberal hand, 
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and in time will produce their fruit. The number of the pupils of the 
Jesuits augments from day to day; the claims of estates, under the 
pretext of recovery of lost property, are continual; the Seminaria de 
Nobles of Madrid has been converted into Colegio Imperial de la Com- 
pania de Jesus, with every accompaniment of splendour and profusion 
as well in internal arrangement as im the building itself, During the 
last winter the collegiates, by way of a domestic amusement, repre- 
sented a drama entitled the * Terrible Noche de un proscrito,’ The 
terrible Night of one proscribed. The concourse of spectators. was 
immense, and of the highest ranks; and the gates of the seminary 
were thronged with the most brilliant equipages waiting for the com- 
pany within. The Jesuits, however, cannot do every thing ; and hence 
has arisen the necessity—and also the fact which has actually occurred— 
that the father professor of physics at the imperial college, not being 
one of that order, before giving his lectures, takes care to learn what the 
professor at the establishment of S. Isidore inculeates on the same 
point, and by this regulates his own lessons, thus shedding on his 
pupils a reflected light. With all these pretensions, it is not surprising 
that the Jesuits should be objects of jealousy to the other orders, who 
hold them in greater detestation even than that which they feel for the 
philosophers and Jansenists, names which the good fathers bestow 
liberally on their enemies, to discredit them with the simple. A grave 
Franciscan, Carmelite, or Dominican, when reminded of :the progress 
made by the Jesuits, and of the favour enjoyed by them at court, will 
answer with resentment scarcely concealed, and evident ‘ill-will, ‘‘ True, 
they are all the vogue, but it is a vogue that will pass.” 

Besides the works to which we have already alluded, the: following 
also deserve notice. 


‘Conveniencia de las Asociaciones productoras para las obras de 
utilidad piiblica’’ 


(‘The Expediency of Joint-Stock Associations for Works of public 

utility.’) ) 
Tis memoir, the author of which is Don Antonio Prat, urges the 
utility and necessity of establishing in Spain the English system of 
joint-stock companies, for the construction of roads, bridges, eanals, 
and other public works. We cannot do less than commend the pa- 
triotic zeal of the author, and hope ‘that his work, which is well 
arranged, and remarkable for the number of useful facts.and notices 
contained in it, will mot be for ever lost labour, ‘For the present, and 
until a government capable of inspiring confidence in the middle avd 
productive classes of society shall be established, all that can be 
expected for it is, that it shall be read and praised by those who desire 
the regeneration of their country. 


‘ Bosquejo de Italica, o Assumtes que juntaba para sa ‘historia D. Jus- 
tino Matute i Gaviria, individuo de la Real Academia de la 
Historia i de la de Buennas Letras de Sevilla’ © 

(‘ Sketch of Italica; or Notes of its. History,’ &c.) 

Tuis is a work deserving the attention of: all who «is . 

‘in antiquarien researches, and especially af. these who study /the 
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Hispano-Roman transactions. ‘The famous Italica,’ admitted by the 
Romans to municipal rights, presents in her venerable ruins a great 
variety of objects, capable of throwing light on some of the most 
curious questions relative to the ancient Betica when under the domi- 
nion of the Romans. 


‘Guipuzcoaco Dantzo gogoangarrien Condaira, &c. Historia de los 
antiquos bailes Guipuzcoanos, i reglas instructivas para esecutarlos 
bien i cantarlos en verso. Por Don Juan Ignacio de Iztueta. San 
Sebastian.’ 


(‘History of the ancient Dances of the Guipuzcoans, and rules for 
executing them well, and singing them in verse.’) 


Tuis little work also relates to antiquities, but to the antiquities of 
an existing people, highly interesting for their customs and political 
institutions, notwithstanding that they are under the dominion of bythe 
Spanish monarchy. In the small province of Guipuzcoa, in Biscay, 
liberty and the patriarchal yirtues still find an asylum. To portray 
this liberty and these virtues, without any affectation of erudition, 
explaining the allusions of the dances and diversions of the Guipuz- 
coans, regarded as the symbols of their social existence, if it be not 
the object, is, at any rate, the result of this work. It is written by a 
man devoid of polish, and, as he himself tells us, of little more 
learning than enough to enable him to sign his own name, The work 
is delightful for its simplicity, for the multitude of traditional notices 
it contains, for the love of country it displays, and for the truth of its 
pictures. The descriptions of the dances and innocent games form, 
as it were, hieroglyphics of the history, the usages, and of the society 
of the Biscayan district, as picturesque to behold as they are estimable 
for their natural qualities. The work is written in the Biscayan 
dialect, with much purity and refinement of language; and, among 
many other singularities, possesses that of presenting, translated with 
an ability hardly to have been expected, various passages of the de- 
lightful prose in which Jovellanos wrote his interesting memoir on the 


public diversions of Spain. 


GERMANY. 


LITERATURE. 


*Vorlesungen ueber die Philosophie des lebens von Frederich von 
Schlegel KK. Legationsrath, und Ritter des Christus ordens ; 
Mitglied des K. K. Akademie der bildenden Kinste, und Dr. der 

_ Philosophie.’—Wien, 1827-8. . 

(* Lectures on the Philosophy of Life, by Frederick von Schlegel, Im- 
perial-Royal Counsellor, Knight of the Order of Christ, Member of 

- the I, R. Academy of Arts, and Dr. in Philosophy.’ Vienna, 1827-8.) 

Freperick Schlegel is the brother of William Schlegel whose pro- 

fession of Protestant faith we touched on in our preceding number, 

This author, as may be inferred from his long title, is one of those 

- whem Alfieri calls court writers, and who, in our opinion, are the pests 

of literature. For, ers noble possession of man be 
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ratiocination and mental power, certainly the prostitution of these noble 
endowments is the most disgusting of all abuses of our faculties; and 
that which most excites the indignation and loathing of an honest mind, 
is to observe men, gifted, perhaps, more than other mortals with capa- 
city and disposition to advocate the cause of truth, in their cupidity to 
acquire riches and worldly honours, close their eyes upon the light, and, 
feigning to be animated by a true zeal for what is best, hypocritically 
reject their own conviction and become the ministers of tyranny and 
superstition. 

Frederick Schlegel is one of these afflicting instances of self-abase- 
ment. With all the advantages of a liberal education, brought up in 
those principles of humane philanthropy and independent research, 
which form the basis of that amelioration of society which has almost 
universally broken through the chains of despotism, both civil and 
religious, and which has opened the road of happiness apd consequence 
to the multitude,—the author of the lectures before us, from Protestant 
has turned Catholic, being a Catholic he has become Jesuit, and from 
the eulogist of liberty, has descended to be the most grovelling slave 
of Austria, and of Metternich, its true monarch. These lectures afford 
a proof of the mental weakness into which that man falls, who, in the 
pursuit of sordid gain, sacrifices his honest conviction, and speaks and 
writes to gratify a despot. 

‘The Emperor of Austria, as is well known to all from: his celebrated 
speech at Laybach, and from other most wise sayings of his Imperial 
Majesty, is thoroughly averse from the progressive improvement of the 
human mind ; he abhors that veracious philosophy which, separating 
pretence and illusion from realities, removes the false glare and sem- 
blance of truth with which ignorance covers her works. ‘To conquer, 
therefore, the Imperial hatred of learning, or, more correctly speaking, 
to exalt the system of ignorance which is the foundation both of civil 
and religious despotism, the Chevalier Schlegel occasionally gives 
public lectures in Vienna, in which, in divers ingenious ways, he 
attempts to persuade’ his hearers that there is no safety for'man but in 
a total relinquishment of his reasoning faculties, in a passive and re- 
signed abandonment to whatever the absolute will of one mam shall 
please to decree for him. 

This Ottoman philosophy, in variously turned phrases and under 
divers metaphors, forms the subtance of the present lectures; and the 
blessed life to which it would lead poor humanity, is, unfortunately, 
precisely that to which the slaves in our colonies, im common with all 
the subjects of Austria, are condemned. m 


‘Fiirsten und Vélker von Sud Europa in sechzehnten und siebzehnten 
Jahrhundert, vornehmlich aus ungedruckten Gesandtschaf berichten 
von Leopold Rank.’ Hamburgh. leur 

(‘Princes and People of the South of Europe, in the 16th and 17th 

- centuries, drawn principally from. diplomatic documents.’): .* °°" *' 

Turs was the most remarkable of the literary novelties’ which . 

at the last Leipsic fair. ‘The author, whose’ historical “capability was’ 





already attested by his excellent criticism. on’ mo | 
employed, in the work before us, the: most: modern: historians,‘ has a! , va 
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investigating the history of the princes and people of the South, in the 
16th and 17th centuries. 

Favoured with access to divers diplomatic archives, he has drawn a 
true and lively picture of the corruption which, by means of the abso- 
lute monarchs of the South, has infected Europe. He has, especially, 
succeeded in disclosing the internal machinery of the fatal system of 
administration which originated in Spain, and thence spread far and 
wide—a system which has, at length, brought that country to the brink 
of ruin, the baneful effects of which will not be confined to the penin- 
sula, 

In these respects, as well as in regard; to the new character and 
light in which many individuals known to history are now shewn for 
the first time, the book we are noticing is worthy of the present age; 
it is the work of a man who is at once a politician and an historian. ., 


. NETHERLANDS. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


Tue population of the Netherlands is estimated at 6,148,286 inhabit- 
ants: of these, 633,859 children receive instruction in the element 
schools, 7038 youths are educated in the colleges and classical .acade- 
mies, and 2638 are students at the universities. 

These universities are six in number; that. of Louvain, which, while 
it is the most ancient, is also the most celebrated, and the most fre- 
quented, reckons about six hundred students. The University of 
Leyden, which was instituted in recompense of the brave defence 
made by the city against the Spaniards in 1574, has rendered itself 
illustrious by the number of distinguished scholars it has produced. 
Those of Liege, of Ghent, of Utrecht, of Groningen, have also deserved 
the esteem and consideration of the natives of their respective pro- 
vinces. ‘That of Groningen is the least frequented ; the regular num- 
ber of its scholars scarcely exceeds three hundred. Each of these 
universities comprises four faculties :—those of law, medicine, the 
sciences, and the humanities. Leyden, Utrecht, and Groningen have 
besides a theological faculty. 

The northern provinces of the Netherlands have, moreover, three 
Atheneums, or superior colleges, which, however, have nothing in 
common with the Atheneums of England and France, cr even of the 
southern provinces of the Netherlands, but the name. The Athene- 
ums of Amsterdam, Franeker, and Deventer, in point of fact, may be 
considered universities, wanting only the power of conferring the 
degree of Doctor. 

‘Within the last few years, two grand establishments, destined 
to spread instruction among the people, have been founded. in the 
southern provinces of the kingdom. We allude to the Atheneum of 
Brussels, a sort of academy, in which every branch of learning and the 
sciences is taught by able professors, brought there {rom all parts of 
Europe; and the theological institution, established at Louvain, under 
thé title of + Collége Philosophique,’ a sort of. grand normal school, 
more: particularly dedicated to ecclesiastical education, | 
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Civilization and learning have advanced greatly in the provinces of 
Belgium and Holland since the restoration of the house of Orange. 
In these, elementary instruction is much more general than in France, 
and almost equals what it is in England. The desire to acquire know. 
ledge of a sulid kind is not confined to the inferior and younger classes 
of society; the higher ranks, and men of a certain age, who, a few 
years ago, had no taste for any but the lightest reading, now attend 
in considerable numbers the lectures of the Atheneums and the 
universities. Associations to procure the pertisal of choice works and 
of periodical publications, i in the manner of our book societies, ‘have 
been formed in different towns, and the publie libraries, until lately 
but little used, become every day more and more frequented, and thus 
afford a proof of the happy change which has been effected in the 
habits of the people of Holland and Flanders. 


LITERATURE, " 


A.tuoueu, with regard to elementary education, the kingdom of the 
Netherlands may be classed with the most enlightened countries 
Europe, in a literary point of view it ranks below England, France, 
Germany, and even Italy. ‘The number of works published at Brus- 
sels and Amsterdam is insignificant: the first of these towns scarcely 
prints any thing but counterfeits of French works: and the Dutch 
language has too limited a range to afford much occupation to the press 
of Amsterdam in the composition of books in that dialect. The three 
following are the only works of any importance published in the 
Netherlands since the beginning of the year. 


‘Plutarque des Pays-Bas, ou Vie des hommes illustres de ce 
Royaume.’ 


‘The Flemish Plutarch, or-Memoirs of the Illustrious Men of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands.’ Brussels, 1828. Laurent. 4 vols, 
8vo. 


As yet two volumes only of this interesting gallery of distinguished 
Belgians has been published : and we have seen but the first. This 
coutuins the biography of William I., of Ruyter; Rubens; John I1.; 
Grotius; Brauwer de Wit; Vondel; Erasmus; Bverhaave; Gretry; 
Swammerdam; Huygens; ‘and of Charles V. The portraits of these 
celebrated men are written with elegance, and acquire additional 
interest from the number of anecdotes introduced in the nartative of 
their lives. ‘The memoirs of Brauwer de Wit, Vondel, Swammerdam, 
Erasmus, and Boerhaave, appear to us to combine all that is desirable 
in biography. For the others, we eannot say sO much: in these the 
errors, anachronisms, and omissions are frequent, and detract greatly 
from their value. The notice on Grotius, the date of whose death, 
which was in August, 1646, is omitted, is, however, highly voren 
the originality of mind, and the facility and happiness “s fee a ae 
his thoughts, which distinguished this writer, are re ome 
by his description of his native country, aeivens ‘ asa land i in‘which 
the four elements ate merely sketched.’ : 
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© Mengelingen van waderlanschen Inhond.’ 


‘ Patriotic Miscellany, published by J. F. Willems. No, 1. and 2, 
Antwerp, 1828. 8vo. 

Tus is a collection of pieces never before printed, enriched with 
dissertations or notices on various points of literature and history. 
The two numbers before us contain ; 1. a transla ion in Flemish verse 
of the charming Latin poem of the jesuit Meyer, entitled * Luna 
Ardens.’ 2. Two ancient pieces of Flemish poetry, with :nnotations. 
3. A letter from Charles the Fifth, in which that powerful monarch, 
the lord of the treasures of the new world, lavishes his cajoleries on 
the good town of Antwerp, to coax from it a paltry pecuniary aid. 
4. Remarks on Vondel and Maria Tesselschade Visscher. 5. A dis- 
sertation, in which it is attempted to claim for Antwerp the glory of 
the invention of printing, towards the year 1446. 6. Letters written 
from Antwerp during the time when the Duke of Alencon was seek- 
ing to form for himself a sovereignty in the Netherlands. The collec- 
tion is curious, amusing, and instructive. 


‘Les Souverains de ’Europe en 1828, et leurs Héritiers présomptifs, 
leurs Gouvernemens, leurs Cabinets, leurs Ambassadeurs, leurs 
Charges d’ Affaires, dans les diverses Cours, avec Portraits.’ 


(‘ The Sovereigns of Europe in 18285, their heirs presumptive, govern- 
ments, &c.’ Brusseles, 1828. Tuarlier, 1 vol. 8vo.) 


Tue author, in taking for his motto the words of Bossuet, ‘ Les rois 
sont faits pour les peuples, et non les peuples pour les rois,’ announces 
‘at once that the sovereigns of Europe will not find in him a very lenient 
judge. We naturally, therefore, turn to the portraits of those who are 
most notorious for opposition to the advance of enlightenment, in order 
to form a first idea of the manner of the anonymous biographer. We 
‘opened the leaves with a feeling of prejudice; we feared to find in the 
‘book before us, one of the family of scandalous biographies with which 
every country of Europe has been recently inundated, and the greater 
part of which have excited the contempt and disgust of all honest 
minds, whatever may be their political opinions, At the same time we 
could entertain but little hope that such a subject could be treated with 
‘due impartiality. We were agreeably disappointed in both these re- 
‘spects. The author of the ‘ Souverains de |’ Europe’ has successfully 
grappled with the difficulties of his subject, and acquitted himself with 
credit in his undertaking: his pen is free from that malignity which has 
so many charms for the party-spirit of the age: he has not sought to 
‘gain the favour of his readers by wielding the weapon of ridicule, but 
‘has preferred to owe the impression he makes on them, to the more 
powerful arms of logic and truth. If his portraits be not painted with 
‘that richness of colour, and that boldness of pencil which betoken the 
hand of a master, they possess, at least, the strong resemblance which 
bespeaks the conscientious author. Facts are related in a temperate 
tone, and actions are interpreted with reserve: we find few of those 
hardy assertions which may, indeed, convey the truth, but which are 
‘placed in too weak a light to allow us to pronounce that they are more 
than probabilities. ‘This is a work to be recommended, therefore, not 
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so much, perhaps, for containing novel matter, as for bringing together 
in a single volume, a mass of information which must, otherwise, be 
sought for through a number of historical documents. The articles 
most distinguished for faithful delineation, and for the sound ideas they 
develop, are those on Spain, the Roman States, and Sweden. , 





THE NEW MINISTRY. . 


How happy the soldier who lives on bis pay, 
And spends half-a-crown out of sixpence a day. 


Wuen we went to press last month, the new ministry was not w 
formed. Its extraordinary military complexion was indeed already 
apparent; but it was scarcely more than rumour, and people were still 
inclined to exclaim, “‘ It is impossible!” They might have been an- 
swered in the words of the Fool in the play, “I did not say it was 
possible, I only said it was true.” And so indeed it has proved. Sir 
George Murray is Secretary for the Colonies—Sir Henry Hardinge 
is Secretary at War. 

We wonder at the Duke of Wellington being opposed to the marcel 
of intellect; for, without some new patent road to knowledge, how, 
upon earth, can he and his subalterns learn anything about their new 
trade? Unless the Hamiltonian system be applied to state matters 
as well as to language, how is Sir George Murray to be au fait of all 
the difficult, multitudinous, and. intricate questions of colonial policy.? 
How ?—Why, he is a lieutenant-general, and a G.C.. B. 

Mr. Huskisson’s explanation—which, as a speech, was excellent, 
and the peroration of which arose to a degree of absolute eloquence 
to which we had not supposed him to be equal,—told a little against 
himself, and a great deal against the Duke of Wellington. It told 
against himself, inasmuch as his first letter was. certainly hasty and 
ill-advised ; and might, undoubtedly, bear the interpretation which the 
Duke attached to it. It told also, we think, a little against himself, 
in the extent to which he carried his explanations when His Grace, 
with a cold insolence we have seldom seen paralleled, insisted, upon 
continuing to attach a meaning to expressions which their writer said 
they were not intended to bear, and to refuse to listen to that interpre- 
tation which their construction equally expressed, and which. the. wi 
declared was the sense in which he had used them, . W 
acted in such a way as this, it was quite clear th 
Mr. Huskissen should go; it, would have. t 
dignified, if he had told the e he saw that was 
off explaining, and. pone. at wie Sul, we can, 
consideration to the feelings which Mr. Husk 
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gdiQbe mer ns it eres the first to introduce, HGS of 
Lestba acts Refined it first, and shewed its use. 1 


He had chalked’ out ‘a mighty plan for the amelioration of ‘the country, 
and had-begun to actupon it.’ He had carried it through a stormy 
morning, and ‘was ‘now emerging into fair winds and smooth seas at 
noon. ‘The country looked up to him as the stay of this system—as 
the person who would work it through to perfection. For him to lose 
power was, therefore, as though you should deprive a painter of his 
pencil as his work advanced to completion; or tell an architect to 
finish an edifice, three parts complete, without mortar, stone, or straw. 
We can perfectly understand that a man, feeling himself upon this 
proud eminence—the representative of advancement, the organ of 
national improvement—should be most loth to sink into a private indi- 
vidual ; and we can make every allowance for his striving to remain 
in a situation where he was at once so useful and so great. 
Mr. Huskisson’s explanation told against the Duke of Wellington, 
by exposing the paltry bargain-and-sale motives by which he was ac- 
tuated in wishing for his colleague’s discharge; and the pig-headed, 
schoolboy-like obstinacy with which he carried it into effect. With 
regard to the motives, it was quite manifest that the independent Duke 
of Wellington is truckling in the most abject manner to the great 
borough-holders, and that it was necessary to sacrifice Mr. Huskisson 
to buy the Duke of Newcastle. It certainly is somewhat of an epi- 
grammatic comment upon our constitution “‘ as it works,” to reflect 
that the most intellectual, learned, and able minister in the govern- 
‘ment’ should be sacrificed at the beck of a booby peer, whose exhibi- 
‘tions; few and far between” in the House of Lords, would lead one : 
t® suppose that his’ Grace would have some difficulty in solving the : 
‘piroblem ‘of, as he would phrase it, *‘ What is two times two?” How- 
ever, “ the system works well,” and it gives the power to this borough- | 
‘mongering bumpkin to say, like Francis of Austria, “ I want no clever | 
‘and learned men,” and to turn them out accordingly forthwith. But 
‘it'was’ not ‘the mere} general hatred of dulness to talent—of dukes of ; 
Jorg: descent to the sons of their own actions—of country-gentlemen 
“tothe advocates of free trade in corn—of old George the Third tories 
‘to men ‘of enlarged views and liberal principles. ere was ull this, 
tobe sure ; ‘but there was also the sin of Mr. Huskisson having voted 
‘agiinst the transference of the East Retford franchise to the Duke of 
‘Newcastle. This, quoth Wellington, our Nottinghamshire friend will ‘ 
never forgive: Huskisson, for a moment, has ceased to be “ a man of | 
sense!” Pour le’ coup, Philippe, je te tiens. But, no; we doubt if 
pr es a reading extend to this quotation. We mean, he f 
felt that he had got Husky'in his grip, and be would wot loose i I 
y pit can y mistake, it shall be no mistake”—to use th 
‘sitnost u ‘and emanlike expression to Lord Dudley. 
and’ get rid of Huskisson at one blow: I shal 
ns, and rid myself « beer tomer omy 
hs went i i ito eve 
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tainly, we must own that, for the purposes required, no idea more happy 
than that adopted, could have been devised. If it were the Duke's 
own, we have done him injustice ;—for it was bright—a quality which, 
we believe, friend nor foe ever accused His Grace of possessing. His 
choosing his own immediate military satellites, was a wise measure : 
because the submission he demanded was such as no man of inde- 
pendent feelings, or laying claim to that rank of intellect which has 
hitherto been considered necessary for such places, could submit to. 
Military men trained in habitual submission, and having been con- 
stantly about his person during his wars, would, of course, consider 
themselves merely as executive officers—and never dream of having 
more than a subordinate discretion of their own. Sir George Murray 
had been his Quarter-Master-General, an office requiring considerable 
practical knowledge and activity—but one strictly of detail—and in no 
degree involving the design of any independent movements, or, indeed, 
anything more than gathering the information, and executing a certain 
description of the plans, needed by the commander-in-chief. We do 
not, in any degree, wish to undervalue Sir George—whom we believe 
to be a very able and accomplished man in his own line—but, even in 
that, he has never acted save in immediate communication with the 
Duke of Wellington, and under his personal command. His whole 
promotion and success in life have been through the Duke. Can it 
be expected that he can be otherwise (we do not wish to use the term 
offensively) than a mere instrument in the hands of the Premier ? 

We have said that we consider the selection by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, of persons wholly devoted to himself, to have been a wise one: 
of course, we mean as regards himself. ‘The interests of the country— 
what are they? ‘The less he knew himself about general policy—the 
less he was fit for his office—and he told us himself, last year, that it 
was too absurd for it to have been supposed that he could dream of it— 
the more, one would think, he ought to have taken care that the mi- 
nisterial offices of each department should be most ably filled. If the 
principal knows nothing about the matter—and we are quite willing 
to receive his own evidence that he does not—-the subordinates ought 
to be able to work through their business without more than a nominal 
appeal to him. But how are such subordinates to get on? What can 
Sir George Murray know of the colonies—what does Lord Aberdeen 
know of foreign affairs ? : 

The travell’d thane—Athenian Aberdeen 

—is a cold, pompous, pedantic peer of the old school—who, probably, 
is too slow and cautious to do any great rash, or blundering harm, but 
whom it is pitiable to see in an office which, for five years, was adorned 
with the brilliancy of George Canning. Those years thoroughly 
the foreign policy of this country. Instead of being-a tool and dupe of 
the Holy Alliance—bought by a snuff-box from this king, and asmile 
from that emperor —as it had been under that thing © ©) +4 

amet ect aon aemeeen half way So Ay wih POP ales 
*Twixt a goose and a yulture, my Lord Castlereagh,— __ i + epeT TS 


England, under Mr. Canning’s: administration, became the 
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considered the friend of the free, and the enemy of despots. The 
flimsy foppery and jargon of restored legitimacy vanished from her 
diplomatic language ; and she spoke out again in her free insular 
tongue. Mr, Canning carried this policy as far as he could. But even 
he was hampered and fettered by the power of that bigoted, blind, 
ignorant, selfish, and contemptible body, (as such)—the aristocracy of 
this country—but a body, alas! in one point, far from contemptible— 
in strength. And, if it possesses a giant's strength, which “is excel- 
lent,” it ‘uses it like a giant,” which is * tyrannons ;"—and, indeed, it 
resembles, gerierally, the portraitures of giants in our tales of chivalry ; 
it is strong in mere strength, but miserably weak in understanding,— 
it has bulk and ferocity, but neither grace, delicacy, nor cultivation. 

if, indeed, the PeopLE of this country were represented ; if the mem- 
bers of Parliameut were returned by populous places instead of such 
people as the Duke of Rutland, Lord Lonsdale, the Duke of Beaufort, 
and ( prok pudor !) Lord Hertford,—will it be believed that the present 
ministry could ever have existed? or that, existing, it would stand a 
month? The people of England have always had—and long may 
they continue to have—a most salutary jealousy of military govern- 
ment. Even the pomp and glitter of our military exhibitions afford 
them, as a mass, no pleasure. They will obey a constable cheerfully, 
where they grumble at and abuse a soldier, and would knock him down 
were it not for his bayonet. ‘They arrive at the (exceedingly just) 
conclusion, that soldiers being armed men trained to act in concert, 
and to implicit obedience to their commanders, are ready implements 
to enforce any stretch of power; and that if we allow our liberties to 
play with the young tiger as a pet, it will by degrees imperceptibly 
grow large and strong, and strike them dead at a blow. 

And, with these feelings—and who will deny their existence ?—can 
it be believed that the people would tolerate a government of which the 
head is the foremost general of the day, and virtually Commander in 
Chief at this moment ; and who, not content with his own promotion, 
crams his lieutenants, in a manner so unblushing as to need the 
utmost exertion of military brass, into stations hitherto occupied by 
none but experienced statesmen ? We suppose he will soon, in imita- 
tion of that illustrious general and statesman, the Duke of Cumberland, 
issue a general order, directing the whole cabinet to wear moustaches 
of one regimental colour, and to cut their hair 4 la Russe! 

There never could have been a time less ca!culated than the present 
for the erection of a military governmentin ngiand. The mind of the 
nation has been most rapidly becoming essentially civil for several years 
past. Education has spread its blessings over the people, and is 
advancitg more and more to maturity every day. Now, there cannot 
be'a proposition in’ Euclid more undeniable, than that, as intellectual 
improvement advances, respect for military glory, and military people 
and things in general, will decline. One of the first things which 
cultivation teaches the mind, and perhaps ¢he thing which becomes the 
most deeply and irrevocably impressed upon it as cultivation advances, 
enema snavedaaieirons groviest eoop to which man, in this 
Fe tedly true that, as the world is at present 
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go to war, But war upon mere matters of form and etiquette, of 
“crown and dignity ;” ~such wars, in’ a word, as nine out of ten of 
our wars since the conquest, either atrociously unjust, or extrayacant] 
frivolous ;—such wars, whose chief uses have been to make contractors 
millionaires—to add a second epaulette to shoulders which bore but 
one, and a star to breasts which before were bare ;—such wars we begia 
now to think are better let alone. Some people, though we fear as 
ret but few, imagine that taking away human lives in great numbers, 
and in adreadful manner,—that burning houses, insulting and tyrannizing 
over the inhabitants, plundering families, to say nothing of other out- 
rages, of which indeed we can say nothing,—some people imagine that 
these things are not humane or Christian, But, we are sure that a 
very large majority of the people of England have arrived at the 
conclusion that war increases taxes and impedes commerce; that the 
furtherance of trade, and general internal improvement of every sort, 
are the real things to look to, and that we can enjoy these only in 
peace. 

The intoxication of our military successes, daring the latter years of 
the war, has now entirely passed away: and people think much more 
of the millions it has added to the national debt, than the laurels it 
has added to the national glory. The wine has been drunk out, and 
the head-ache and the bill come the next morning. Never, we are 
convinced, was there a period at which war and warriors were less 
popular in this country. 

And yet this is the time singled out for the unprecedented paradox 
of putting a general at the head of the treasury, and filling the 
subordinate places with his subaltern officers :—men ignorant equally 
of general principles of policy, and of the details of business—men 
bred up in a narrow, exclusive, and at once an arbitrary and slavish 
profession, These are the ministers of constitutional and commercial 
England—men who know of the constitution only enough ,to hate it 
for that which is in it of free, and of commerce to despise its professors 
as pekins. 

But the schoolmaster will be too hard for the corporal yet. The 
Duke of Wellington’s ministry either will be drilled—by the ferule, not 
by the rattan,—into moderate measures, or it will not stand. We think 
the former the more likely alternative. We are inclined to believe the 
Duke of Wellington will follow the principle which we once heard 
wittily given as a key to Lord Castlereagh’s political course :—He 
will “ do all the harm he can, consistently with his remaining in office.” 
He will never bring forward any measure of reformation or eee 















ment; but he will rather yield to their passing than go out. 
duct on the Test and Corporation Act Re Bill, may, we 
taken as a sample. He opposed it at first; but, find 
strong, yielded ; and let the bill pass, doing it all the 
it went. He will, alternately, truckle to and support, 
and the landed interest. ‘This country being essentially ex 
five-sixths of its power, two-thirds of its wealth, an 
intelligence, being from the commercial 
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at which he would be voted an intolerable national nuisance, and be 
abated by common consent. 

This Duke of Wellington has been, we believe, and that by certain 
persons who are allowed to walk at large, compared to Napoleon ! 
Look at the first six months afier the 18 Brumaire in France, and look 
at. the half year from January to June 1828, in England. Napoleon 
had to re-organize everything, to create an army, and conquer Italy 
a second time. And yet, in the midst of the assembling of that army 
at Dijon* which, crossing the St. Bernard, regained Italy in a day, 
all the civil departments were in rapid process of restoration after the 
mis-government of the directory. What has Napoleon, who certain! 
had some small share of military glory as well as other folks, said that 
he should desire to be known by in after ages ?—By his Code! Shall 
we ever see a Wellington Code? or, without going so far, shall we 
date from his reign any of those great reforms in jurisprudence for 
which the people pant ? or, if we do, will they have been wrought by 
his direction, under his personal superintendence,—or against a sullen 
and suppressed will? Napoleon was despotic, he desired to be the 
autocrat. But the internal regulations which sprang from that’ 
autocracy were, when it was not itself concerned, admirable. For’ 
what measures are we to thank the noble Duke? We suppose 
England stands in need of no improvements. Heigho! 

But it is idle to talk of the two men together. They have no one’ 
thing in common as civil governors, except the fact of their both being 
military men; which fact will no more bring his Grace of Wellington: 
to a par with the Emperor, than a man will become an Alexander: 
because he is wry-necked, or a Cesar from chancing to be bald. 

When we know what an enlightened and liberal minister could, at 
this time, do for England, it is lamentable to think that her fortunes: 
are intrusted to the hands of dragoons and grenadiers! This time 
last year, Mr. Canning was still alive; and, not only from his natural! 
dispositions, but also from the circumstances under which he came into’ 
office, we had every reason to look forward to an administration 
devoted to the cause of human happiness and improvement. Mr- 
Canning had now got the power, we believe he always had the will— 
to press forward the advancement of England. We have heard the 
converse of the proposition cited above with regard to Lord Castle- 
reagh, applied to Mr. Canning—that “he did all the good he was 
able, consistently with his remaining in office.” The tone he had 
adopted in the department previously under his management, had 
been’ that of “ Liberty and Peace.” He had all along, also, support- 
ed’ his friend’ and follower Huskisson, in. his plans of free trade. 
Hé was'not only coupled in office with men of liberal feelings, and 

nt s, but, what was almost better, he had shaken off for 
men : sea,” who had made him, like Sinbad, do 
d bidding for atime. ‘‘ En avant !” would have been the 
“government. Himself an elegant and accomplished 
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scholar and man of letters, he encouraged education and literature; 
devoted to a free foreign policy and principles of trade, to religious 
liberty and general internal improyement,—his ministry, with such 
colleagues as Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Dudley, and such supporters 
as Mr. Brougham, and Sir Francis Burdett, would indeed have been 
an epoch from whence to date the reign of liberal principles in every 
branch of the state. 





Look you now what follows ; 

: Have you eyes! 

Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 

And batten on this moor? 
Alter the expression to—could you, after feeding on this fair mountain, 
batten on this moor? and this celebrated contrast is most applicable. 
We will go through every feature of the portrait we have sketched of 
Mr. Canning, and see how far they belong to his successor. We have 
said, that Mr. Canning was an eloquent and accomplished scholar. 
How is the Duke in this respect? Why, in the debate onthe night of 
Mr. Huskisson’s explanation, Mr. Peel, the Duke’s colleague, and 
organ in the House of Commons, is obliged to apologize for his not 
being able to write a common letter like a gentleman! “ Devoted 
to free foreign policy!” Look at the Duke’s doings in Paris, includ- 
ing the assassination of Marshal Ney, which he could have prevented 
by one word, that}he was implored to speak, and would not ;—* to free 
principles of trade !”-—Look at his behaviour on the corn bill last year, 
half blunder, half trick—all illiberality ;—* to principles of religious 
liberty!” He votes against the catholics ;—* to general internal im- 
provement!” He opposes the repeal of the game laws. ‘* And with 
such colleagues, supporters, as”’ contrast the names we have 
given above with those of Sir George Murray, Mr. Calcraft, and 
Mr. Goulburn as the one, and Mr. Bankes, Sir Thomas Lethbridge, and 
Lord Winchelsea for the other! Oh! Chancellor Oxenstiern, would 
that thy celebrated saying had not been so often quoted, for we must 
repeat it now !—but we do not consider it to be complete. Thou art 
reported to have said to thy son, * See with what little wisdom a state 
can be governed!” Is not the true version-—* With what little wisdom 
a state can be governed ili ?” 
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LINES WRITTEN AT THE OPERA IN VIENNA, ON SEEING THE 
DUKE OF REICHSTADT, 


Immediately after the French Election Riots; in which the Parisians raised cries of 
“VIVE NAPOLEON II!" 


I. 
Oh! hear them not, fair boy! nor heed their prayer ; 
Their hollow hearts, their changeful creed, distrust, 
Who raise a bigot-temple,—worship there, — 
Then stamp its shallow idol into dust! 
Who still, while victory plumes theirleader’s helm, = 
Follow, o’er Crime’s red paths, his t | 
But when the billowy storms of fate arise, “© = = = 
Leave him deserted on a sinking wreck! = 








LINES TO THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT. 


II. 


Thy sire’s heroic arm, waved round his head, 
Made place and station mid the obscuring crowd, 
Till Fame’s bright beams were on his temples shed, 
And at his feet a dazzled nation bowed. 
They called him to their desert throne, which stood 
A sign and warning to creation’s heirs ; 
And if its steps were smeared with kingly blood, 
It was not shed by him,—the crime was theirs! 


tll. 


He raised up altars by their hands o’erthrown ; 
Their broken laws, their outraged faith, restored ; 
And Art,—which trembling from their realms had flown, 
Came back, protected by his guardian sword ! 
What gave they in return? desertion—death ! 
A barren rock,—an exile’s lonely grave !— 
Oh! shun the flatteries of such fickle breath,— 
Disdain their sceptre,—spurn their proffered glaive. 


IV. 


They bade him conquer,—well did he obey! 
They bade him burn, slay, plunder, storm, invest. 
And now, they breathe reproaches o’er the clay 
Which but too well—not wisely—did their hest. 
Mankind might loathe him,—he their hatred sought ; 
Europe might turn upon the foe it feared, — 
But every crime,—each o’er-aspiring thought 
Should have to them his very fall endeared. 


Vv. 


The crown which hovered oer thine infant sleep, 
How little did it give thee to resign ! 

A banished sire,—whose fate thou dar’st not weep, 
A mother,—who forsook his side and thine. 

Hadst thou been lowlier born, that father’s love, 
Intense and deep, had still o’erwatched thy path ; 

That mother’s faith had been less slight to move, 


Unborn from kings which heaven hath crowned in wrath. 


VI. 


Then tarry here, where hearts that love thee well 
Will guard thy gentle frame, thine opening mind. 
Thy name hath proved too long a fatal spell, 
To win the trust and blessing of mankind. 
Here, where thy modest virtues plead its cause, 
Live,—pure from by phition’s mae trance 3 
_. And spurp, supported by the wor'd’s applause, 
__. That crown of thorns—the diadem of France. 
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ADVENTURES OF AN ITALIAN AMONG THE INDIANS 
OF NORTH AMERICA*. 


Ir was our intent to have reviewed Captain Franklin’s interesting and 
admirable book; but our readers probably do not know to what ” 
chances of time and tide we purveyors of periodicals are exposed. 
This work was published on the 4th or 5th of June—and, conse- 
quently, all the newspapers and weekly journals have had the whole 
month to batten upon it—and truly they have not been idle. Reviews, 
notices, and, above all, extracts, extracts, extracts, have been teeming 
during the month—so that we feel we should either have to drain a 
very exhausted source, or to set before our readers that which they 
have seen in a dozen different papers during the last three weeks. 
We cannot, however, quit this book without expressing our admira- 
tion of the manner in which it has been, what is technically termed, 
got up. Its beautiful plates, and admirable printing, confer great 
credit upon all concerned in the production; and make it seem as 
though they desired to give every extraneous advantage to the records 
of actions sé honourable to the British name. 

We had, therefore, given up our idea of conducting our readers to 
the Lakes and Indians of Canada, and the North, when the little book, 
of which we have subjoined the title, was put into our hands. Its 
author came still more intimately into communication with the Indians 
than Captain Franklin himself. His journey, if less important, was 
still more romantic. Thc work has lately been published at Florence, 
and its authenticity is attested by the testimony of a respectable Italian 
journal. The traveller does not put forth, like his countryman Mr. 
Beltrami, claims to any important discovery, his account is plain and 
modest; he relates his personal vicissitudes, during which, being 
thrown by chance among the Indians, with whom he associated, inter- 
married, and became almost naturalized, he has been able to collect 
many curious particulars concerning that strange race, whose appear- 
ance, character, and rapid decrease, we consider as forming one of 
the most striking phenomena in the history of mankind. 

Our traveller, a native of Leghorn, embarked in May, 1822, in the 
American ship Indus bound to New York. His object was to engage 
in the Canada fur trade. He proceeded therefore to the Canadiai 
lakes ; at Sandusky he saw the first Indians, and witnessed the — 
effects of their intemperance,which the Europeans too often encourage. 
At Lake Huron he landed on an island whither parties e1 in tl 
fur trade resort; and where he expected to engage him 
some of the traders. lt Oh ERY 

It is in the neighbourhood of Montreal ‘that the fur compatties g 
nerally recruit their men: the French Canadians are commonly p 
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of these canoes are thirty feet in length: they are generally constructed 
about Montreal; with these they descend the rapids, and proceed 
through the lakes and rivers of the Canadian wilderness. The men 
engage themselves at the rate of from a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty dollars a-year. The parties leave Montreal in July, and reach 
Michel Machinab in the middle of August; whence they proceed to 
explore the coast of Lake Superior, of the Lake of the Rain, and 
that of the Woods, and from thence to the Red River, Lake Winnipeg, 
&e.. The principal part of the furs is purchased from the Indians 
in exchange for calicoes, blankets, arms and ammunition, beads, 
brandy, rum,.and whiskey. The.latter are the true keys of the: 
trade, but their use is not unattended with danger, as the savages, 
when intoxicated, will attempt at times to murder the Europeans for 
the purpose of plundering them: in such affrays, firmness and intre- 
pidity are the best means to overawe the savage; the least. mark of 
pusillanimity on the part of the whites leads to sure destruction. 

The Indians begin at Lake Erie; so far they have been driven . 
back by the Americans. ‘They are known by the name of Hurons ; 
farther on are the Sauteurs or Chippeways, mixed with other nations. 
The Chippeways are more civilized and humane than their neighbours. 
They inhabit the: banks of the Lakes Superior, Rainy, and of the 
Woods; and those of the Red River. They are often at war with the 
Sioux, about the right of hunting in the region between the Red River 
and that of St. Peter. wn 

We have left our Italian on an island of the Lake Huron. There he 
was taken ill with the ague, and had the grief of seeing the traders 
set off one after the other for the upper country, and himself in danger 
of being left alone to perish in that desolate spot. One day, however, 
he perceived a large boat, with six men on board, making for the shore. 
On enquiry, he found-they had been engaged for the trade, but had 
lost, through illness, their master and two-thirds of the crew; and 
they, the survivors, intended to sell their stores and return home. 
They had arms, they said, but no head, and could do nothing without 
a chief. A thought struck our Italian; he offered himself to replace 
their late master, and to pay each on their return a share of the profits. 
The men took time. to consider, and strange to say, at last the offer 
was accepted, and sealed over potations of whiskey. ‘They set off for 
the interior ; the. prospect..of success cheered up our adventurer, and 
drove away his ague.. The party crossed the Lake of the. Woods, 
entered the Red. River, and reached the Winnipeg. There they began 
pure iz from the Indians. For this purpose, the men scatter 











nselvesvin different. directions, after having fixed on a place of ren- 
zvous, proceeding from hut to hut, often at great distances from one 
‘another, .<Dhe-first. that _an Indian’s hut, Jays his hands on the 
\tehhlieeeationnn ainathie. ensic ner arrives, and disputes occur, which’ 
#minate,insbloodshed; for in. those wilds there is no other law but _ 
strongest.» ‘Toba whiskey are the chief commodities: : 
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to feed on the tripe de roche, a sort of bitter moss, Having at las’ 
collected fourteen bales, of the value of about seven thousand dollars: 
he began to retrace his steps, about the end of January, towards 
Michel Machinab. But his success had excited the envy of other rival 
traders; and one day, while in the vicinity of the Lake of the Woods, 
he was attacked by twenty men belonging to another party, who fired 
and killed three of his companions. He himself was knocked on the 
head, had his shoulder-blade fractured, and was left for dead, An In- 
dian with whom he had had some bargains took him to his hut; he 
bled him with a flint, and cupped him by means of.a little horn, With 
several roots he made a plaster, which he applied on the wound; 
among these roots there was one called ginsin, which is considered by 
the Indians as a panacea; they use it inwardly as well. It is sup- 
posed to be the same as the famous ginseng of China, or panaz quin- 
quefolium. Itis a white root, something of the nature of a potatoe, 
resembling a carrot in shape, about an inch thick. Our Italian soon 
recovered by the care of his Indian host, his wounds were healed, and 
his strength returned. After some more days, the Indian told him 
that he was obliged to move westward beyond Rain River, in quest of 
game, which was his only means of subsistence. ‘* The wild beasts 
of the forest,” said he, “ are the only resource of the Creek Indians. 
Will you follow me? I return you the musket. you have sold to 
ae before your misfortune. Take part of my ammunition, and share 
our fortunes.” The Italian accepted, and married the daughter of his 
benefactor. ‘The family proceeded towards the shores of the Missis- 
sippi, but as game became scarce, they divided; the old Indian went 
to the right, and our Italian, with his wife and some other Indians, 
proceeded towards the country of the Powansee, There an unex- 
pected circumstance brought on him fresh dangers... An Indian, being 
intoxicated, returned to his hut, where his child was crying; the 
savage, annoyed by the screams, stabbed the innocent creature, and 
afterwards killed the mother also, because she upbraided him for his 
barvarity. He then came out boasting of his deed. to our traveller, 
pointing at the two victims. The Italian having manifested his horror 
at the sight, the savage swore he would revenge himself on him also. 
The Indians seldom forego such threats. A short time afier, as our 
adventurer went out hunting, he saw in his way the tracks of an 
Indian; and soon after he perceived a pipe, round which dried intes- 
tines were twisted, a mark by which those savages keep an account of 
their victims. The fatal marks were eighteen, which was the number 
of people killed by the ferocious Indian; and our traveller did not 
doubt he was intended to be the next on the list. He returned to his 
wife and friends, who agreed to be on the alert, and. have their horses 
and arms ready. They, however, repaired to a mortuary feast which 
was fixed for that day; the murderer soon after» and 
seating himself by the stranger, threw on the e of with 
an air of friendship, a kind of poison whi appes : 

salt. Our Italian perceived the snare, but to the i 
seasoned would have been. looked as 
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over to the latter's portion. Upon this the Indian seized his tomahawk ; 
but the stranger, not giving him time to strike, stabbed him to the 
heart. The Indian, in falling, said these words: ‘Thou hast done 
right.”. His brother rose to attack our traveller, but the wife of the 
latter disabled him by striking him with an axe. A general fight took 
place, and our traveller and his wife’s relatives defended themselves 
for some time; but finding themselves overpowered by numbers, they 
mounted their horses and rode off. They went into the wilderness, 
where they wandered about some days, afraid of being pursued, and 
not daring even to fire at the game, for fear of being heard and traced. 
But hunger became too pressing, and our traveller, seeing some wild 
goats, killed two, which served to restore his troop. They crossed the 
Mississippi, engaged in a war against the Osages, and at last arrived 
on the Flat River, where they met a Canadian merchant, to whom the 
Italian addressed himself, begging him to take him on board his vessel 
for the purpose of returning among civilized people. ‘That gentleman 
received him kindly, and granted him his request. It was not without 
regret that our adventurer parted from his Indian wife and his com- 
panions. But he felt unable to bear his savage mode of life any 
longer ; and it seems, also, that marriage among those Indians is un- 
attended with binding vows; separations are very frequent, and even 
infidelity passes unnoticed. 

Our Italian descended the Mississippi to St. Louis, a town situated 
eighteen miles below the confluence of the Missouri. There he parted 
from his Canadian protector, whose road lay another way; and he 
engaged himself as a sailor on board a chalanse, or boat, bound to 
New Orleans ; but fatigue and hardships brought on a relapse of his 
ague; and his comrades, seeing him helpless and useless, abandoned 
him, while asleep, on a desert island, leaving him his axe and musket. 
When -he awoke, he felt all the horror of his situation; he, however. 
soon after perceived a boat, manned by four blacks, who landed on 
the island to hunt after wild cows. Our traveller, who had lain con- 
cealed behind a thicket, jumped into the canoe, and descended with 
the current, followed by the curses of the negroes. In three days 
he arrived at New Orleans, whence he found his way to Boston, 
where having obtained, after many difficulties and accidents, a 
passage to Italy, he arrived at Leghorn, in January, 1824, to the 
joy. and surprise of his friends, and after an absence of nearly two 
years. 

Many curious particulars are related of the manners of the Indians, 
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and the knife are their constant weapons. The’ women wear a sort of 
garment made of blue or red cloth, which covers thenr from under the 
breast to below the knees ; and they have gaiters and sandals like the 
men, Their hair is fastened behind and tied in a long tail like’ those of the 
Prussian women ; they are very fond of necklaces of: beads, ‘and little 
bits of silver. 

_In the more northern regions, where game is scarce, fishiig becomes 
the principal resource of the Indians. »'They take quaritities of stur- 
geons and other fish, which they afterwards smoke and dry ; they use 
nets, or strike the fish with arrows and spears. A characteristic prin- 
ciple of these savages is never to refuse to give what is asked of them, 
nor to receive what is offered to them; in either case a breach of this 
custom is considered as a mortal offence. . They believe in witchcraft ; 
their religion can hardly be so called ; they acknowledge the existence 
of a Supreme Being, and some the existence of two, a good and an 
evil genius, by whom all things are influenced.'' When the Pawansee 
strike a bargain, they say, looking up to heaven, “* God sees us,” and 
yet, observes our traveller, they endeavour to cheat their customers at 
the same time. (p. 23.) This inconsistency, however, is not confined 
to the savages, as our traveller must well know. When they light 
their pipe, they offer the first smoke to the Master of life. -'They have 
cemeteries for the dead, and sometimes raise a hut over their remains. 
At the death of a relative they hold a funeral’ banquet, which is sup- 
plied with the common produce of their hunting. «'They have jugglers, 
or quacks, who pretend to cure the sick by incantations. 

The Indians are possessed of many powerful vegetable poisons ; 
our author was presented with a bag containing some, which he i- 
tended to give to some Museum on his return to Europe’; but he lost 
it, with other things, in his passage down:the Mississippi. 

Wolves abound in the Canadian wilds; they ‘are, ‘however, ‘little 
formidable. ‘ I have seen two or three hundred at a time near my 
bivouac ; they crouched at some distance from the fire, which I took 
care to keep alive all night, and at the first dawn of morning the ani- 
mals disappeared.” The meadows, however, are full of rattle-snakes. 
The white bear is only found horth’of the Winnipeg. ‘The horses are 
plentiful; they are small and fleet. Almost all the northern tribes 
are nomades. . Here and there a few families assemble and’ form ‘vil- 
lages composed of huts. In the Spring they suffer from hunger, and 
many die; for at that time game is scarce, and the fruits of the-earth 
are not yet ripe. alates hah iid 

The wives are their husbands’ servants; but if «women is ill treated 
in her person, she has recourse to her brother, who takes her defence, 
and she runs away and separates for ever’ reer tera Home 
case her children follow her, and vate ireceived by 
Women in labour leave their huts, arid repair 
any assistance, and apparently without 
After washing the’ child in the nearest st 
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regions;men,are,.too,hard pressed with hunger.and. cold, they feel too 
much’ the necessity..of exertion, and are too much addicted to the rough 
exercises of, hunting and war, to think of either the blandishments of 
love, or the moody reveries of jealousy, The idea of property can 
hardly, be said to be established among them. ) 

A curious practice among the young gallants is that of running the 
match. _.Qur, traveller relates, an instance of it.. He was_ill one 
evening in his hut, and lying on his couch in the dark, when a man 
peeped at the door, and. then cautiously stealing in, lighted by the 
embers.a branch of resinous wood, covering at the same time the fire 
with ashes. Our traveller began to have suspicions of his wife, but 
was re-assured by seeing the intruder approach the couch of a widow 
who lived in the same hut: he.then uncovered her head and held the 
match to her, which she immediately blew out. This was the sign of 
acquiescence. 

The, Indians are no longer so cruel as formerly, but they have be- 
come.more deceitful, and corrupt. Being addicted to drinking and 
gambling, they at times become reckless, and. barter away their arms, 
ammunition, their dogs, their wives’ clothes, andeven their wives them- 
selves. 

With regard to the Indian languages, the Sauteurs’ or Chippeways’ 
dialect appears to be the mother tongue of those of Upper Canada, and 
it sounded eloquent and harmonious even to the Italian ears of our 
Tuscan traveller ; that of the Powansee or Pawnee is, on the contrary, 
very harsh, and their manner of speaking boisterous. 

Several other particulars are related in these pages, which have been 
indited from the recollections of our traveller, who, we are led to be- 
lieve, has not given up the idea. of returning under better auspices 
among his Indian friends, to pursue further investigations among 


those. singular people. 
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Tue French plays at_ the English Opera-House have ended; and a 
"new series at the Italian. Opera-House has begun. Of the latter, we 
shall speak ntly ; but we wish first to give some little attention to 


what ma considered the regular establishment... 
bo Ty place, we regret the footing upon which it is established, 
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has been very bad indeed. Now, no people know 80 well as the French 
the value of ensemble, and it is needless to say that a compaiiy in which 
there are a dozen pebbles to one diamond can furnish us with none. 

We have had over this year, of persons of high réputation in France, 
only three—Perlet, Odry, and Jenny Vertpré. Potier was promised, 
but never came; and Laporte, though a great favourite in England, 
has scarcely earned a name in Paris at all. Of these, he who did not 
come is, beyond all comparison, the best. He is, indeed, we are 
strongly inclined to think, the first comedian in Europe. © He has all 
the richness of Munden, without any of his buffoonery ; and to this he 
adds the fine discrimination and admirable finish of Farren. Whoever 
has seen Potier in Le Bénéficiaire, or Le Bourgomestre de Sardam, or 
Le ci-devant Jeune Homme, will think these praises in no degree exag- 
gerated. He has been whatis called in theatrical language, underlined, 
but he never appeared except in the bills. 

Perlet’s reputation is probably higher in England than in his own 
country, though even there it is very great; and, wp to a@ certain 
point, it is impossible for there to be a finer actor. But he sometimes 
overpasses this; and then, though the majority of the Londoners think 
that because it is still Perlet, it is still admirable, it appears but too 
plainly that the bow is too strong for his arm to bend. When he 
attempts any of Potier’s parts, the interval is very great ; and when he 
soars to Tartuffe and the Misantrope, the failure is integral and mani- 
fest. Of his representation of the Misantrope the opinion, we believe, 
is universal—that it was a total failure. But about the Tartuffe not 
only are opinions divided, but we are ready to grant that the execution 
of his conception was exceedingly able; it is with the conception itself 
that we quarrel. The hypocrisy which M. Perlet gives to ‘Tartuffe is 
that of severity, even of austere virtue and abnegation. Now, the hypo- 
crisy which Molitre has—not only in our opinion, but in that of Dow- 
ton*, and of all the Parisian performers of the part, as evinced by his 
and their representations of it—given to Tartuffe, is that of prostration 
and enthusiasm. The hypocrisy is as great—nay, probably, greater ; for 
to be hypocritical in this way, in keeping, requires obviously greater 
nicety and self-regulation than a mere straight-forward, formal cold- 
ness. Now, that our theory is correct is, we think, established at once 
by the celebrated scene in the second act, in which, after the young 
man has accused him to his father, he bursts into an agony of eloquent 


* We are no admirers of Mr. Dowton generally, and think his reputation exceedingly 
exaggerated. But in the ‘ ypocrita,’ and in another part of a similar, though inferior 
order, Obadiah, in ‘ Honest Thieves,’ a farce cut down from Sir. R. Howard’ ol 
‘ The Committee,’ we do, we confess, consider him to be perfectly unequalled... T 


‘ Hypocrite’ is as bad a play as the ‘ Tartuffe’ is a id indeed, this master- 
piece of Moliére has been cisek scurvidy aobined ba Band‘ ra sd by a 
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self-accusation ; and says, that, though innocent in this ‘case, he is the 
My os wretch that ever crawled, and deserves to be accused of every 
ng :— . : . 


Oui, mon frére, je suis un méchant, un coupable, 
Un malheureux pécheur tout plein d’iniquité, 

Le plus grand scélérat qui ait jamais été. 

Chaque instant de ma vie est chargé de souillures ; 
Elle n’est qu’un amas de crimes et d’ordures, 

Et je vois que le ciel, pour ma punition, 

Me veut mortifier en cette occasion. 

. De quelque grand forfait qu’on me puisse reprendre, 
Je n’ai garde d’avoir l’orgueil de m’en défendre. 
Croyez ce qu’on vous dit, armez votre courroux, 
Et comme un criminel chassez-moi de chez vous. 
Je ne saurais avoir tant de honte en partage, 

Que je n’en aie encore mérité davantage. © 


Ah ! laissez-le parler: vous l’accusez a tort, 
Et vous ferez bien mieux de croire son rapport. 
Pourquoi sur un tel fait m’étre si favorable ? 
Savez-vous aprés tout de quoi je sois capable ? 

- Vous fiez-vous, mon frére, A mon extérieur ? 
Et pour tout ce-qu’on voit, me croyez-vous meilleur ? 
Non, non, vous vous laissez tromper par l'apparence, 
Et je ne suis rien moins, hélas ! que ce qu’on pense. 
Tout le monde me prend pour un homme de bien ; 
Mais la vérité pure est que je ne vaux rien. 


Now, it is quite clear that this man affects the grovelling, disgust- 
ing tone of self-abasement of the more furious of our Methodists 
of the present day. It is not the lofty, cold, and stern sanctity which 
M. Perlet puts into his manner—that is not what Tartuffe affects ;—he 
is—that is, he affects to be—all warmth, enthusiasm, out-bursting 
and over-boiling zeal. This M. Perlet does not render. It is but fair, 
however, to say that, granting him his conception, the manner in which 
he works it out is admirable. 

’ But, after all, Perlet’s real height is the ‘ Comédien d’Etampes,’ 
the * Gastronome sans Argent,’ and the—we forget the title at this 
moment, but we mean the piece in which the hero, at every word that 
s spoken, pulls out his pocket-book, exclaiming, “J’ai fait une chanson 
beater forthwith begins to give forth some cowplets, on the 
‘Strength of which he expects to be asked to dinner. These Sponge- 
sarts are peculiarly in Perlet’s way; even Lewis's Jeremy Diddler 
fas not superior to them, as rendered by him. Perlet has a very 
‘distinct enunciation, which is a great advantage in playing to a foreign 
atidience. He has ‘also a provincial (or uncouth) accent of some sort, 
‘which, though our English ears are French enough to catch, they are 
ot sufficiently learhed in dialects to assign to its proper province. 
’ 
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By the, way, now: we think of it, we will, indulge, our-readers ;with a 
sight of the verses as they appear, in. the printed copy of the. piece. 
We have said a word or two of French printing of English in another 

art of this Number, and this is a pretty sample. We are. not aware 
whether this typography. be adopted in order to. giye.an_idea of the 
mode of Perlet’s pronunciation... We would wager. the longest odds 
they are betting against the most outside horse for the St. Leger, that 
it is meant to be a faithful transcript from the Scottish; but, in any 
ease, it is as unlike Perlet’s speaking, as it is to the original song—it 
cannot be more so. We wonder whether our printers will be able to 
print in such an out-of-the-way fashion; but, what earthly types can 
do, Mr. Clowes’s will—so here goes— : 


DORIVAL chante. 
Ancienne romance écossaise. 


Should auld acquaintance by forgot 
And never brought to mind 
Schould auld acquaintance by forgot 


And days of lang syne 
For auld lang syne, 


Mi dear for auld lang syne. 

Co’ eff tak-a cap o’ kind-nessy et 
For auld lang syne. 

And’ sure ly co’eff-be-your 

Pint-stoup as sure astll be mine 

And co'ell take a right guid 
Co’elli e’ waught, 
For auld land syne 

Mi dear for auld lang syne, 

Coeff tak a cup o’kind-nessy et 
For auld syne. 


At Perlet’s departure, Odry came—not to supply his place, for their 
emplois are totally different—but to follow him as. the .star. of the 
moment, He succeeded indifferently, and we, do, not wonder, at it, 
Not that we are not quite ready to believe that he.deserves, the praises 
that his countrymen give him ; but it is manifest thatfnone. but 
his countrymen can understand him. A very.accomplished French- 
man, to whom we chanced to speak on the subject, said,,“* The; nearest | 
idea I can give you of him is, that, exceptis excipiendis, ;he,,is,our. 
Emery.” Now, if that be so, we do not wonder at our not,having tasted. 
him as he deseryes. For it requires a long residence im a),country—~ 
aye, and in the country parts of the country—to appreciate and enjoy: 
such an actor as this. We were rather consoled for our dullness,» 
when our friend told us that many Parisians would not.go, along, with » 
Odry at all. We should say, that he was more lively than Emery, and 
less profound, at ot smmoa wou 3% 


But Jetiny ’Vertpré—every body can understand, heir, she. is 
nature !—¢ iceful, refined, simple, naive, coquettish, feeling,. 
of nature } but, under every change, nature. still!.,,We .spoke of her 






last month, in her Femme Chatte ; and. we, baye scarcely come to 
ourselves yet; for we have seen it again, and we. find tha is quite of 


our opinion that it should be toute féerte, to, use hex omniexpression. 
But in every thing she did, “sampe-extreme delicacy. and,gr9ee,804 
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tact, and, where it was needful, feeling, were displayed. In La Demei- 
sellé 4 Marier, in La Jeune Vieille, and in La Marraine, especially, we 
were enchanted with her.. In the former, there was, probably, from the 
nature of the piece, more variety than in any other one part she played ; 
and it likewise afforded her, an opportunity of displaying her admirable 
touch upon the harp. The second, which is the character of a young 
country village coquette, who believes that she is suddenly stricken old 
by a conjurer, is inferior in piquancy only to Minette ; but La Marraine 
displays the progress of a passion scarcely known even to its possessor, 
in a way which shews that her knowledge of the human heart is equally 
profound, delicate, and just. We have not seen her in her chief tragic 
part—the Maid of Palaiseau—but we can well conceive the extreme 
and touching tenderness and pathos she would give toit. Perhaps we 
have some doubts as to its force; but we speak in the dark, and we, 
very probably, are mistaken ;—and we hope we are. 

We have now, in this brief space, gone through all the performers 
of prominence, who have been this year at the English Opera House, 
except Laporte, of whom we shall have occasion to speak presently. 
We ought not, however, to omit mentioning M. Pelissi¢ as an actor, 
although he is a proprietor also, _This gentleman we have long con- 
sidered to be always a very judicious, frequently an exceedingly clever, 
and sometimes even a brilliant, actor. But he does not appear nearly 
so often as we could wish... M. Daudel is among the best of the ordinary 
list ; and M. Préval, M. Gamard, and we are afraid scarcely any others— 
are more than respectable in the sense in which it has come to be used 
theatrically—for they have talent; but, as a company, it is decidedly 
bad—and this ought not to be. The subscriptions have been very 
liberal, and the general attendance exceedingly good. The theatre 
itself, also, is beautiful ; and, considering the station which the esta- 
blishment has taken among the amusements of the town, it ought to be 
upon a higher footing as a whole. Certainly, some of the pieces. in 


Theatre ; which, though they are in one sense of less poe 
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éf Mrs. Abington. We recollect meeting her Onée ii society as 
& very agteeable old lady, but she had left the stage before we 
were born. Sincé the days of these two ladies, we have manifestly 
had no one at all in this walk of the drama. It is true that Mrs. 
Charles Kemble has played, and that with the genius which was con- 
spicuous in every thing she touched, one or two parts on the outskirts 
of this emploi; such, for instance, as Mrs. Sullen and Mrs. Oakley: 
but her line was different manifestly ; her fame was acquired in another 
field. It is, therefore, no exaggeration to say that there has not been, 
for the last thirty years, any rene ( of whom one can speak, on our stage 
filling that line of parts for which Mademoiselle Mars is so celebrated. 

Her fame in France is, like all fame in France, when it once gets 
beyond a certain pitch, avr nues ; and ifit were double even its present 
éxtraordinary pitch, it would not be one jot exaggerated. There can 
be nothing beyond perfect—and that Mademoiselle Mars, beyond 
question, is. We have a lurking fear—which it will give us exceeding 
joy to find ill-founded—that Mademoiselle Mars will not be appreciated 
by the English as she deserves. ‘They, of course, will give her lip- 
Worship. People who have been to Paris, tell them that if is right to 
admire Mademoiselle Mars, and they will do so pro formd, no doubt ; 
but we question whether they will really taste and enjoy her inimitable 
genius as swch genius should be ‘enjoyed. Devoted admirers of this 
transcendent actress as we are, of course we would not have missed 
her débit in London on any account; and we- underwent an early 
dinner, and bustled to the Opera-house a quarter of an hour before the 
play began, to make certain of being in time for the first line. More- 
over, we had a deSire to see the play, which was L’Ecole des Vieillards. 
We had read it often ; and as often had we demolished a thumb nail in 
vexation at Talma having gone to his gravé without our having seen 
him in Danville. Not for the reason that it Was, as was pompously 
and pertinaciously asserted, the first and only tomic part that Talma 
ever acted. With the exception of some delicate touches in the first 
act, there is nothing comic in the part from first to last. It is a part 
in a comedy, but so is Kitely—and the French is still less comic than 
the English Jealous Husband. The fact is, that Danville is an Othello 
in private life, with the perplexing difference that he has some founda- 
tion for his jealousy, yet not nearly so much as he supposes. We 
have seen Talma in Oreste—and we had read L’Ecole des Vieillards ; 
we had put the lines, as we went on, into his mouth, knowing how he 
expressed jealousy. We had, we are convinced, in our minds, 4 per- 
fect idea of how Talma played that part. Now, it is really no affecta- 
tion in us when we assert, that it is always with strong and sincere pain 
that we ever say any thing that can hurt the feelings of an artist in his 
art—be he actor, painter, or author. We often, indeed, avoid review-, 
ing books, when we feel that, if we speak the truth, we faust abuse 
them ;—nay, if we think them bad, we never review them, unless 
there be something besides the mere badness of the book as a com 
position, that leads us Par aan ry, nérefore, most — 
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we are convinced that, in a part properly suited to his powers, he 
would do exceedingly well. But this fine character was totally above 
him; and, as we found that it was on the stage, still more than in 
reading, so thoroughly prominent as to throw all the others, even Hor- 
tense, completely into shade,—its being in incompetent hands cast a 
damp and a coldness over the performance of the comedy throughout. 
We could not help following him, line by line, in our imagination, and 
inwardly (we fear, sometimes audibly) exclaiming, “ Heavens! how 
Talma would have given that passage !” 

Some English friends of ours, who were near us, said they thought 
the play feeble, dull, and a bore. We confess we differ from them 
very strongly; and should certainly have attributed their opinion to the 
way in which the principal character was acted, if it had not been for 
their telling us they had read it. To be sure, it is in Alexandrine 
verse, which, to an English ear, is, beyond all things, revolting; but 
it is surely less so in comedy than in tragedy—for it is more easily 
overlooked in any other case than when it comes across, and thence 
mars, the full outpouring of a vehement passion. It is true, there is 
not much comedy in L’Ecole des Vieillards after the first half of the 
second act: but the verse in that part which is comic, is exceedingly 
graceful, easy, and pointed—and, afterwards, the energy of the sen- 
timent is frequently such as to make one forget metre, rhymes, and 
all. That is, one forgets it in reading—and Talma, who, to use the 
words, though not specially applied to him, of one of his greatest 
admirers *—‘‘ sayait adroitement sauver ou déplacer la césure” be- 
yond any one who ever spoke Alexandrine verse, and thence ren- 
dered it less monotonous and jingling from his lips than from any 
others,—Talma would, we are sure, have made, for the moment, the 
most bigoted: Englishman totally unconscious that he was actually 
speaking Alexandrines. 

We shall not say how M. Minvielle spoke them—but we shall just 
give a sample of the tact and finesse of the lines themselves, in the ad- 
mirable scene of Danville’s interview with his wife, on his return to 
Paris :— 


Danville. Le jour de mon départ je t’avais confié 

Cinquante mille francs ; donne-m’en la moitié : 

Il a besoin d’argent. 
Hortense. Courez donc & Ja banque: 

Je n’en saurais préter, quand moi-méme j’en manque. 
Danville, Que me dites-vous 1a ? T 
Hortense. Ma bourse est aux abois ; 

C’en est fait ! 
Danville. En deux mois? | . 
Hortense. Mais c’est bien long, deux mois. — 
Danville. Cinquante mille francs !... Comment, ma bonne amie... 
Hortense. Vous ne me louez pas sur mon économie ? 
Danville. Ah! parbleu! c’est trop fort. ne 
Hortense. Chez moi jé n’ai voulu 
neti que le nécessaire, et pas de superfiu. 

ile. Comment done, s’il vous plait, nommez-vous ces dorures, 

Ces cristaux \dus, ces vases, ces figures, 

Ce fragile attirail dont on n’ose 
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Hortense. C'est plus, c'est niemnyien: ae 


Cet appareil vous n’a rien que d’ordinaire. 
Vous vobiés Sdretiir vecuronneésdieel 
Logez-vous donc au ciel, et legez-vous trés-mal ; 
Qui parlera de vous ? qui vous rendra visite ? 
he aig Pada, es gas 
trésors si vous voulez percer ; 
Une place est de droit & t s’en : 
Ma mere me répéte : outs le chee erm 
Qu’on dise: il est trés-riche, ilest millionnaire ; ; 
Demandons tout alors, et nous aurons beau jeu. 
J'ai voulu par Je luxe en imposer un peu. 
Je dis un peu ; beaucoup, je me croirais ; 
Un peu, c'est nécessaire et méme in 


Danville. Voila quelques motifs qui sont d’assez bon Sens ; 


Mais au moins ces diners d’eux-mémes renaissans, 
Ces éternels diners, qu'une fois par semaine 
Un bienheureux lundi pour trente élus raméne, 


Je les crois superfius. 


Hortense. Erreur! Quoi! vous traitez 


Mes diners du lundi de superfluités ! 

Mais rien n’est plus utile, et sur cette a 

Vous etes, mon ami, de cent ans en arriére. 

Tl faut avoir un jour, fixé pour recevoir 

Ses préneurs 4 diner, et ses amis le soir : 

De nos auteurs en vogue il faut avoir Pélite ; 

On en fait les houneurs aux grands que Ion invite. 

Aussi je vois souvent plusieurs des beaux esprits 

Dont je vous ai JA-bas addressé les écrits: 

Ils parlent, on s‘anime, on rit, la gaité gagne, 

Et lon a ces messieurs comme on a du C 

Notre siécle est gourmand, on peut blamer son gout : 

On fronde les diners, et l'on dine partout. 

Mais n’en donner jamais, pas méme un par semaine, 

C'est un solliciteur vouloir qu'on vous proméne, 
Qui, vous solliciteur ? vous étes candidat ; cj 
Vous ne demandez rien, vous acceptez. L’Etat 

N’a iis codon pth oY : ) 
Pour l’heureux candidat rtise & table ; s 
Protégés, protecteurs au dessert ne font qu’un: 

Mais ne ime paris pas d'un protectenr& 
Recevoir me fatigue, et, pour étre sincére, > 
C’est un mal, j’en conviens, mais un mal nécessaire. 


After a few more items thus felicitously explained, the good man 
begins to melt—and even to accuse himself for his hard heartedness. 


She takes advantage of this, and proceeds thus, trhosppliaatly _ 
Hortense.. De votre argent je veux vous rendre compte: 


Vins ne saver pas tout je veux, pour votre houent AA 
Justifier en vous ce mouvement d’humeur. woth 
La lecture vous plait; d’un cabinetd’étude 
J'ai su vous préparer l’aimable solitude. ty 
Ti nn ent tai cher; mais vos auteurs chéris, . |’ 
je per vous, en couvrent les lambris... 
Le Duc, qui vous est plein de complaisance 5 


Tl m*a de son mona mec 
ee pour vous, ne comvenenvons pas 


Yai pr soin de l’orner ; bec ero @ 
Vous vous reposerez du fracas de la ville.: 9) «w« ry 


On ne fait rien pour rien ; ; 
Vous aurez la campagne an via de Fai arin ¥ 
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Votre orgueil conjugal jouit de ma parare : 

J’ai fait des frais pour lui, c’est complaisance pure, 

J'ai choisi les couleurs que vous aimez le mieux, 

Les bijoux dont l’éclat flatte le plus vos yeux ; 

De tout ce qui vous plait je me suis embellie, 

Et rien ne m'a codté pour vous sembler jolie. 

Mes crimes, les voila. Voyons, recommencez, 

Courage, ez-moi...mais non, vous faiblissez, 

Le repentir vous prend, et, si je ne m'abuse, 

Vous sentez que vous seul avez besoin d’excuse ; 

Demandez-moi pardon d‘un injuste courroux, 

Et vous l’aurez, méchant, car je vaux mieux que vous, ' 
Danville. Oui, tu vaux mieux cent fois. Pardonne, mon Hortense, 

En vain Page entre nous a mis quelque distance, 

Tes procédés pour moi me la font oublier, 

Et devant tant d’amour je dois m*humilier. 

Throughout the whole of this scene, the acting of Mademoiselle 
Mars was distinguished by a brilliancy, a grace, a fascination, which 
almost made it cease to be a wonder how she made the worse appear 
the better reason ; and the whole of the weakness of the character which 
follows, was given in beautiful gradations, and. with admirable truth. 
There are, we fear, some proceedings of Hortense, which are positively 
unamiable—the last quality forgiven ina woman on the stage—but she 
softened these points down so charmingly, that her reformation at the 
end of the play came less startlingly upon the audience, than the (in 
this instance) want of skill in the author would make it, Still, the part 
is not nearly so prominent as we had imagined it to be—and, as we 
had no longer Talma in Danville, we had no consolation when she was 
off the stage. 

It remained for the latter part of the play for us to behold her full 
powers. Hortense has given, perhaps, some encouragement to the 
Duc d’Elmar, in society—but, on his presuming upon it, ‘to press mat- 
ters farther, she repulses him with indignation. He is discovered, how- 
ever, by Danville, in a situation which rouses his suspicions to fury, 
and he challenges him. The following are very fine lines :— 


Le Due. Cette lutte entre nous ne saurait étre égale. 
Danville, Entre — Shy 7 at a ee her fou 
L’ , quel qu’il soit, 4 combattre A 
tam bans ‘Reduscand X r ne he we ph nly Ra 
eagnivo de Due, De rang vous ? si mon honneur ce, 
_ C'est : vos cheveux blancs qu'il se fait violence. 
* Danville. Vous auriez di les voir avant de m’outrager. 
Vous ne le pouvez plus quand je veux les venger. 
Le Due. Je’serais ridicule, et vous seriez victime. 
_ Danville. Le ridicule cesse ok commence le crime, 
Et vous le commettrez; c'est votre chatiment. 
Ah! vous croyez, messieurs, qu’on peut impunément, 
Masquant ses vils desseins d'un air de badi 
Attenter a la paix, au bonheur d’un ménage. 


Ppp , on devient criminel : 

La mort d'un honnéte homme est un éternel. 
Ou , ou vaincu, moi, ce combat m’honore ; 
Il vous vaincu, mais vainqueur plus encore : 





_ Mais dds que leur sang coule, on ne rit on blame. 
Vous, Millet wee eden pera evo’ 
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The duel takes place, and Danville is disarmed. He thus informs 
Hortense of what has passed— 
Danville. Je fus crédule, 
Et je ne le suis plus ; je sais tout, j'ai surpris — 
Celui de qui affront me condamne au 
J’en ai voulu raison, et j’ai fait peu de compte | 
D’un vain reste de sang dont je lavais ma honte. 
Hortense. Vous, Danville? Ah! "efroi tout le mien s'est giacé ! 
Danville. Ne vous alarmez pas, le Duc n'est pas blessé. 
Hortense. Ah! monsieur ! 


The manner in which Mademoiselle Mars pronounced these words, 
“ Ah! monsieur!” was one of the very finest things we ever heard on 
the stage. The horror and shame, at her husband supposing it pos- 
sible that swch was the ground of her alarm, were rendered with a power 
and beauty of expression that were nothing short of great. And in 
the éclaircissement and reconciliation at the end, her manner reverted 
to her previous softness and e, with the exchange of a dash of 
melancholy, for the gaiety which had been her characteristic in the 
early part of the play. 

M. Armand, who played the Duc d’Elmar (and the lover also in the 
second piece) is the’ original representative of the part at Paris. He 
has some animation, and a good deal of e and manner—but he is 
getting too old, and consequently too visibly made up, for this emploi, 
He bears considerable resemblance to the thinner heads of the King, 
as represented on the new sovereigns. 

Laporte acted Bonnard, the old-fashioned friend of. Danville. He 
seemed to us to mistake the character totally. It is that of a kindly- 
hearted, but formal and somewhat stiffly-exact old man; whereas 
M. Laporte makes it a jolly, joking sort of bachelor, which mars, as 
we humbly conceive, the points of contrast which the character is 
introduced to bring out. The truth is, that this part is altogether of too 
high a pitch for Laporte. He has been rather spoiled in this country, 
and he is apt to farther than his powers can fairly carry him. In 
lively, lying, greedy, gossiping valets, he is quite at home. We saw 
him play a part of this kind in an exceedingly amusing piece, called ‘ Le 
Menteur Véridique,’ admirably the other night. But he is altogether on 
the surface. He has no depth, no elasticity, He consequently fails, not 
only when he attempts anything like high comedy, but any of Potier’s 
parts. We saw him, lately, in the ‘ Bourgomestre de Sardam,’ and 
we scarcely could believe it was the same character in which Potier 
had been so exquisite. But if M. Laporte would confine himself to 
his line, he would be excellent; for, as far as he ‘eos, nothing can be 
more lively, nimble, good-humoured, and 

The piece which followed was ‘ Valérie.” (It be seen we are 
speaking only of the first nights Rermemente for Friday’s will be 
too late for us to notice.) Mademoiselle Mars excited more 
applause than im the play; and, certainly, nothing could be more 
perfect than the way in which she played the part—that of a blind ~ 
girl who is restored to sight | by her Liter: But we think we could 
name one or two y this nearly, if not quite as 


well, Miss Kally‘end Jenny Vertpré both could, we are convinced, 
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produce a great effect in it, But neither they, nor any actress we 
have ever seen, could play the highest line of Mademoiselle Mars’s 
characters. Her delightful merit in these is, that she does not in the 
least lose the reality of nature, while she displays the most perfect 
grace and elevation of demeanour. In ‘ Valérie’ she drew tears from 
many; and, certainly, her entrée after she is restored to sight made 
even us critics give a strong gulp, and bite our nether lip somewhat 
more fiercely than was pleasant, to avoid a similar catastrophe. 

We shali, of course, continue to see Mademoiselle Mars, again and 
again during her stay. It is probable we shall talk a little to our 
readers upon the subject next month. If her success have been what 
it ought to be, we shall wish to say something about her; and if the 
English, as we have to fear, do not thoroughly appreciate her, we shall 
indulge ourselves in a few words of abuse of their barbarism 
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Or Extracts from, and Reprints of, curious and long-forgotten publications of former 
days, with Biographical and Illustrative Notes. 


No, I, 
News From tHE Corres-Hovusz. 





In which is shewn their several sorts of passions, 
Containing news from all our neighbour nations, 





A POEM (a). 


You that delight in wit and mirth, 
And long to hear such news 

As comes from all parts of the Earth, 
Dutch, Danes, and Turks, and Jews, 

I'll send ye to a rendezyous, 
Where it is smoking new ; 

Go hear it at a Coffee-house, 

~ Tt cannot but be true. © 


There battles and sea-fights are fought, 
And bloody plots display’d; 
They know more things than ere was thought, 
Or ever was betray d, 
No money in the Minting-house 
Is half so bright and new ; 
But coming from a Coffee-house, 
It cannot but be true. 


Before the Maryes fall to work, 
They know who shall be thinner ; 

They there can tell ye what the Turk 
Last Sunday had to dinner; 
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Who last did-cut De Ruitter’s corns, ° 
Amongst his‘jovial crew; 
Or who first gave the devil horns, 
Which cannot but be true. . 


A fisherman did boldly tell, 
And strongly did avouch 

He caught a shoal of mackerel 
That parley’d all in Dutch, 

And cry’d out yaw, yaw, yaw, Myne Heer ; 
But as the draught they drew, 

They stunk for fear that Monck (6) was there, 
Which cannot but be true. 


Another swears, by both his ears, 
Monsieur will cut our throats ; 

The French King will a girdle bring, 
Made of flat-bottomed boats, 

Shall compass England round about, 
Which must not be a few,- 

To give our Englishmen the rout, 
This sounds as if *twere true. (c) 


There’s nothing done in all the world, 
From monarch to the mouse, 

But every day and night ’tis hurl’d 
Into the coffee-house. 

What Lilly or what Booker (d). can. 
By art not bring about, 

At Coffee-ho. 2 you’ll find a man 
Can quickly find it out. 


They’l tell you there, what lady-ware. 
Of late is growr too light ;__ 

What wise man shall from favour fall, 
‘What fool shall be a knight ; 

They’! tell you when our fayling trade 
Shall rise again and flourish, 

And when Jack Adams (e) shal be made 
Church-warden of the parish. 


They know who shall in time to come, | 
Be either made or undone, 

From Great St. Peter-Street in’ Rome, 
To Turnbull-Street in London ; 

And likewise tell, at Clerkenwell, 


What w—— hath greatest 
And in that place, Se 
Doth wear a golden chain, = 


At sea, their imowledge is so- much, ” 
They know all rocks and shelves ; 
They know all councils of the Dutch, _ 

More than they know themselves ; : 
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Who ’tis shall get the best at last, 
They perfectly can show, 

At coffee-house, when they are plac'd, 
You'd scarce believe it true. 


They know all:that is good or hurt; - 
To damn ye or to save ye ; 
There is the colledge and the court, 
The cowntrey, camp, and navie ; | 
So great a wniversitie 
I think there ne’er was any, 
In. which you may a scholar be 
For spending of a penny. 


A merchant ’prentice there shall shew 
You all and every thing; 

What hath been done, and is to do, 
"T wixt Holland and the king ; 

What articles of peace will be, 
He can precisely shew ; 

What will be good for them or wee, 
He perfectly doth know. 


Here men do talk of everything 
With large and liberal lungs, 
Like women at a gossipping, 
With double tyre of tongues ; 
They'll give a broadside presently, 
As soon as you're in view, 
With stories that you'll wonder at, 
Which they will swear are true. 


The’ drinking there of Chocolate 
Can make fool a Sophie: 

"Tis. thought the Turkish Mahomet 
Was first inspir'd with coffee, 
By which his powers did overflow 

The land of Palestine: 


Then let us to the coffve-house go, 
"Tis cheaper far than wine. 


You shall know there win fashions are : 
How perrywiggs are curl‘ ;, : 
And for a penny you shall hear 
All novells in the world. 


Both old and young, and great and small, 


And rich and poor you'll see: oh 
Therefore let's to the coffee all, ss 
Come all away with me. - 
Ee a . 
ots ry ?T 
Seas 
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NOTES. 


(a) Copied from a broadside, bearing the following imprint : “ Lon- 
don, printed by E. Crouch, for Thomas Vive, at the Cock in St. John’s 
Street, 1677. With allowance.” The poem would appear to have 
been popular for some years, as there is an amended edition of it, from 
the same press, and published by the same bookseller, then removed 
to “ the Angel, without Newgate,” in 1672. 

Coffee was first introduced into England, in 1652, when Daniel 
Edwards, a Turkish merchant, brought home with him a Greek ser- 
vant, named Pasqua Rosee, who understanding the method of roast- 
ing and making it, opened a shop for its sale, “ at the signe of his 
owne Head, in St. Michael’s Alley in Cornhill.” One of his original 
shop-bills, headed, “The virtue of the Corrge drink. First pub- 
liquely made and sold in England, by Pasqua Rosee,” now lies before 
us ; and from it we extract, for the information and amusement of our 
readers, the following specimen of the many wonderful qualities attri- 
buted to the newly-imported beverage. 

“The quality of this drink is cold and dry; and though it be a 
drier, yet it neither heats, nor inflames, more than hot ' 

“It so closeth the orifice of the stomach, and fortifies the heat 
within, that it’s very good to help digestion; and therefore of great use 
to be taken about three or four o’clock after noon, as well as in the 
morning. 

‘“‘ It much quickens the spirits, and makes the heart lightsome. 

“ It is good against sore eyes, and the better if you hold your head 
over it, and take in the steam that way. 

‘“‘ It suppresseth fumes exceedingly, and, therefore, good against 
the head-ach ; and will very much stop any defluxion of rheums, that 
distil from the head upon the stomach, and so prevent and help con- 
sumptions, and the cough of the lungs. 

“It is excellent to prevent and cure the dropsy, gout, and scurvy. 

“ It is very good to prevent miscarrying in child-bearing women. 

“ [tis a most excellent remedy against the spleen, hypochondriac 
winds, and the like. 


“It will prevent drowsiness, and make one fit for business, if one have 
occasion to watch ; and, therefore, you are not to drink of it after 
supper, unless you intend to be watchful, for it will hinder sleep for 
three or four hours.” 

The decoction thus announced as a remedy for all ills, soon gained 
so extensive a reputation in England, (where it was known and used 
for five years before its introduction into France, in 1657, by the 
celebrated oriental traveller Thevenot,) that in 1660 its consumption 
was so large as to attract the attention of financiers, driven to every 
plausible expedient for raising money ; and by the 12th of Charles the 
Second, chapter 24, section 15, a duty of fourpence was im 
upon every gallon of coffee made and sold, to be paid by the maker. 
This was one of the new excise duties, granted to the king in lieu of 
the emoluments he derived from those oppressive vestiges of feudal - 
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tyranny, the court of wards and liveries, tenures in capite, and by 
knights’ service, and the purveyance of provisions for his household. 
Three years after this first introduction of coffee upon the statute-books, 
the increase of houses for its sale had been so great, that, by the act 
passed in 1663, “‘ for the better ordering and collecting the duty of 
excise, and preventing the abuses therein” (15th of Charles the Second, 
chapter 11, section 15), express provision is made for the licensing of 
all coffee-houses at the quarter-sessions, under a penalty of five pounds 
for every month during which any person should retail coffee, chocolate, 
sherbet, or tea, without having first procured such licence from the 
magistrates. ‘This purported to be a mere financial arrangement, for 
the protection of the revenue, but the facility afforded by these coffee- 
houses, for that freedom of political discussion which the Stuarts ever 
dreaded and opposed, and which is the burthen of this satire, induced 
Charles, in 1675, to issue a proclamation for shutting them up, as 
seminaries of sedition; though the illegal act of arbitrary power was, 
in the course of a very few days, recalled. The only consequence of 
so precipitate and ill-advised a measure was, as usually happens with 
most attempts at the exercise of unconstitutional power, the increase 
of the very mischief it was intended to suppress, as, from that time to 
the revolution, coffee-houses multiplied so rapidly, that when Ray, the 
celebrated naturalist, published his ‘“‘ History of Plants,” in 1688, he 
represents it as a very probable calculation, that the coffee-houses in 
London were, at that time, as numerous as in Grand Cairo itself; 
whilst similar places of accommodation were to be met with in all the 


principal cities and towns in England. 


(6) George Monck, the celebrated Duke of Albemarle, was no less 
distinguished as a naval than a military commander, and at the time 
this poem seems to have made its first appearance, the popular atten- 
tion of admiration would have been principally directed to him in the 
latter capacity, since it was mainly owing to the desperate and even 
rash courage of Albemarle, that the English fleet, under the joint com- 
mand of Prince Rupert and himself, reaped the chief glory in the 
memorable, but indecisive engagement of four day’s duration, with the 
Dutch fleet, under De Ruyter (to whom allusion is made in the pre- 
ceding stanza of this poem) and Van Tromp, which took place in the 
month of June 1666 ; whilst to him also justly belonged, and was at the 
time ascribed, much of the merit of the glorious victory obtained over 
the same admirals, at the mouth of the Thames, on the 25th of July 


following. 


(c) This satire, as still more evidently appears from the tenth 
stanza, must have been published in the early part of the year in which 
it bears date ; and whilst preparations were making for an attack upon 
the coast of England, which, on the 10th of June, 1677, issued in the 
capture of Sheerness, the burning of our ships of war in the Medway, 
close to the docks at Chatham, and the advance of the Dutch fleet up 
the Thames to Tilbury Fort and Gravesend, so as to threaten the very 
capital, and to require the sinking of ships for its protection, so near 
London as Woolwich and Blackwall. But this national disgrace (the 
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greatest, perhaps, that England ever sustained since her dastardly 

monarch, John, laid her crown and territories at the feet of the fees 
and consented to hold them as his vassal) having accelerated the ne- 
gotiations for peace then carrying on, all hostilities between France and 
Holland, as his ally, and this country, were terminated. by the treaty 
signed at Breda, on the 10th July, 1667. Sucha change i in the state 
of affairs, so soon after the first publication of this satire, led to the 
omission of a stanza, the unexpected conversion of which, from an in- 
sulting taunt, into a sober prediction, would render its retention any 
thing but pleasing to the feelings of Englishmen, on its. republication 
in 1672. 


(d) William Lilly and John Booker were two of the most celebrated 
astrologers and fortune-tellers of the 17th century, and were both of 
them (the former more especially) consulted, not only to direct, by the 
course of the stars, to the recovering of stolen goods, but to the time and 
the seasons most propitious to the great undertakings both of the king 
and the parliament, in the civil wars. Lilly, after having been more 
than once applied to by the confidential friends of Charles I. (and 
there is good reason to believe by the express direction of that unfor- 
tunate monarch himself,) to fix, by his acute knowledge, on a proper 
place for the king’s concealment, received fromthe parliament party, 
with whom he was also at the same time in correspondence, a pension 
of £100 per annum. Even Fairfax, the presbyterian general of the 
parliamentary army, sent for him and Booker, to assure them that, 
though he understood not their art, he “did not doubt they both feared 
God, and, therefore, had a good opinion of them.”. That art was called 
also into active exercise, by those under whom Fairfax held his authority, 
as these two astrologers were sent in company to Colchester, to encou- 
rage the troops during the siege, as they did by promises of success, 
which it required no knowledge of the stars at that time to give with 
confidence. Nor stopped the credulity of the age with generals and 
legislators ; for even monarchs did honour at Jeast to one of these pre- 
tended interpreters of the will of heaven from the course and appear- 
ance of the stars that gem the sky, as the King of Sweden sent Lilly a 
gold chain and medal valued at £50, in acknowledgment of some re- 
spectful and favourable notices of him and. his kingdom in Merlin’s 
Almanac, which that astrologer established, and edited for thirty-six 
years. Lenthal the speaker, Elias Ashmole, Archbishop Sheldon, and 
Bulstrode Whitelocke, were also the friends and patrons of an impos- 
tor, who not only pretended to read the fate of men and empires, in, 
heavenly bodies, but to hold familiar converse with angels, and 
up demons from the vasty deep.” To a. son. of Lord. Commissioner 
Whitelocke, he bequeathed an estate at Hirshaw.in Surry, (wher oe 


died from a paralytic stroke in 168] a AXDERNG Gi 
two thousand pee s, whieh sum he “4 “a Sapp cy Bs ae 
preying on the credulity of the ila barinoeeanian 1 seh 
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Booker, the contemporary, and for some time the friend and com- 
panion of Lilly, was a native of Manchester, but migrating to London, 
was ‘successively clerk or shopman to a haberdasher in Laurence- 
lane, @ writing-master at’ Badley, in Middlesex, and clerk to the sit- 
ting magistrates at Guildhall. He acquired also such reputation in 
the mathematical sciences, of which that of the celestial intelligences 
was, in those times, held in the greatest—perhaps, indeed, in well- 
nigh exclusive—estimation, that he was appointed licenser of all books 
published in that department of knowledge—if knowledge it can pro- 
perly be called. With all his skill, he seems not, however, to have 
been so successful in life as his quondam friend Lilly, from whom we 
learn that. “* he had a curious fancy in judging of thefts,” (a fancy, by 
the way, for which the lucky acquittal of a jury saved said Lilly from 
losing his ears, on an indictment preferred against him at Hicks’s hall, 
in’ 1655,) “and as successful in resolving love questions,” i.e, in 
plain English, he was as notable a conjuror and as great a cheat as 
any gipsy fortune-teller that was ever sent to the house of correction, 
or the treadmill, as “‘an incorrigible rogue and vagabond.” He was, 
indeed, suspected, and even charged as such, in his lifetime, in a 
curious’ pamphlet, published by George Wharton, originally an asso- 
ciate of his, but who adhering to the royal cause when Booker and 
Lilly deserted it, became their chief astrologer, and was at the restora- 
tion ‘rewarded for his services, prophetical and others, (for he was 
a poet, a soldier, a gentleman of fortune, spent in the king's service to 
boot,) by being made ‘Treasurer and Paymaster of the Ordnance,-and 
created a Baronet. The title of this sideral philippic is ‘“ Mercurio 
Celico Mastix; or an Anti-Caveat to all such as have heretofore had 
the misfortune to be cheated and deluded by that great and traitorous 
impostor John Booker, in an answer to his frivolous pamphlet, en- 
titted, Mercurius Ceelicus, or a Caveat to all the People of England.” 
So at least it is given in the invaluable work of Mr. Granger, (vol. iv. 
p: 65,) but we have searched for it in vain in the collected writings of 
its alleged author, published in 4683, under the title of “‘ The Works 
of the late most’ excellent Philosopher and Astronomer, Sir George 
Wharton, Bart., collected into one entire volume. By John Godbury, 
Student in Physic and Astrology.” Booker died in April, 1667. His 
‘books! were afterwards sold to Elias Ashmole, the celebrated founder 
‘of the“Museum bearing his name at Oxford; who, as Lilly informs 
‘na: atid’ we may readily believe of such a collection, gave for them to 

widow “‘ far more money than they were worth,”—(Mr. William 
Lilly's History of his Life and Times, 1715, p. 29.) 

Leos hee .-1 a, 4 


©0¢éy-Tohn; Commonly called Jack Adams, was one of the lowest and 
ee a aonligure who swarmed in England about the 
eviod of the civil wars. In giving an account of a rare and curious 
of him, by Sherwin, which has been copied by Caulfield, 
'Gndefatigable but) caustic Granger introduces him as “ Jack 
essor ‘of the celestial sciences at Clerkenwell-green,—a 
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tion in Latinized English doggrel, addressed to “ Jacko Cunning- 
manissimo.” That this cunning man attained the object of his ambition 
in being made churchwarden of the parish in which he lived and the 
poem giving rise to this brief reference to him was first printed, may 
fairly be inferred, from the alteration in the reprint of that poem in 
1672, which reads, 
* And when Jack Adams first was made 
Churchwarden of the parish.’ 





TIM BOBBIN. 


Tuts famous Lancashire pastoral—for such it is—has been just re- 
printed, with an interpretation. The new edition contains, besides, 
some poems of the whimsical author of ‘ Tim Bobbin,’ and is orna- 
mented by five plates, from the pencil of Mr. George Cruikshank, of 
which anon. Of the author of ‘ Tim Bobbin’ not much is known, 
but a brief account of him will be found in ‘ Aikin’s Manchester,’ 
His name was John Collier, and he was born in Lancashire, on the 
16th of December, 1708. The exact place of his birth is not ascer- 
tained,—for both Warrington and Mottram claim that honour—so we 
must be content-to leave it in the same predicament as the native city 
of Homer. His father was a clergyman, in humble circumstances, 
aud he was bred a weaver. But, speedily becoming disgusted with 
such an employment, and being a man of respectable education, he 

ve it up,and opened a small school at Rochdale, in Lancashire, where 
he died on the 14th of July, 1786, in his 78th year. These are the 
principal events of his noiseless life. He was a good-humoured, clever, 
and convivial fellow, and was much liked and respected in his own 
little circle. His ‘Tim Bobbin’ will prove to those who can under- 
stand it, that he was a man of considerable powers of humour. 

It is a dialogue, in seven scenes, between a Lancashire clown, ser- 
vant to a farmer, and a female fellow-servant, in which poor Tom 
Williams details a series of most hapless adventures which had befallen 
him. The day before yesterday, he informs us, he had been sent with 
a cow and calf to Rochdale, and, as ill luck would have it, he took his 
dog, Nip, with him. When he got within a mile of Rochdale, he 
stopped at an ale-house door, when a mare kicked the calf in the head, 
and killed it. He succeeded, after some difficulty, im selling the hide 
to a butcher, for thirteen pence, and contrived, by much persuasion, 
to get the person, to whom he was sent, to agree to take the cow off 


his hands, without the calf. The villany of the butcher must be related 
in his own words :—~ 


4 


“Tho. I went and bought two pounds of salt and an ounce of black 
pepper for our folks, and went towards home again. = 
“Mary. With a fearful heavy heart, ’ll uphold you. 
“Tho. Aye, aye, that’s true—but what will ; when I tell you 
he never buried the calf; but sold her sdeteteatiintn te 
twopence halfpenny a pound | O92 MOS Wet, Sone SIG ANG?) at How 
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* Mary. Say! why by my troth it was fair cheating; but it’s just 


like their rascally tricks; for there’s not an honest bone in the hide of 


never a greasy tyke of ’em all. 

“ Tho. Indeed, Mary, I am of thy mind ; for it was right wrong ; 
but I think in my guts, that rascals in the world are as thick as wasps 
in a humble-bee’s nest.*” 

It is impossible not to assent to the truth of this last assertion. It 


is as good as any thing in Rabelais. 


Tom is next the victim of a waggish trick, played on him by some _ 


boys, who persuade him to go owling with them ; but his misfortunes 
soon thicken. To understand what follows, our readers must know 
that a bandyhewit is a password in Lancashire, given to a dog, when 
a trick is about to be played upon his.owner. When a gull, on April 
day, for instance, has been persuaded to offer a bandyhewit for sale, 
the person to whom he applies sends him to another, and so on. 


“ Scene II1.—The First of April. 
“ Thomas and Mary. 


“ Tho. MisrorTUNEs come on me as thick as lightning. 

“ Mary. Odsblood! not through Nip, egad ! 

“ Tho. Through Nip !—ay, through Nip: and I would her neck 
had been broken in nine places when she was whelped for me, (God 
forgive me, the dumb creature does not hurt neither,) for I had not 
decently washed and dressed, and limped into the lane again, but I 
met a fattish-looking fellow in a blackish wig; and he stood and 
stared at Nip: quoth he, honest man, wilt thou sell thy dog? Said 
I, my dog’s a bitch, and so is never a dog in the town: for, by my 


troth, Mary, I was as cross as two sticks. | 
“* Mary. Egad, but you were bobbersome, and answered roughly 


too much. ; 
“‘ Tho. But dog or bitch, said the fellow, if I had known of her three 


days since, I’d have got thee twenty shillings for her, for I see she’s a 
right staunch bandyhewit, and there’s a gentleman that lives about 
three miles off, that wants one just now. Now, Mary, to tell the 
truth, I’d a mind to cheat (God forgive me!) and sell him my sheep- 
cur for a bandyhewit; though I no more knew than the man in the 
moon what a bandyhewit was. Why, said I, she’s primely bred, for 
her mother came from London, though she was whelpt at my mas- 


* We subjoin the Lancashire of this, as a specimen ; but we shall do so only in this 
instance ; for we really think it too recondite, to be intelligible so far south as the lati- 
tude of London :— 

“ Tum. 1 went on bowt two peawnd o sawt, on on eawnce of black pepper for eawr 
fok, on went toart whoam ogen. 

“ Mea. With o feafoo heyvy hhart I'll uphowd’o, Al 

« Tum. Bigh, eigh, that’s true—boh whottle to sey when ot eh tell the he ne’er berrit 
kawve! boh sowd it et Orodum that oandurth, for two pence haw penny o peawnd : 

__ Mea, Sey! why. be meh troth it war fere chkeoting ; but it's meet ike their ras- 
acy tricks ; for there’s not an honest booan ith’ hoyde o newer o greasy tyke on 
vu « Tyan, Indeed, Meary, I'm ch thy mind ; for it wur reet rank ; bob: J thinks oh meb 

guts ot rascots ith’ ward ar os thick as wasps in o hummo-bee-neest. peo 
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ter’s: and though she’s as good as any in Englandshire, I’ sell her 


if my price comes. 
“Mary. Well done, 'Thomas !—What said he then ? 


“ Tho. Why, quoth he, what dost ask for her? She’s worth a2 
guinea and a half in gold, said I; but a guinea I’ll have for her: 
quoth he, I gave a guinea for mine, but I would rather have thine by 
a crown ; but if thoul’st go to the justice—justice hem—let me see,— 
But I forget how he’s named (but a great matter on him, for E think 
he’s a piece of a rascal as well as the rest) he’ll be glad of the bargain. 

‘* Mary. That was clever, indeed ; was it not? 

“ Tho. Ay, middling. Then I asked him what way I must go? 
And he told me; and away I set, with my heart as light as a feather, 
and carried Nip under my arm ; for now thou must understand I was 
afraid of losing her, ne’er doubting but I should be rich enough to pay 
my master for the calf, and have “somewhat to 

“ Mary. Odds-fish! but that was brave; you are in no ill luck now, 
Thomas. 

“ Tho. But thoul’st hear: it was a weary way toit ; however, I cot 
there by three o’clock ; and before I opened the door I covered Nip 
with the rag I dry my nose with, to let him see how I stored: her. 
Then I opened the door, and what the deuce do’st think, but three 
little tiny bandyhewits, as I thought them,'came barking as if the 
little siakers would have worried me, and after that swallowed me 
alive. Then there came a fine fresh-coloured woman as stood as stiff 
as if she’d swallowed a poker, and I took her for the she-justice, she 
was so mighty fine; for I heard Roger Jackson tell my master, that 
the she-justices always did most of the work. However, I ask’d her 
if Mr. Justice was at home; she could not open her mouth, to say aye 
or no, but simpered, and said, Yes! (the dickens yes her, and him too.) 
Said I, I would you to tell him I would fain speak to him. “ 

“ Mary. Egad, but you was bold; I should have been timorous ; 
but let’s know how you went on? 

“ Tho. Why, well enough, for they may nip and cheat as bad as 
any other clerks, and they'll not meddle with thee; but thou must not 
cross nor teize them, for they ar’nt to be vexed. 

“ Mary. But how went you on? Was the justice at home? 

““ Tho. Aye; and came slap, and asked me what I wanted? Why, 
said I, I've a very fine bandyhewit to sell, and I hear you want one, 
sir. Humph! said he—a bandyhewit !—Prithee, let's look at ee 
Aye, said I, and I pulled the handkerchief from off her, stroked 
down the back, and said, she’s as fine a bendyhowlt.as a. 
a tail, (etd Ylest ow 

‘Mary. Well done, Thomas—you 
you had it to do again; but you Sapo: to ¢ net bare mest 


“ Tho. She’s a fine one, indeed, said velios penile Sate 
sand pities but ’'d known of her rday: for a’ 


bought one not so good as this by t wd My ek ng nold ‘yo fa 
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“ Mary. Dear me, but: that wasa red: justice—-was he 
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“Tho: Aye, Mary—thou talk’st like a silly dunce: for, take my 
word for it, nothing that’s good for any thing can come of it when a 
man deals with rascally folk ;. but, as I was telling thee, he named a 
fellow that lived about two miles off him (but the devil forget him, as I 
do); so 1 must go back again to Rochdale. SoI got Nip under my 
arm again, made a scrape with my foot, and bid the justice good 
night, with a heavy Aeart thou mayst be sure; and, but as I thought I 
could as well sell her in this other place, it would certainly have broken. 

‘* Mary. Lord bless us! it was like to trouble you mightily!” 

While on this sage expedition poor Tom fell into a stream, by miss- 
ing his footing on a slippery plank, that supplied the place of a bridge 
across it; and, independent of the fright and the wetting, lost his 
salt and pepper, which sadly annoyed his person, by making it smart 
‘‘ os if: foive hundurt pissmotes wur eh me breechus,’ [as if five 
hundred pismires were in my breeches.] By this time night was 
coming on, and he did not well know his way, which was pointed out 
to him by a gentleman, with aname plus quam Hispanic. 

** Up spoke I—Who’s that? A lad’s voice answered in a crying 
din,—‘ Aye, lawk, do not take me! do not take mef’ No, said I, Vi 
not take thee, by. Our Lady; whose lad art thou? Why, said he, I 
am John's o’Lali’s o’ Simmy’s, o'Marrion’s o’Dick’s o’Nethon’s, o’ Lall’s 
o’Simmy’s in the lanes, and Lam going home. Odds, thinks I to 
myself, thou’st a long name in thee: and here, Mary, I could not but 
think what Jong names some of us have, for thine and mine are mo- 
derate ; but this lad’s was so much longer, that I thought it cut mine 
into one half. : 

* Mary. Prithee now, tell me how these long names happen ? 

* Tho. Um—m—n, let me see! I cannot tell well, but suppose it 
is to know folks by.” get: 

After many fearful adventures, he succeeds in getting into an ale- 
house, where he determines on stopping. A tumult occurs here, 


TSS 19 85 os, Glee. | 
8 Scene V.—Shot, and no Money. 
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Said I, Pll go now, if you'll go with me. I go with thee, say you ? 
what, art thou afraid of ghosts, or thou'rt not weaned yet, and cannot 
sleep without the breast ? ‘Sflesh, said I, what art thou talking of ? I 
want togo tobed. Ho, ho, if that be all, said she, Marg’ret will show 
thee. So Marg’ret lighted a candle, and showed me a large room, 
and abed with curtains forsooth! I thought Marg’ret was. confused, 
and lingered long in the chamber before she left it, and I suspected 
that she longed for a bit of pulling and hauling ; but somehow I was 
so tired and bashful, that I was in no humour for caterwauling, so [ 
said nothing to her; but I have forethought myself since, for she was 
no dirty one, I’ll assure thee, but as nice a lass as Sarah at Richard's, 
every bit. 

‘* Mary. Marry come up! like enough, why not? Is Sarah at 
Richard's so handsome ? 

““ Tho. Aye, she’s moderately. However, when she was gone, I 
took off my wet shoes and hose, and my wet clothes, and got in; and 
in truth, Mary, I never lay in such a bed since I was christened. 

“ Mary. O dear, Thomas, I should have liked to have been with 
you ; I warrant you'd sleep soundly ? 

** Tho. Nay, I cannot say that I did, for I was much troubled about 
my calf: besides, I was afraid of our folk seeking me, and my master 
beating me when I got home; it’s true, my carcass was pretty easy, 
but my mind might as well have lain in an ant’s hole, or on a heap 
of holly or gorse, for it was one o'clock before I could close my eyes.” 

Worse remains behind. The quart d’heure de Rabelais—the season 
for paying the bill—the unpleasant operation which made even the 
author ef ‘ Pantagruel’ himself look melancholy, was at hand, and 
poor Tom is in a sad scrape. ’ 

“ As I was putting on my wettish clothes, I thought I'll know how 
my shot stands before I’ll spend more of my brass at my breakfast : 
so I called, and the landlady came, and cast it up to thirteen-pence ! 
So, thought I to myself, it’s a plaguy deal; what destruction have I 
made here! I could have found myself a whole week with us for that 
money. I shall not have one farthing to spare of my ‘ Hide silver:’ 
and now I was in as bad a case as could be, wasn’t I now ? 

“ Mary. No, marry! not you: if you had made away with more 
money than you had, you might have talked. 

“ Tom. I find thou can’st tell true to a hair, .if thou wilt, Mary; 
but, by the mass! when I came to grope in the bottom. of my pocket 
to pay her, I was woundily frightened, for the devil a ha’penny had I! 
and whether I had lost it in the brook or with scrambling over the 
ditch banks, I no more knew than the man in the moon, but gone it 
was! I stared like a wild cat and was nearly motionless: at last I told 
her I had lost my money! Said she, what do you mean, man? you 


Well, said I, you are like to have nought, ponents ny war 
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nought else; said I, without you'll have my snuff horn, and I’ 

part with it, because Sarah at Richard's a it me. ~ A ne tt 
Let's see them, said she, for thou art some arrant rascal, I’ll uphold 
thee. So I gave them to her; and still this fat fussock of a woman 
looked as black as thunder when I'd done.” 

Escaped from this virago, he proceeds to sell his dog; but alas! 
every one is supplied, though they all knew some other person who is 
in want of the very animal. At last, even Tom begins to perceive 
that they were making of him “ the big’st neatril ot ever wur made sin 
Kene kilt Ebil,” (the biggest natural that ever was made since Cain 
killed Abel;) and was departing in a great rage, when a rabble of boys, 
who had watched his motions, surrounded him. In the fray he is 
pelted with dirt, and escaping, with difficulty, he finds on getting out 
of the town that he had lost Nip! This was a sad calamity; so with- 
out having had ‘“ bit nor sope, (sup,) nor cup o sneeze, (pinch of 


snuff,) he set out for home, with a perfect certainty of being thrashed by 


his master for losing his calf and his dog. 

On the way he meets a kind-hearted fellow, who, taking com- 
passion upon him, allows him to ride his horse. This, however, is the 
greatest misfortune of all, for the good Samaritan turns out to be a 
Yorkshire horse-stealer; and, in a short time, Tom is seized by con- 
stables and brought before a justice. Appearances are strongly against 
our hero, and the whole examination is most capitally described; but 
here his former stupidity saves him: the justice happens to be the 
very man to whom he had offered his bandyhewit, and at the hour 
when the theft was committed. He gets, however, an insight into the 
mode of administering the law, for the constable and magistrate hap- 
pening to go out, the clerk “‘ called me on one side, and proffered 
to bring me clear off for half a guinea. Says I, ‘ Man, if I knew 
a halter must make my neck as long as a gander’s neck to-morrow 
morning, I could not raise half a guinea! for hanged or not hanged, 
I have not one halfpenny to save my neck with.’ ‘ But,’ says he, 
‘ will you give your note for it?’ ‘I'll give no note, not I; for I'd as 
good be hanged for this job, as steal to be hanged for that, and I have 
no other way of raising it but stealing, as I know of.’ 

“ Mary. Good Lord, have mercy! more rogues and more ; now out 
upon all such cunning chaps for ever, and a day longer, say I.” 

The reflections upon law, which follow, have been often made upon 
the administration of the Great Unpaid. Tom suspects that even 
justices are not much better than their clerks. 

“« But yet, Mary, I think in my guts there’s mouses’ nests, or knavish 
iricks among some of them, as well as other folk ; or why should this 
same clerk of his, when he perceived I was innocent, proffer to bring 
me off for balf a guinea? Had not this a strong savour of fair 
cheating; nay, downright biting of poor folk? And dost thou think 
that justices do not know when these tykes play a hundred worse 
tricks than this in the year? Besides, Mary, I heard that false fellow 
Dick o’ Jem’s at old Harry's say, that he knew some of them that went 
snacks with these caterpillars, their clerks ; and, if so, should they not 
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be horsed on the same back, and whipt with the same rod as their 
clerks ; hears thou me? | 
“ Mary. No, no, not they, marry: for if such things must be done 
correctly, and as they ought to be, the bigger rogues should have the 
heavier smacks, and more of them, ye know, Thomas. But 
folks often do what they will with little ones; right or wrong, what 
care they.” | ic | 

Tom's reception by his master is most tempéstuous.” On ‘hearing 
of his losses, he flings a poker at Tom, which, missing him; “breaks 
the cream-jug that was standing by the fire, into which it spills the 
eream, and brings down a batting-staff upon a child in ‘the cradle. 
The child immediately begins to yell, and under cover of the tumult, 
Tom escapes to a neighbouring barn, where he sees ghosts, and meets 

various adventures, for which we refer the curious to the book itself. 
As a picture of manners, this is a curious little work ; it is also 
valuable to the glossarist. The great intercourse between all parts of 
England, and many other circumstances, have gone far towards eradi- 
cating the more remarkable dialects, and those who are acquainted 
with English etymology know that those dialects throw much light 
upon the origines of our language. We cannot compliment the glos- 
sographer of this work. He does not know much of his business, for 
he sets down as antiquated and obsolete some of the commonest 
words of our tongue, as agog, anon, canker, doff, quandary, &c., and 
a hundred others in short, which are in daily use, and in no way pecu- 
liarly connected with Lancashire. He makes no attempt to trace the 
etymologies of his words, and appears, indeed, to have no safer guide 
than Todd’s Johnson. With the usual custom of commentators, he 
carefully shuns a really difficult word: “ flaskert,” page 32, for instance, 
is interpreted by the very intelligible word “ flaskered ;” for ‘“* bandy- 
hewit,” page 27, we are referred to the glossary, where it is not to be 
found—on “ shad wrynot,” we are informed that it is a proper name, 
a cant term, &c: &c. In the hands ofa real master of the language, 
a glossary to ‘ Tim Bobbin’ might be made both curious and instruc- 
tive; in the hands of the gentleman who attempts it here, it is a total 

failure. | 
But if the glossarist has failed in his department, the artist has 
triumphed in his. Cruikshank s five plates are equal to any thing he 
ever executed. The prim, falbala’d justice’s maid, as stiff as if she had: 
swallowed a poker, chuckling quietly at the gaby countenance a 
Tom, with his bandyhewit under his arm, i 

out of 

















Tom's figure in the plate where he is 
rather too close a resemblance of Liston, in 
cution is admirable; and nothing can exceed the 
clowns in the fourth plate, while gaping after a ghost. Cr cis 
inexhaustible, and we are happy to hear that he” nit iC Hey uy 
copied, and much more promiably than before, 
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DIARY 
FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE. 





ith. Tut French Globe is exceedingly angry with us for insinuating 
that it is mecessary to understand English to be able to appreciate 
Shakspeare—and that making the most egregious blunders in three of 
their English quotations out of four, is something approaching to 
prima facie evidence, that their knowledge of that tongue cannot be 
very extensive. In the Globe of the 29th of last month appears the 
following. article, with reference to our notice, in our diary for the 
month of April, of their critique upon Virginius :-— 

** Nous lisons & l’instant méme, dans le dernier numéro du London 
Magazine, une critique amérement nationale du compte que nous avons 
rendu de la représentation de Virginius. Nous concevons que quel- 
ques Anglais soient verés, comme ils l’avouent, que nous admirions 
Shakspeare autrement qu’eux, et ne nous prosternions pas devant. les 
admirables changements qu’on y a faits. Mais la mauvaise humeur ne 
donne pas Je droit d’étre injuste. Le London Magazine |’est étrange- 
ment & notre égard; ils nous taxe d’ignorance pour un faute d’impres- 
sion, qui se trouve dans une de nos citations. Pareil petit malheur: 
n'est pourtant pas rare dans les revues Anglais, et notamment dans le 
London Magazine. Sans chercher bien loin, nous lisons dans ce méme 
numéro ce vers, plus célébre assurément qu’aucun de ceux de My 


Knowles : 
Le raisonner tristement s’accrédite, 


travesti de cette maniére: 
Le raisonneur tristement I’accrédite. 


Un raisonneur de cette force devrait au moins se montrer plus indul- 
ent. Loin de 1a, il fait grand bruit de ce que nous avons dit que 
‘Colmann et Mathurin ont été, depuis douze ans, avec M. Knowles, 
les soutiens du théAtre Britannique,’ quoique nous n’ayons attaché & 
ces mots aucune acception malveillante ou restrictive. Le London 
Magazine nous apprend magistralement que Colmann, depuis vingt 
ans, n’a écrit qu’une piéce pour la scene; ci qui nous importe assez 
peu, si ses pieces forment encore aujourd’hui la majeure partie du ré- 
rtoire moderne. Le London Magazine eit bien fait de nous appren- 
= quels sont ces noms si supérieurs a ceux de Colmann, de Knowles, 
et.d urin, dont un étranger est si coupable de n’avoir pas parte, 
Le yrai,tort que nous ayons eu, c'est de nous étre servi, par excis de 
surtoisie, d’une expressior qui pourrait faire croire que, depuis dowze 
let ugiais s'est soutenu. Le trés national London Maga- 




























zine, n’a. pas agi fort sagement en attirant l’attention des étrangers sur 
a ROE st faibl de la littérature de son pays. Nous ferons incessam- 
"ment connattre état actuel du théAtre en Angleterre; et ce ne sera 
‘pas notre faute si nous sommes forcds, dans cet expose, de faire une 
farce part aux illustres traducteurs du Jeune Mari, de Trente ans ou 
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That our spirit is not national, in the narrow and unworthy sense 
which the writer in the Globe fodinhhies i is, we think, quite apparent 
from the space which we devote to foreign litegature, and from the 
tone in which it is reviewed :—indeed, as that department of the 
Magazine is in the hands of literary foreigners of eminence, belong- 
ing to the various countries of Europe respectively, it would be some- 
what strange if an exclusive English, spirit could be traced there. Our 
placing this department in such hands, speaks sufficiently for that by 
which we are actuated. So much for the “ critique amérement na- 
tionale.”—Next, we are vexed because they admire Shakspeare dif- 
ferently from us, and because they do not prostrate themselves before 
the alterations which have been made in him, Indeed !—We shall 
believe the knowledge of English possessed by the Globe, to be still 
less than we had thought, if they give this meaning to the following 
sentence—which is in comment upon the exposure of the most gross 
and ludicrous errors of quotation:—“ And these people pretend to 
admire Shakspeare! This is what vexes us: if they would but abuse 
him we should not care, but their admiration is too much.”—Now 
here is not one word, that we can find, concerning the alterations 
made in preparing Shakspeare’s plays for the stage—in their opinion 
concerning which, as it happens, we chance for the most part to agree. 
Neither is our spleen excited by their admiring Shakspeare “ autre- 
ment que nous’ —but from their affecting to launch out into his praise, 
when they have just proved, by their specimens of English, that their 
comprehension of his writings must be most limited indeed. We are 
displeased at this, because it affords a ready handle to the old classique 
party in France to sneer at the ignorance of Shakspeare displayed by 
those who pretend to admire him. As for our taxing the writer in the 
Globe with this ignorance, “ pour une faute d'impression que se trouve 
dans une de ses citations,”—it is rather too entertaining : we said, in 
the article upon which he comments,—“ One slip or so might be an 
error of the press, but the press cannot be always wrong,”—and so 
we say still. Every one who knows the hurry and confusion of 
getting a certain quantity of matter through the press to a given hour, 
will be most ready to make every allowance on the score of mis-prints. 
But as here the errors are the rule, and correctness is the exception, 
we cannot believe that the blame rests with the compositor or the 
corrector. We gave some tolerable proofs of this in the slight notice 
which has called forth soangry an answer; but the same system seems 
to be continued throughout. In the criticism on Kean’s Othello, there 
are only three English quotations, of which two are as follows: they 
talk of Othello having loved, “no wisely but too well,”—-and - 
quote, with blame for its suppression, the concluding couplet of 
Othello’s part as the play was written :— 

“| kist thee, ere I kill’d thee. No way but this, 
Killing myself to die upon a kil.” — 
We leave such instances as this to our readers’ 
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point out what they choose to represent as a mis-quotafion on our 
part. ‘The way in which they have done this bespeaks either igno- 
rance or bad faith: they have cited only the line: itself—and not the 
context, which would have shewn that the line was purposely altered 
to meet the sense of the immediate passage—a practice universally 
adopted and permitted. It is this: —“ The French imagination, which 
= so brilliant and ingenious in the days of Louis XIV. and Louis 

Qui, portant dans ses mains le myrte et le laurier, 

Le luth du troubadour, la lance du guerrier, 

Varioit, comme Iris, ses couleurs et ses charmes ; 
leaving the field open to that accuracy of reason which leads the genius 
‘ man forward in the process of experiments, observation, and calcu- 
ations— 

Le raisonneur tristement l’accredite, 


and Professor Cuvier is one of those learned men who have given it 
the most extensive letters of credit.” 

This, we think, will scarcely be considered as ignorance ;_ which, by 
the way, would be strange, as these articles chance to be written by a 
Frenchman. 

The Globe next takes us to task for ridiculing their assertion that 
Colmann, Knowles, and Mathurin, are not the “ sontiens du theatre 
Britannique.” [Here, by the way, they contrive to mis-spell two names 
out of three.} We had said that Colman had written only one, and 
that not a successful, piece during the last twenty years: they retort 
that it does not matter, if his pieces even now form the major part of 
the stock-list. Certainly, granting the if; but it happens that, with 
perhaps the exception of this year, when the Poor Gentleman has 
been revived for Matthews and Liston, there are not any of Colman’s 
pieces acted three times in the season. As for Maturin, he never 
had but the single play of Bertram on the stage—his other pieces 
were all damned—and Bertram has not been in the répertoire for the 
last ten years at the very least. It may, perhaps, have been acted for 
_a benefit or so, but that is all. They apprize us they did not say this 
maliciously. We never thought they did—but we quoted it to shew 
their extreme ignorance of the existing state of our stage. 

As to what that state is, (for we are not, by any means, “ bitterly 
national”) we are not going to defend it in the least. We have, it is true, 
some dozen or two of pieces of Shakspeare, and Fletcher, and Massin- 
ger, and Otway, and Southerne, and a comedy or two still lingering 
of Farquhar and Vanburgh, and those of Sheridan ; and these, the 
tragedies especially, go far to make up an admirable list. But it never 
increases. One grows tired of the constant repetition even of Mac- 
beth and the School for Scandal; and nothing new arises to serve as 
substitutes. The new pieces which are produced, are, as the Globe 
pe oe A Tiiacnthendilantagly-te ostudaahontias 
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nounce to the Globe that they cannot oblige us.more than’ by lashing 
these gentry to their hearts’ content, if they think . such very small 
things worthy of the whip. It is the ample admixture of Opera—in 
the executive department of which our theatres are now crowded with 
talent—that enables our managers to fill their bills ; and even these 
are, as dramatic compositions, the most wretched productions, We 
admit fully the miserable ebb to which dramatic writing has fallen in 
England at this time, which we are the more surprised at, and the less 
ashamed of, from the fact of there never having been a period at 
which her general literary powers were so strong and so distinguished. 
But we cannot admit that the stage itself is low, as long as there re- 
main the productions of the illustrious persons we have enumerated 
above, and such people as our more prominent actors to play them. 

For the rest, we are really sorry to quarrel with the Globe, which 
we frankly admit, because we really believe it to be a sound, sensible, 
and very instructive paper. But though not “ amérement_ national,” 
we are still English enough not to be able to see Shakspeare “ die 
upon a kill,” without making a wry face at such a proceeding, and 
entreating the operators not to try any such extraordinary experiments 
upon him for the future. 





10th. Heavens and earth! my Lord Archbishop, what a homily is 
this! We have not heard of any recent apoplexy undergone by his Grace, 
but really his brother of Grenada’s celebrated composition could not smack 
of it more. The Archbishop of Tuam we always knew to be a bigot 
and an aristocrat—but we had by some means fallen into the mon- 
strous hallucination that he was a man of sense, approaching even to 
aman of talent. Oh! yes—we recollect now how this outrageous 
error became impressed upon our mind,—we heard him spoken ef 
by some of his own relations. We have a respect for the amiable 
mis-judgment which arises from the glamoury of affection, but really 
there ought to be some bounds to it. We fear it will be very long be- 
fore we shall be able to forgive the outrageous error. into which, in 
our innocence, we have been led. “ He to refer their Lord- 
ships to Moses”—on the Catholic Question! Whether or not the 
Catholic inhabitants of these countries are to be admitted to,a civil 
equality with their Protestant brethren, is. to be judged of from the 
maxims which Moses desired the children of Israel to write on their 
door-posts, or rather from the fact of his having so desiredthemit 
There certainly were many schisms during the sojourn in the. wilder- 


ness; but we never heard of there being any Orangemen, or Catholic 
Associations—we cannot find any traces of Jewish Mr. O’Connells and 


Sir Harcourt Lees. Again, <hatimsof the whale theses earentede 
twice with the repetition, verbatim, of the whole of the 
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then, in the year 1828, proceeds to stigmatize the Catholic reverence 
of the images of the Virgin, &c., as idolatry, and brings in the imme- 
diate and necessary sequitur, that they should not be emancipated ! 
His Grace next goes on to say that Catholics should not be admitted 
to an equality of civil rights, because—they believe in purgatory! “I 
could go on,” exclaimed the Archbishop—“ I could go on about pur- 
gatory for hours!” If he had, he would most undoubtedly have ne- 
gatived the proposition he was arguing to support, by realizing its 
existence. 

Seriously—if one can be serious upon such an exhibition—it is a 
little éoo much to hear the Catholic Question argued upon the ground 
of abstract doctrines of belief, at this time of day. The more en- 
lightened of the bench of Bishops must have been upon thorns while 
this pudding-headed prelate was making himself such a mountebank. 
We do not in the least exaggerate—we are convinced many. a real 
mountebank would give his ears to produce as much laughter by his 
absurdities, as that which those of his Grace of Tuam excited last night. 





16th. Really these Bow-street magistrates seem to think themselves 
beyond all the ties, legal and social, by which all other persons con- 
sider themselves bound. We had occasion, two or three months back, 


to comment upon some of the outrageous proceedings of Sir Richard 
Birnie; and now Mr. Halls, whom we had believed to be more 


a gentleman than his notorious colleague, comes forward to assert his 
right to an equal rank in violence and brutality. The following is 
reported in this morning’s papers—and in those we have seen, without 


any variation. The account we give is that of the Times. 
*“Bow-Srreet.—On Saturday, William Murrell, a hackney-coach- 


man, was charged on suspicion with having assisted three other men, 
who are not as yet in custody, to rob Mr. John Birley, an. elderly, re- 
spectable gentleman, residing at present at the Hummums Hotel, 
Covent-Garden, of his purse, containing sixteen sovereigns. 

“Mr. Birley, who is afflicted with deafness, stated that he had no 
evidence to produce against the prisoner, and it was for that reason 
that he had not attended until sent for to the hotel where he resided. 

“Mr. Halls observed, that having advanced a charge of felony 
against the prisoner, and having caused him to be locked up all night, 
it was the duty of Mr. Birley to have attended without being sent for. 
The liberty of his Majesty's subjects was not to be thus trifled with. 
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his two companions. They were out of sight in a moment. ievi 
that the prisoner had acted in concert with the thieves, Mr. Birley said 
he gave him in charge of a watchman. 

“ Mr. Halls observed, that if no stronger evidence could be pro- 
duced, the prisoner must be discharged. 

“« Mr. Birley.—lI certainly suspect the mani, at the samé time I have 
deemed it right to keep nothing back. 

*« Mr. Halls told the prisoner that he was discharged. 

“ Mr. Birley.—Then I presume, Sir, that I may go also. 

** Mr. Halls.—Yes, Sir, you may go——(In a louder and more angry 
tone, the magistrate added)—You may go, Sir. 

‘‘ Mr. Birley then walked towards the door, and without appearing 
to consider what he did, put on his hat in the office and iii sight of the 
bench. 

“ Mr. Halls.—-Take off your hat, Sir! 

“The old gentlemen who, as we before stated, was afflicted with 
deafness, walked on, without uncovering his head. 

‘“* Mr. Halls (in a considerable rage)—Knock off his hat, officer ; 
we'll teach him to respect the bench. 

“A patrol named Goodison, in obedience to the order of the magi- 
strate, made a blow at Mr. Birley’s hat, but missed it. Mr. Birley by 
this time had reached the steps leading into the yard outside of the 
justice-room, when the officer repeated his blow, and Mr. Birley and 
his hat rolled down the steps into the yard. 

“« Mr. Birley, who we understand is a gentleman possessing con- 
siderable property near Manchester, expressed his determination to 
bring an action against the magistrate for this wanton outtage upon 
his person.”’ 

We most sincerely hope that this gentleman will adhere to his 
resolution, and that he will prosecute both him who ordered the 
assault, and him who committed it. The officer appears to have 
been a fitting slave to execute the commands of this cadi—he misses 
his first blow—and, resolving not to throw away a second, he secures 
its taking effect by knocking man as well as hat down the steps into 
the yard. And this outrage was committed in the presence of a magi- 
strate, and virtua.ly by his orders !—for though they extended ontly to 
the hat, yet it does not appear that he in any degree reproved his 
cowardly savage of a satellite when he extended hile execution to its 
elderly wearer also. Mr. Halls, if the reports be correct, exclaimed, 
“ Knock off his hat, officer; we will teach him respect to the betich!” . 
A very likely way, truly, to teach respect to the bench, to turn the office 
into a bear-garden, and to attack his Majesty's subjects @la Belcher. 
And this an old man too !—Fie, Pp BES if these eo 
ple will not conduct themselves; we will not say like 
like decent citizens, they ought to be removed te 
it is absolutely a disgrace to London, as pete 
capital of a highly-civilized country, to have at— 
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rails upon yon simple thief: Hark in thine ear—Change places ; and, 
handy-dandy, which is the justice, which is the thief?” 





17th. We have, in an eaflier part of the month, talked of one Arch- 
bishop being a ninriy—we little thought that, before the end of it, we 
should have to stigmatize another as a we had written a very 
ugly word, but; as we have no sort of desire to come into hostile con- 
tact with the Court of King’s Bench, we will leave our readers to com- 
plete the sentence for themselves. Disgraceful things are, alas! often 
done in public life—but so disgraceful a thing as that which was per- 
péetrated last night in the House of Commoris, we really should have 
thought to be almost beyond political profligacy in its worst days, and 
those days we had hoped were passed. The good old times of George 
Rose and Henry Dundas have scarcely ever presented anything so 
brazen as this. It appears that there is, in the gift of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury for the time being, a certain sinecure office of the value 
of about 13,0007. a year—that of Principal Registrar of the Preroga- 
tive Office at Doctors’ Commons. This was granted by the late Arch- 
bishop to its present holder, with a reversion. Now this sinecure, be- 
ing an undoubted and undisputed one, comes among the class of those 
which, according to the recommendation of the committee appointed 
some years back, to investigate sinecures, should be abolished on the 
death of those who are interested in them by possession or reversion. 
Well, one would think this has little enough to do with the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury who cannot well have anything to say to 
an office which is to be abolished—and which, even if it were to con- 
tinue, his Grace has, aecording to the ordinary rules of mortality, no 
sort of chance of coming within many years of seeing vacant. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, has, most undoubtedly, nothing at all to do 
with it ;—but he wishes to have—and he seis about it thus :—He is thé 
Duke of Rutland’s uncle—the father of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons—his family return a vast number of members of Parlia- 
ment. ‘The firm and upright Duke of Wellington wants the support 
of the great borough-holders—and he is obliged, firm and upright 
even to obstinacy and tyraniiy though he be, to bend pliantly before 
them, and do the dirty work they chuse to bid him. The Mannerses, 
in this instance, bid the ministry bid their retainers to pass a bill giving 
the Archbishop of Canterbury power to grant another reversion of this 
_ officethat is, to appoint now a person to succeed the person who is 
to sticcéed the present holder! As for robbing the public, there is little 
"new in that, though it is seldom done so barefacédly as in this in- 
-but | | that the copes tale sg iter mm ee 

_ tiseless office is to be profligately nued,—even in that case, 
pr : fe Genstibary kid: eo shadow ut celch te eppoiat 
‘toa rev It is neither more nor less than being allowed to rob 
_ Hissuccessor, in order that the Duke of Wellington may have the sup- 

) of the Rutland in parliament. 
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Some of the Jury very naturally remonstrate upon so singular a course 
of proceeding ; but they are out-voted in the first instance, and are 


talked out of their opinion in the second. The report is from the Times : 
“* Coach Accident, 

‘On Saturday last an inquisition was holden at the London Hos- 
pital, Mile-end-road, before J. W. Unwin, Esq., on view of the re- 
mains of Maria Smart, a female thirty-five years of age, who came to 
her death under the following circumstances :— 

“The Rev. Mr. Simpson, a clergyman of the Established church, 
residing at 42, Glocester-street, Commercial-road, stated, that on the 
night of Thursday, the 5th instant, at about eleven o'clock, the de- 
ceased, who lived with him as servant, was brought to his house. 
She was in a state of stupor and insensibility at the time, occasioned, 
he understood, by her falling from the roof of one of the Blackwall 
stages. Previous.to her being brought home, she was taken to the 
King’s Arms Public-house, where she was attended by Mr. Bockham, 
a Surgeon, in Ratcliffe. He understood from the persons who brought 
her home, and who had witnessed her fall, that she was rather intoxi- 
cated at the time. She had lived in his service about eighteen months, 


and was habitually given to drink. 
“* Coroner—Did you understand that the coachman was at all to 


blame ? 

“* Mr. Simpson.—Not at all, Sir. I was told that the unfortunate, 
occurrence, which was quite accidental, took place near to the King’s 
Arms public-house, in consequence of one side of the coach being 
on a raised part of the road, and the deceased being intoxicated fell 
off. In reply to some further questions from the coroner and jury, 
Mr. Simpson said, that he understood the coach, which belonged to 
Mr. Harber, was driven by a person named Robinson, and that Mr. 
Morris, the landlord of the King’s Arms public-house, and several 
other persons, had witnessed the accident. 

“ James Curling, a pupil of the hospital, deposed, that the proxi- 
mate cause of the deceased’s death was an extravasated flow of blood 
on the brain, and that it was caused by a fracture of the skull. There 
were also other injuries ou her person which accelerated death. 

“This being all the evidence to adduce, the coroner summed up, 
and in the course of doing which he observed that there could be no 
doubt on the minds of any person present but that the deceased’s 
death was occasioned by accident, proceeding in a) great measure 
from intoxication. He therefore would recommend the jury to return 
a verdict to that effect. 

“ Several of the jury here expressed themselves dissatisfied with the 
evidence that was adduced, and said, that, in point..of fact, mone »had 
been given by which they could be at all as \to their verdict. 
They also complained much that none of the | 
by Mr. Simpson, and. alone sqsuld i give: thant mo 
were summoned, mi) lieth Ri oe oe —— ’ 
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“ The majority of the jury being of this opinion, they presented a 
a verdict to that effect; but those of them who hesitated, again im- 
pressed on the coroner, that there was not a tittle of legal evidence be- 
fore them, it being only hearsay. After some argument, the dissen- 
tients withdrew their opposition, and signed the inquisition.” 

We agree with Mr. Unwin, that this was not a case of suspicion 3 
but we repeat that it was a monstrous breach of his duty to let the 
case go to the jury, when literally there was not one iota of evideneé 
to inform them how the injuries described by the surgeon had been 
inflicted upon the deceased. Mr. Simpson’s story was perfectly clear 
and simple—but it was only what he had been informed—it was not 
evidence at all. We do not in the least degree wish to insinuate that 
the coachman was to blame—but somebody who was present ought 
to have been brought forward to sayso. There is not, as far as we 
can see, much harm done in this particular case—but public officers, 
especially judicial ones, should never be suffered to tamper with their 
duty without being smartly reminded of it. For when once coroners 
take it into their heads to desire juries to give verdicts upon no evi- 
dence at all, in indifferent cases,—they may continue the principle in 
instances in which political or individual interests are concerned. 


This is not pretty, Mr. Unwin. 


If this inquest have acted in an extrordinary manner in giving 
a verdict at all, that at Windsor on Lord Mount Sandford has acted 
in one ten times more extraordinary in giving the verdict they have 
done.. We have been, indeed, by no means pleased with the manner 
in which this business has been conducted throughout. The matter 
has been investigated, not as its being a man killed by aman, buta lord 
killed by a cobler. We are the farthest in the world from desiring to 
impute the remotest blame to the unhappy young nobleman who has 
come to his death in this dreadful manner. He appears, indeed, to have 
been one of the very few persons present to whom no blame can be at- 
tached. But we are far from thinking that the gentlemen whom, un- 
happily, he joined, and for one of whom he was mistaken, are so 
blameless. It appears that the affray originated by some of the gen- 
tlemen encouraging two men who had quarrelled to fight—which they 
would not do, upon which the gentlemen called them cowards. 
Some of the crowd, not relishing these epithets, proceeded to dis- 
prove the taunt—and thus the fight began. In its course, Brinklett, 
against whom the preposterous verdict of wilful murder has been 
found, was knocked down, and, as he says, trampled on. He got up, 
and attacks the first man he sees, who chances to be the unhappy 

Lord Mount Sandford. That this attack was carried into ferocity and 

is true—but that it was done in the heat of blood, 


and wi ‘the possibility of malice prepense, is so manifest, that we 
pi ec aol men could be found to return such a 
verdict. One part of the coroner's conduct was, if not illegal, which 
we suspect: it was, shamefully unjust. The man Brinklett admitted 
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would have everything to say as to the state of mind in which he was 
at the time—which, of course, is the principal question in deciding the 
degree of crime. One other point, also, we wish to mention. Lan- 
guage has been too weak to express the horror and indignation of all 
who are reported to have spoken on the subject, at the atrocity of 
Brinklett in kicking Lord Mount Sandford after he was down. We 
do not wish to gainsay this. But on the last day of the inquest, 
Mr. Ranger, a shopkeeper in Windsor, after giving his evidence with 
regard to the affray as relating to his Lordship, adds that Mr. Gas- 
coyne, of the Life-Guards knocked him down, and kicked him twice, 
as he layon the ground. No one says one word in comment upon this ; 
—nay, in some of the reports—in that of the Windsor paper itself, by 
the way,—the evidence about the kicks is omitted altogether. In the 
report, however, in the Morning Chronicle, which is given in the first 
person, and in the most detailed manner, Mr. Ranger is made to say, 
—‘** After that, Mr. Gascoyne took hold of me by the hand, and 
struck me in the throat, and knocked me down, and kicked me twice 
when I was down.” Upon this no remarks are made by any of those 
so indignant at the similar outrage. Dant veniam corvis—if the latter 
half of the line be not applicable. ' 

We hope we shall not be mistaken as wishing in any degree to pal- 
liate the ferocity of these street-rows, On the contrary, we hold them 
to be so bad, that we think it always most reprehensible for gentlemen 
to be found in them. If, in this instance, they had not interfered with 
the quarrelling men at first, it is very probable that this horrible acci- 
dent would never have occurred; and one cannot but consider it 
doubly lamentable that it should haye befallen one who appears to 
have been completely well-conducted throughout. 





23d. The meeting for the establishment of ‘‘ The King’s College 
London,” is a most remarkable event. Ourreaders will find an article 
on this subject in another part of the present number, from the pen 
of a valued correspondent. We confess we are not inclined to be quite 
so charitable as he is, with regard to the motives which have actuated 
the high-church party, in establishing a college in London of their own. 
It would take a great deal more than this—which is so obviously to be 
accounted for on very different grounds—to make us believe that they 
do not hate the diffusion of education with the bitterest and most 
venomous hatred. The ink can scarcely yet be dry with which the 
organs of this very party proclaimed that any college or university in 
the metropolis was not only unnecessary but mischievous—when, one 
being on the point of opening, they announce a secand ! 

Great and most wicked pains have been taken to represent the 
London University as irreligious ; some of the more silly of the Tory 
papers haye even overshot the mark so far as to call it atheistical. 
Their own plain statement might, we think, have saved them from this. 
They say, our object is to give education, in its broadest sense, to all; 
if we singled out any one sect of religion,—whether the Established 
Church, or any of the Dissenting Communions—and ‘made _confor- 
mity with that the sine qud non of admission, we should obviously 


confine our instructions to the persons professing that particular 
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To obyiate this, we do not purpose to give any religious instruction at 
all: we do not intend that our University should haye colleges for the 
residence of the students, like those of Oxford and Cambridge: they 
will live either with their parents, or with persons whom their parents 
may single out to place them with, There, in their homes, they will 
attend religious worship, and obtain religious instruction, according to 
their creed. We leave that entirely to private choice and gnidance. 
We profess tq teach merely temporal learning—and shall not interfere 
in spiritual matters at all, 

And how is it at Oxford and Cambridge themselves? ‘There are 
undoubtedly divinity lectures ;—but with reference to the practice of 
religion, we defy any uniyersity-man to deny that the attendance at 
chapel is totally in reality, and yery, very nearly directly acknowledged 
to be, ng more than a roll-call, Its almost professed object is nothing 
mere than that, as a student must be at so many of these * chapels,’ 
out of the fourteen in the week, he cannot be absent for any great 
length of time without its being discovered. We confess we cannot 
see any very great degree of piety in such an arrangement as this,—or 
that it is any strong evidence of infidelity to allow the young men to 
attend to their religious duties at home, instead of bringing them to 
chapel, as soldiers come to muster, or Eton boys to an ‘* Absence,” 

One would think there was nothing irreligious in the plan adopted 
by the London University; and yet, to hear the outcry that has been 
made, one would suppose that a Professor of Infidelity was the first 
that it had appointed. Now this outcry has been raised by persons 
who, in point of fact, care next to nothing about religion—but have the 
yery strongest eare about the Church. And it has been from this feeling 
that the King’s College has sprung. The Church well knows the de- 

gree of power as well as wealth which it derives from its connection 
with Oxford and Cambridge. Those institutions, notwithstanding 
their No Popery petitions, haye never thoroughly undergone the Re- 
formation. ‘Their regulations are, to this hour, in the main, monastic. 
All the chief offices of power and of emolument can be held only by 
churchmen—and, even that most Catholic regulation, the celibacy of 
the clergy, is still kept up with regard to the Fellows. In a word, it is 
in the two Universities that the Church still rears its head, armed 
_with much of its old influence—and displays that influence in its usual 
products of bigotry, hatred of improvement, and close and constant 
clinging to old abuses, Look at the course of education followed at 
Oxford and Cambridge, in this the nineteenth century, and these terms 
will be considered pale and weak, as applied to the poor antiquated 
mummery of the system. 

Accordingly, when the University was first projected in London—to 
communicate real learning, with the rapidity and force belonging to 
the improvements of our time,—the high-church party exclaimed, first, 
that it was needless—and, secondly, that it betrayed a most culpable 
carelessness of the morals of youth, to dream of establishing an Uni- 
versity in this wicked town. We are not going to argue this point 
with them; we shall say nothing of what the niorals of Oxford and 

idge are, or whether young men are not more likely to be kept in 


order under their father’s roof, or that of his representative, than under 
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the college-system at our Universities. We only state that the Tory 
people talked thus, at the time of the London University being first 
proposed. As to its being needless, they now think a second required ; 
and, as to the wickedness of London, the King’s College is to be in the 
heart of it, as well as its predecessor. 

The real motive of this sudden out-break of high-church fondness 
for education is this: they argue thus :—** We hate education—but as 
it is impossible to stop it, we will try to get as much of it as we can 
into our own hands, that it may do as little harm [that/is, good] as 
possible.” They, therefore, set on foot “the King’s College, London,” 
which is to be conducted on the principles of the United Church of 
England and Ireland! (We think they might have spared themselves 
the associations whieh the latter word, as thus applied, cannot but ex- 
cite.) The Bishops unite, almost as one man, in its support—and it 
is quite evident that any follower of a certain order of the great, who 
hopes for preferment for self and sons, must now make an exception 
from his general abuse of education, in favour of “ King’s College, 
London.” Itis here, we think, that the only fear of failure rests. The 
institution is manifestly the immediate offspring of the Church. All 
the protégés of Deans and Bishops will naturally be sent thither; 
from them, and such as them, it must expect the great body of its 
scholars, Now these persons look to Chaplaincies and livings—and 
how are they to get ordained unless the College can grant degrees ? 
—and that power, most assuredly, parliament will never give it. 
Here will be the hitch: unless, indeed, the Bishops agree to admit 
into orders those who produce the certificate of the College, in despite 
of their present rule, most rigidly adhered to, to ordain no one who is 
not a graduate of one of the two Universities. ‘This step would be 
un peu fort; but there is no saying what the Right Reverend Bench 
may not do. 

For the rest, we are glad of the establishment of this College— 
High-church, Tory, and exclusive as it is. It is a great point gained 
to have driven the old Tories into any step for the promotion of educa- 
tion, feeble, cramped, and in fetters, though the step be. They have, 
by so doing, committed themselves to the recognition of a principle— 
from the deductions immediately derived from which they may, pro- 
bably, hereafter desire, and not be able, to shrink. The King’s Col- 
lege can in no degree hurt the London University—to which we must 
look for the real diffusion of learning. It either will, under the osten- 
sible purpose of teaching, impart as little knowledge as possible, and 
thus be no rival of its predecessor at all—or it will really teach, and 
thus be at once its competitor and colleague in'the noble purpose for 
which this was established—the enlightenment and improvement of 
the human mind, 





27th. There was a debate in the House of Lords, last night, which 
merits peculiar attention. In the course of it, there was another in- 
stance displayed of the grasping, rapacious, and unchristianly haughty 
spirit of the High Church party in the Church of England, ‘from the 
mouth of its worthy organ, the Bishop of Chester: » On Lord Hadding- 
ton presenting a petition from the Presbyterians of Lower Canada, on 
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the) subject of the lands reserved for the Clergy, by an act of the 31st 
of the late King, Lord Harrowby is reported to have spoken as 
follows :—‘“* As there was no question before their Lordships but 
that the Petition be laid on the table, he would not have said 
one word on the subject, had the name of Lord Grenville not been 
mentioned. It happened that he had repeatedly held conversations 
with his Noble Friend (Lord Grenville) on this very subject; and he 
had not only learned from him, but he had been desired by him to 
declare, in the most public manner possible, that the 31st of the late 
King was drawn up by him in conjunction with Mr. Pitt; that they 
had endeavoured to make it as perfect as possible; and they thought 
they had succeeded in manifesting a decided intention, as it certainly 
was the intention of the leading members of the Government at that 
period, when they introduced the bill into Parliament, that these re- 
serves were not to be for the exclusive benefit of the Church of Eng- 
land; but that it was to be left to the discretion of his Majesty’s 
Government to give them to any Protestant Church. He had nothing 
further to say; he had received a commission from his noble friend to 
make this declaration publicly, and he did not think that he could 
choose a more suitable occasion than the present.” 

Upon this, up jumps the Bishop of Chester, and begins by giving 
Lord Grenville, very courteously, the lie ;—for how otherwise are we to 
construe the first sentence of his speech ?—“ it was very extraordinary, 
if such was the intention of the framers of the bill, according to the de- 
claration just made, that it should not have been mentioned at the time. 
It was very remarkable that no notice was taken of their intention at 
the time the act passed.” Lord Grenville had just made, through the 
medium of Lord Harrowby,: as strong and explicit a declaration as 
words can frame ; and then the Bishop of Chester begins to argue 
about probabilities, and cites a fragment of Mr. Pitt’s speech, upon 
one particular portion of the Act, as evidence of the general intention. 
We cannot have much doubt as to which our readers will attach the 
‘most credit to—Lord Grenvilles’ positive and solemn assertion, or the 
Bishop of Chester’s argumentation about probabilities. Moreover, the 
expression used throughout the Act is, that these lands are reserved “ for 
the maintainance and support of the Protestant clergy.” The Bishop of 
Chester, however, starts the monstrous proposition, “‘ as appearing to 
him on the face of the Constitution,” that “ whenever provision was made 
for a Protestant clergy, except the act related to Scotland, it must be 
understood to mean, that the provision was made for the Episcopal 
clergy of the Church of England.” This is really too much. We 
should like to know whether the church of Scotland be not a Protestant 
‘Church ?—we should like to know whether it be not to the full, and in 
every respect, as much an established church as the Church of Eng- 
laid? It isthe most monstrous, arrogant, and impudent assumption 
for any clergyman of the Episcopal Church, be he bishop or be he 
deacon, to assert any, even the slightest, superiority to, or temporal dis- 


incti the cl of the established Presbyterian Church of 
ammeter Se pra fire right of a national church in their own 
instance, they: cannot withhold them from their Scottish brethren. 
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The two churches are in eyery respect pari passu: they are equally 
established by law, equally recognised as the national churches of diffe- 
rent parts of the realm. What possible right, then, has this ex-Quarterly 
Reviewer to assume that the term ‘ Protestant” applies solely to the 
Episcopal church ? 

We cannot further forbear quoting the powerful and admirable 
answer of Lord Lansdown to this grasping prelate :— | 

‘The Marquess of Lansdown was not desirous of entering fully into 
the incidental discussion of this subject, which was one of great mag- 
nitude and importance, more especially as he understood there was a 
Commitee of the other House engaged in a very accurate investigation 
of all the questions connected with and arising out of this subject. 
But he could not hear it said by the Right Reverend Prelate, from 
whom he had the misfortune entirely to differ, that whenever, in word- 
ing an Act of Parliament, the Legislature of this country named the 
Protestant Clergy, it must be understood that the Protestant Clergy of 
the Episcopal Church of England only was meant. This was not, as 
the Right Reverend Prelate had stated, the Legislature of England 
only connected with the Church of England. It was the joint Legis- 
lature of England and Scotland united together in perfect parity, and 
not in a state of dependency, on the part of Scotland, either as to her 
Goverument or as to her Kirk, but on the same principle that was 
eloquently stated by Mr. Pitt, when he was recommending the union 
with Ireland—a perfect union, on the principle of perfect equality. 
So far from its being recognised by the Legislature that because the 
Kirk of Scotland was. established in that country by the Articles of 
Union, it was on that account to be considered as limited and confined 
to Scotland, the Legislature had always acted on a principle directly 
the reverse. Not many years had elapsed singe, on the very ground 
that it was not confined to Scotland, and that the Colonies and depen- 
dencies of the United Kingdom were as connected with Scotland, and 
with the Kirk of Scotland, as with the State and Church of England, 
when it was thought expedient to provide an establishment for the 
Clergy of the Church of England in the East Indies, it was also 
thought expedient to make provision for an establishment of the Clergy 
of the Kirk of Scotland, So little did the Legislature then consider the 
Church of England entitled to such monopoly in all its Colonies and 
dependencies, for which the Right Reverend Prelate contended.” 

But, in this particular instance of Canada, the fact is, that the great 
majority of Protestants are Presbyterians. The population is composed 
of Roman Catholics and Presbyterians—and the Episcopalians are com- 
paratively next tonone. To endow, therefore, a Church with lands 
and revenues, which has scarcely any followers—and to leave that in 
which they abound without any, would, we think, be a proceeding 
rather too outrageous to institute at this time ef day. That, there. is 
nothing extraordinary in continuing it, when it exists, the instance of 
Ireland can shew; but it is rather too much to begin upon these days ; 
for though the Serjeant-Major is at the head of the government, it is 
the nineteenth century still; and that the Bishop of Chester will be 
made to learn. 
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No. ITI.—THE SPANISH LADY. 


Ir was not in chronological order that I obtained the stories of the 
originals of the various portraits from Mr. St, John. It was accord- 
ing as the mood of the moment led me to be curious about one style 
of physiognomy rather than another, that I begged for, not le mot de 
Pénigme, but the enigma to the mot, But there was one style of phy- 
siognomy which delighted me at all seasons and in all moods—and on 
which I could gaze for hours without weariness, It was displayed in 
a female portrait of about the date of the middle of the seventeenth 
century: it was only a head, and was almost the smallest picture in the 
gallery—but its execution was in every way admirable ;—at first I 
took it for a Murillo—but I was told that it was by Velasquez, 
his master. But, even without the foreign style of the painting, 
and my subsequent knowledge of who the painter was, I never 
could for a moment haye mistaken the country of the original. 
It was a lady of between eighteen and twenty—loyely as the day 
—but of a loveliness so decidedly and strikingly Spanish, that 
it seemed almost as though it were a fancy-piece composed of a re- 
union of all the most marked and exquisite points of the national 
beauty. The complexion was dark, and yet of that singular and in- 
comparable clearness which gives an effect still more delicious to the 
eye than the most perfect and pearl-like fairness. The hair, jet-black, 
was parted plainly on the brow, and gave an air to the countenance 
which would haye been almost haughtily commanding, if it had not 
been for the deep, sad, almost subdued, expression of the full eyes. 
On those eyes, indeed, haye I stood gazing, in the gallery at Arlescot, 
for hours, with ever-increasing enjoyment—so large, so finely-formed, 
so full of the emanations of a lofty and sensitive soul touched with 
sorrow—lI have looked on them, inéo them, till, as my own eyes have 
filled with tears, I have started as fancy has almost made me believe 
that tears were rising into them also. 

I have said that “he picture consisted of the head only—but I al- 
ways, in my imagination, filled out the portrait to a full-length. And 
so thoroughly convinced did I become at last that the figure which I 
had, from certain (probably fancied) indications, attached to this beau- 
tiful bust, was the exact counterpart of the reality,—that if I had been 
shown an original full-length picture, taken from the life, and it had 
differed from the form which my mind had drawn, I should still have 
considered this the right one, and that the portrait was, from some 
unknown cause, in error. Fortunately, however, my ideal delineation 
was never put to the test. No other portrait of the lovely Spaniard 
was known to exist, and I was at liberty to complete her figure uncon- 
trouled. 

I imagined that she was rather small, and svelée—delicate, perhaps, 
in health, as well as in formation—for it was impossible that that eye 
could accompany robustness. And then, a hand, an arm, @ foot, such 
as fairies might have envied! I used to sit before the picture, in- 
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dulging in these reveries, till I absolutely worked myself up into a rage 
against the painter for not introducing into it one of the matchless 
hands, which, small as the canvas was, would have been possible. 
She might have been raising her hand to her mouth, to her head :— 
Plague take the fellow!—I used to exclaim,—why should he insist 
that her hands were out of the picture ?—And that hair !—the face is so 
nearly a perfect full one, that I see it only on the brow—for it is but 
little raised—whereas, cast it loose, and it would reach the knee. 

The meaning of all this was, as it is probably highly unnecessary to 
state, that I had fallen desperately in love with the picture; and, con- 
sequently, the first concerning which I begged information, after the 
great founder, Sir Eustace,—for, even on this account, I dared not 
postpone him to any one,—was that of the Spanish Lady. 

“In the first place,” I said to St. John, “ I am curious about her, 
because she is one of the most lovely beings upon whom my eyes have 
ever rested. In the next, Iam certain that there is some very ro- 
mantic story attached to her. It is a Spanish portrait of a Spanish 
lady: how came it here? And those eyes—tell me the history of those 
eyes—what gave them that strong contrast of expression equally with 
the almost severe brow, and the almost playful mouth ?—the lower 
part of the face (I care not for your knowing the facts, I have studied 
that matchless page, her countenance, till I know the spirit of her 
story even better than you)—the lower part of the face bespeaks arch- 
ness, animation, wit;—the eye-brow and forehead bid you beware 
presuming too much upon those qualities—while the eyes !—the Niobe 
at Florence is a statue, and therefore the eyes are colourless, in fact, 
non-existent,—but if the statue were to be copied as a picture, the 
eyes of that Spanish lady are those which the painter would choose to 
complete it!” 

* Ah?” exclaimed St. John, “ you really ave studied that picture 
minutely. I myself’—and he sighed as he smiled sadly,“ have 
once had my ideas of beauty as well as another; and although, per- 
haps, the style of that of your fair Spaniard be not exactly what I have 
admired the most, yet I have not made that gallery my study for so 
many years, without having had my own thoughts on the subject of 
those very eyes ;—they certainly are beautiful.” 

“ Beautiful!” I exclaimed,—“ divine! Style! What signifies 
style? Nothing can equal that!” | 

““Some things,” rejoined St. John, “I think may. But you need 
not be so eager on the subject; for I pledge you my word the lady 
has been dead two hundred years. I do know her story, and that 
from some peculiar circumstances, most fully. And I, also, have my 
own little theory touching the eyes, and their contrast with the other 
parts of her countenance, which I have perceived as wellas you. I 
think I have formed an ingenious, and, I believe, a true solution of 
that singular fact.” ! Y dood Buti 

“The devil you have!” I ejaculated, forgetting my friend’s voca- 
tion, in the impatience of the moment. fl eputie!s 

‘Pray be calm,” he interrupted, “ I do assure you the lady is dead, 
centuries ago, and therefore you cannot .marry her;.and if she..were 
oo ” would not have you. Did you observe how the picture was 
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‘I have; and my mind has sometimes misgiven me on the subject. 
I have sometimes doubted that cavalier-looking fellow, whose full 
length hangs above her.”’ 

“ You were right. That tall, handsome, Sir Herbert, with the 
courtly air, and the love-locks of Charles I.’s time, has, indeed, much 
to say with her history. And that scarf of black silk, by which her 
portrait is suspended from his, indicates, by its colour, the character 


of the connexion.” 


“ Tell me—tell me how they came together; what chance made 
them meet—tell me——” 


* I shall tell you nothing,” said Mr. St. John; “ but here”—going 
to his bureau where he kept his manuscripts—“ here is her story, at 
length, in my best style ; read it, and judge for yourself.” 


THE STORY OF THE LADY OLIVIA DE CASTRO. 


It is strange, and often lamentable, to consider the influence which 
public events have upon private fortunes. I do not now speak of the 
widows made by war, or of the other many and dreadful sufferings 
which that awful scourge inflicts upon humanity. The stream of the 
public destinies carries upon its bosom many a private shallop; some- 
times aided by its current, and adorned by its course of beauty, but 
far more often, after a long succession of perils, wrecked and utterly 
destroyed. 

Who, but a soothsayer, would have seen any connection between the 
fortunes of Herbert Meynell, the son of an English Knight and dame, 
born and bred in England,—and those of Donna Olivia de Castro, the 
daughter of a Spanish Grandee, whose only migrations had been 
between her father’s castle in Old Castile, and his palace at Madrid ? 
And yet these two persons fixed the fate of each other's lives. And 
what brought them together? The course of public events, 

Sir Herbert Meynell’s father had been one of those gentlemen, of 
knightly families, who bought the hereditary knighthood, which 
James I. constituted for pecuniary purposes, under the title of baronet. 
He was a favourite of the King, and his son was bred up very much 
about. the person of Prince Charles. Sir Herbert was thus, at the 
* period of his father’s death, which happened in the year 1620, when 
he was about two-and-twenty years old, far from being the coarse, 
uninstructed, unmannerly bumpkin, which the mere country gentlemen 
of England almost universally were at that day. He had been bred 
about the court, and among the best even there. He had great 
natural advantages, and he had cultivated them, whether of body or 
of mind, to the utmost. Accordingly, at the time that he succeeded 
to the very large property of his father,—another advantage of the 
extent of which he was fully conscious,—he was one of the most 
accomplished gallants of the court—in which he fixed his residence. 


Coming from the midland, he had family connections with the Lord 


| f his 
ndant, Buckingham; and, although not by office one of hi 
ci, cag was messi about his person, and was considered as 


yne of hi d followers. 
eto ar vices most extraordinary expedition, the Prince’s 


journey'to Spain, was 


resolved on, Sir Herbert was singled out as one 
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of the galaxy of noble and gallant persons who were toe: go dirett to 
Spain, and form thé retinue of the Prince during his residence at 
Madrid. Buckingham had originally wished’ that he should accom- 
pany them; but, as their escort was literally limited to threeSir 
Francis Cottingtoti, Sir Richard Graham, and Endymion Porter—this 
was found to be impossible. He went out, however; with Lord 
Denbigh; Lord Kensington, Lord Cecil, Lord Howard, and the other 
young nobles who formed the court of the Prince at Madrid: 

Never, perhaps, was there more youth, beauty, wit, wealth and rank, 
congregated together than in this cortege. The Duke of Buekingham, 
whose eminence itself had originally arisen from his advantages of 
person, was, at this tithe; in the very zenith of manhood, and an un- 
paralleled course of cortinued suecess had added all the vis vite—the 
animation, buoyancy, and brilliancy—which are the usual attendants 
on good fortune. The young noblenien who had followed the prince 
to Madrid, were the very élite of the court. They had been singled 
out with reference to their shewy and imposing qualities ; and, though 
the Prince himself already indicated that cold and feserved temper, 
which afterwards proved of so miich detriment during the ¢oufse of his 
ill-fated life, yet it could scarcely have been possible for Francis I. or 
Henri Quatre to have gathered around him a retinue more distinguished 
for grace, vivacity, and [air de Cour. 

But, even among these, Sir Herbert Meynell stood prothiiient. He 
was, at this time, scarcely five-and-twenty. Tall, graceful, and athletic 
in form—with the eyé of a falcon, yet a smile soft, sweet, and peniettat- 
ing as that of a woman ; bred, too, under the eye of Buckingham, with 
this model of courtly grace and gallantry constantly in view, no wonder 
that he had imbibed much of that exquisite manner, which eveti his 
enemies admit Buckingham to have possesséd, and still less wonder 
tliat he should also have contracted some of those vices which even his 
best friends have never denied. Such was Sir Herbert Meynell, at 
the time that he arrived at the Court of Spain, in petson and outward 
manner § what he was in heart, the following narrative will probably 
shew :— 

It was in the moith of May, 1623, that a bull-figlit was held at 
Madrid, for the purpose of displaying this national exhibition to the 
Prince of Wales: Splendidly as thésé shows were always got up, 
éspecially when honouréd by the royal presetice, the magnificencé was 
redoubled on the present occasion, 4s may very naturally be supposed. 
And, indeed, if the object were to display to the En prince an 
exhibition of Spanish character, ho méans 86 well calculated for the 
purpose could have beeti chosen. It went, indeed, a little farther than 
was, probably, intended ; for all the points of that character that Were 
displayed, were not, perhaps, quite in consonance With thé ideas of the 

rince. 

Certainly, in those days, 4 public bull-fight might be considered as 
a condensation, upon one spot, of all the most prominent parts of the 
national disposition in Spain. 'Thé love of display—not the light, gay, 
and giddy feeling of thé Frenchinan—btt more gave, more solid, I 


had almost said solemn— ing rather of the nattite of the tourna- 
ment of old days than of tlie ball-room of moderh times,—with such 
feelings did the Spanish cavaliers etiter the area, dressed splendidly, 
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bat rigidly nationally,* and, casting up their eyes to the galleries, 
loaded with beauty, which stretched around the enciosure, above,—await 
with proudly-swelling hearts the signal which was to give them the 
opportunity of exhibiting their persons and their prowess to such fair 
beholders. 

And these very beauties formed in themselves no trivial portion of 
the exhibition. The ladies of the court, accustomed to mix freely iti 
society, were there very much as the belles of London or Paris go to 
the opera ; but the great majerity were persons who, exalted though 
they might be in rank, yet, living only in private life, were subject to 
the many and minute restrictions, which the modes of life, then pres 
valent in Spain, enforced. To these a bull-fight was a gala looked to 
with eagerness, and enjoyed with delight. With all the advantages of 
dress—placed too in a position conspicuous, yet, at thé same time, 
not painfully so, from its being occupied by all alike, few things could 
be more dazzling than this circle of loveliness and brilliancy. The 
Spanish ladies are, or, at least, then were, peculiarly fitted for this 
species of exhibition, Less light, lively, and vivid than the French, 
they probably shone less in the ball-room or the salon; but their full, 
deep, Cleopatra-like ordet of beauty admirably became a position such 
as this, where they sat as the arbitresses and rewarders of the exertions 
of their preuz. There is something in the repose of a Spanish woman’s 
countenance, indicating, as it does; the slumber of profuund, fervent, 
even fierce, passion beneath, which impresses the mind more than almost 
any other description of beauty. 

Upon a foreigner, especially, this effect is strong, and the bold and 
loose gallants of the English court had not locked upon the fair Ibe- 
rians unmoved ; and, if réport spoke truly, they had not failed to push 
the advantages of their position to the utmost. These advantages 
were many and great, Not only the romantic nature of the Prince's 
journey had tended to draw the curiosity of all Madrid upon himself 
and every one belonging to him; but, as they were foreigners, they 
were supposed to be, to a certain extent, privileged persons, and were 
held excused from many of those formalities and regulations of eti- 
quette, which tend so much to throw impediments in the way of 
speedy acquaintance. It is possible, indeed, that this exemption was 
readily granted by persons who thought that there might be worse 
arrangements than for their daughters to accompany the Infanta to 
England, as the wives of the Prince’s courtiers, At all events, there 
seemed to be a general understanding that the Englishmen were not 
expected thoroughly to conform to all the niceties of Spanish etiquette— 
an understanding to which the young ladies were very willing to 
accede, and the young gentlemen not at all. It may be supposed, 
indeed, that these last eould by no means highly approve of such 
arrangements; and they hated their visitors, therefore, with a very 
cordial and hospitable hatred. Indeed, the chief enjoyment which the 
cavaliers promised to themselves in this bull-fight, was that, for once, 
they would be the sole objects of attraction, as their foreign rivals, of 
course, did not enter into the arena. “I wish to heaven they would, 


-® Buckinghami’s weating the French costume was one of the first things by which he 
gave offence at the Court of Spain. | 
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muttered one of the combatants ; ‘t the world. would’.then see -the dif. 
ference between a true Castillian and these northern savages,” - Per. 
haps, it may not be considered quite a fair ground of contempt, that 
the foreigners did not understand this peculiarly Spanish: exercise ; 
but, even in our days, the same spirit exists ; an Englishman despises a 
Frenchman, because he cannot defend himself with his: fists, and a 
Frenchman an Englishman because he cannot fight with a rapier, ! 

The Spaniards, in this instance, had reckoned without their host, 
That division of the gallery in which the court sat attracted more eyes 
than ever court at bull-fight had done before; and it was not unna- 
tural to attribute this to the presence of the Prince, of Buckingham, 
and of the gallant retinue by which they were attended. The feats in’ 
the arena were as dangerous, as skilful, and as gallant as-usual; but 
the interest of the fair spectators in the vicissitudes of the fight was 
far less keenly excited. The cavaliers were furious, but it was quite 
natural—for bull-fights they saw frequently; but princes-errant and 
their train formed a sight most unusual, indeed. ile 

The Englishmen themselves, however, were warmly interested: by 
the fine and daring spectacle which was passing before their eyes, 
As for its being cruel also, few people think the worse of any sport for 
that, even now. But then the very meaning of the term was not 
known by the great. Meynell alone saw but little of the fight. The 
bull made a splendid first rush, and as Sir Herbert was moving on- 
ward to get a fuller view of what would next happen, his eye lighted 
upon an object which put bull, and cavaliers, and matadores out of his 
headin an instant. It was a young lady of about eighteen. She. was 
seated just outside the space enclosed for the court and its followers. 
Being a little in front of where Meynell had been standing, he had not 
observed her till, as he was moving forward, a part of his dress become. 
ing hitched upon the rail, he turned back to disengage it; and then: 
his eyes rested full upon the loveliest face which, till then, they had 
ever beheld. The English court was, in the reign of James I, un- 
doubtedly remarkable for the degree of beauty which adorned it. But 
Meynell felt in an instant that any thing so lovely as this he had never 
seen. A picture of tais lady hangs in the gallery at. Arlescot-hall;. 
but it is, in several respects, different from what she was at this time. 
There was health, as well as beauty, in the cheek ; and, in lieu of that 
deep and desolate sadness which strikes every one so vividly as exist- : 
ing in the eyes of that picture, there were the brightness and animation 
of an unclouded spirit, and the pride of a beauty, a noble and a Spa-» 
niard—mitigated and qualified, however, by an expression both of 
sensitiveness and kindly feeling. She was speaking at the moment 
Meynell first caught sight of her, and pointing out something. in the 
arena, to a lady who appeared to be her mother. The sweet, soft, and 
musical tone of her voice—the beauty of her lips as. they moved in | 
speaking, and displayed, from time to time, the exquisite teeth, within . 
—the formation of the rounded and delicate arm, as it was.outstretched., , 
in the act of pointing—and, almost above all, the hand.-itself that.’ 
pointed—the whole picture, in short, struck Meynell .with the keenest ;/ 
admiration and delight ;—he stopped short, and, after a few moments, «i 
drew near to the rail—and sat down within a few paces,ofthis.,eit- 
chanting vision. | 
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Sir Herbert had, undoubtedly, been, to use a homely but'expressive 
phrase, somewhat taken a-back by the sudden view of a creatare ‘so 
inexpressibly lovely.. But he was not a man to lose his self-pos- 
session—or, at least, not speedily to regain it—even under such 
circumstances as these. He looked, and looked again—to ascertain 
whether his first glance had deceived him: on the contrary, the more he 
gazed, the more he admired. His thoughts ran back to the memory 
of the English beauties whom he had wooed—but none could compare 
with this peerless Spaniard. He scanned the peculiar points of her 
national beauty, and thought them so many ingredients of perfection. 
The ideas which Byron has since put into such beautiful verse, filled 
his mind :— 
how much 

Hath Phoebus woo’d in vain to spoil her cheek, 

Which glows yet smoother from his amorous clutch ! 
Who round the North for paler dames would seek ? 
How poor their forms appear! how languid, wan, and weak ! 

Meynell was not a man to let his admiration long remain unknown to 
its object. “ I will wait,” thought he, “a little while for an oppor- 
tunity to accost her—and, if it does not occur, 1 will make one.” It 
did occur, however ; and that speedily. : 

The combat had been going on for some time, eagerly gazed upon 
by the lady, but not in the least looked at by Sir Herbert, who, on the 
contrary, was occupied in watching the variations of her speaking 
face, as the events in the arena below fluctuated. On a sudden she 
turned pale as death, and uttered an exclamation amounting to a 
scream—and, at the same moment, there seemed to be a strong move- 
ment of anxiety and horror pervading the assembly. Meynell looked 
up, and saw that the bull was making a furious rush at a cavalier 
whose horse was desperately wounded, and who was himself hurt. 
From the incapacity of the horse to move quickly, the destruction of 
the rider seemed inevitable, and, just as he disappeared from the 
sight of Meynell, in consequence of coming too near to the gallery in 
which he sat for his eye to reach the ground,—it was evident that the 
cavalier was falling from his horse backwards, the bull having already 
reached and attacked it in front. The lady leaned back in her seat, 
and, covering her face with her hands, trembled violently. Meynell 
sprang forwards, and, with some little difficulty, reached the edge of 
the gallery. He was just in time to behold the rescue of the cava- 
iier. The bull “had already stooped to gore him, when one of his 
comrades, rushing in at full speed, wounded the bull, and drew him 
off to another part of the arena. 

Meynell immediately returned to his previous seat, and, leaning , 
over, said to the lady —‘“ Calm yourself, Madam, he is safe. 

She withdrew her hands from before her eyes, and, seeing the young 
Englishmen, whom she had observed spring forward at the moment of 
alarm, she answered, with the animation of still remaining fear, “ Are 

certain, sir? I saw that terrible animal close upon him !”—“ Fair 
, L assure you, I saw the cavalier rise, and he was but slightly 
hurt ; the gentleman, whom you see yonder on the chesnut horse, came 
in time to rescue him.” . i 
Juny, 1828.0" RR 
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The conversation having once begun, Meynell took sufficient care 
that it should not drop. At first, he was rather hampered by his diffi- 
culty in speaking Spanish; and he complained of his being a poor 
Englishman, who had not been long enough in Spain to overcome his 
northern ignorance, in a manner which announced that he was one of 
the Prince’s suite—a fact which, as he well knew, was at that moment 
more likely to forward him in his suit with any lady in Madrid, than if 
he had been a grandee of the first class. But he did not yet know 
Olivia de Castro, or he would have felt how little impression such 
things as that made upon her mind. She relieved him, however, on 
the score of language, by asking him whether he spoke French. “ My 
mother,” she added, looking towards her, “ isa Frenchwoman, and 
her language is, consequently, as familiar to me as my own.” 

At this Sir Herbert was delighted; for he fully felt the exceeding 
disadvantage of having so faulty a weapon as a language which he 
imperfectly understood. “ It is like fencing with one’s left hand,” said 
he to himself, “‘ besides the chance of making some blunder, so ludicrous, 
as inevitably to cast ridicule upon the speaker. Any thing but that 
I could make head against—but once the idea of ridicule falls upon a 
wooer—the die is cast—it is all vain !”’ 

The conversation now proceeded with animation. Donna Olivia was 
most curious about England, and the English—their habits, their modes 
of thinking—* Aud they are ald heretics?” she asked, crossing herself. 

“ By far the greatest part,” answered Sir Herbert ; ‘‘ but you see,” 
he added ; for he did not relish the tone in which she had spoken, or 
the look by which she had accompanied it—“‘ you see that the ani- 
mosities between Catholic and Protestant have all passed away. Here 
is our Prince come over, like a knight of the olden time, to woo the 
king’s fair sister; and the Pope himself is about to give his sanction to 
their union.” 

** But still, he is a heretic ;” said Donna Olivia, thoughtfully, and 
almost as though thinking aloud. 

“Ah! sits the wind in that quarter?” said Sir Herbert to himself 
— itis hard but I will trim my sails to meet it.”—-“ He has been so 
bred ;” he added aloud—* our religion is instilled into us in our youth, 
before we have means of judgment. We Protestants, indeed, have li- 
cense to investigate ; and if in so doing, we found we had been trained 
in the wrong, we should undoubtedly embrace the right.” 

“‘ Aye! indeed!” exclaimed Donna Olivia—and her cheek kindled, 
and her eyes flashed, as she turned them upon Sir Herbert, as though 
to scan him minutely. 

Meynell avoided the glance—but he saw it full well, and thoroughly 
read its expression. “ I thought so,” he said within himself—“ that 
way lies my path, and it may lead me far.” 


It was little more than a month after the scene at the bull-fight, that 
the waning moon, as she shed her melancholy light upon the splendid 
garden of Don Guzman de Castro’s palace, shone upon two 
who were seated in one of its rich aleoves, The lady’s head was 
drooped upon her bosom, and she looked not towards her companion, 
who was leaning forward, and apparently speaking with great rapidity 


and earnestness, 
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“Is it not enough, Olivia,” he said, “that you have weaned me 
from the faith of my fathers—would you make me also untrue to my 
Prince ? No !—our marriage must be secret, it or cannot be at all. If 
it were known that Sir Herbert Meynell, the follower and friend of 
Buckingham, was married to the Donna Olivia de Castro, there would, 
in this court of form and etiquette, be an end of the Prince’s negocia- 
tion at once. No, my love,” he continued, softening his voice as he 
spoke—** our union must be secret. A few months passed, and I may 
own you to be mine in the face of the world—and carry you to my 
own country, where you will reign the queen of beauty in the court, 
and the mistress of my whole soul, and heart, and happiness, in 
our home.” 

“Then, why not wait till then ?” said Olivia, in a low, faltering tone 
«as though, even when she asked it, she was quite aware of the 
answer her lover would make. 

“Trifle not with me thus!” he exclaimed—‘ You know that in 
three days I shall have left Spain. I cannot assign to the Prince the 
real cause of my reluctance, and he has singled me out to bear 
letters tothe King. I must go. And can I go without putting it be- 
yond the reach of fate that you should be mine? Can I go, and leave 
you exposed to the constant solicitations of Don Guzman, that you 
should marry the Condé ? How can I know how soon they may not be 
turned into commands, and enforced with every species of severity ?” 

“ And could you doubt my truth, though they were?” said Olivia, 
turning her eyes full upon her lover's face, with a look that might have 
re-assured the soul of Othello, in his fiercest mood. But Meynell did 
not doubt. He knew full well, that though she had tendered to her the 
throne of the Spain and the Indies on the one hand, and that she were 
threatened with a dungeon on the other, the faith of Olivia de Castro, 
ofice plighted, would remain unbroken. Assurance was not his object, 
for he would not have doubted if he had gone; and, moreover, he was 
not going. His journey to England was a fiction, invented to serve 
the very purpose to which he was now applying it; for this crafty and 
corrupt courtier—this worthy pupil of his false and reckless master, 
Buckingham—heeded not the means, so the end were gained; nay, 
when the end was such as that for which he was now striving, it 
would truly have been cause for wonder if any means had seemed to 
him forbidden. 

“ Doubt you, dearest? No—” he answered; “ doubt never can 


cross my breast with regard to you. But I know not what they do 


in Spain. 1 know only that strange things, such as we hear not of in 
England, are done. Fathers here have power inordinate, and they 


scruple little how they use it. Dearest, you must be mine before i 
quit Madrid. If not, I cannot go in peace—if not, I cannot go at all! 
Yes,” he continued, as though he were wrought to a paroxysm of 
ion, “I will forfeit all—duty, country, friends—all ! rather than 

have ou without having made you irrevocably mine! 
d never seen Her- 


Five short weeks before, and Olivia de Castro ha 
bert Meynell. He now was master of her whole soul. He had begun 


letting her have hopes that he mi ht be won from his heretic faith, 
ah thes thus a soul might be ee ; for heaven, With consummate 
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art, had he led her on and on by degrees, feigning that his mind was 
more and more moved, while he assured himself of the reality that 
her's was so. They met almost daily. The religious motive which 
Meynell had, with the subtlety of the fiend, given her wherewith to 
deceive herself, blinded her at first: but long before the conversion was 
completed, she felt that her fate was fixed for ever—she felt that she 
loved—loved with that fierce intensity, that overflowing tenderness, that 
fixed unity, with which a soul like her’s alone could love. Let not the 
reader smile at the short time that had sufficed to operate this. We 
all know—it is well if we have not experienced—that, in some situa- 
tions, years are condensed into months, nay, weeks—feelings which 
would be spread over the whole life of the cold and the cautious, are 
often accumulated and compressed into one hour of intense sensation. 

When Meynell saw that.the blow was stricken, that her mind and 
heart were his beyond the power of recall, he allowed the work of 
proselytism to go on more rapidly; and her full fervent confession of 
unrepressed, irrepressible love was made, as she believed, to a Catholic. 
Still she hesitated: both the difficulties and the duties of her position 
hampered her ; and it needed the feigned mission to England to hurry 
her into the fatal step of a private marriage. 

That once secured, Meynell, of course, was no. longer compelled to 
leave Spain. The almost delirium of joy with which she received the 
intelligence that he was to remain, touched, for a moment, the heart 
of this wicked and cruel man. For an instant, remorse stung him to 
the quick; and, as he pressed her to his bosom, and fondly kissed her 
brow, the truth hovered on his lips—he was on the point of telling her 
all. But the habits of evil years proved too strong for the repentant 
impulse of one moment ;—he held his peace. 

It was within a few days after this marriage that the picture which 
hangs at Arlescot Hall was begun. Velasquez did not know who the 
lady was that came, secretly, to sit to him; but, concluding it to ap- 
pertain to one of the love-adventures so common at Madrid, he was 
contented with having to paint one of the loveliest faces that artist ever ~ 
transferred to canvas, and made no énquiries.. . The picture was 
purposely made small for the object of portability. ,“ It.is only a 
head,” thought the great master, ‘‘ but. it is worthy of being, and it 
shall be, the finest that ever passed from my pencil. 

“What a radiant creature!” he exclaimed, one.day,.as he stood 
gazing on the unfinished work, at the hour he expected his. sitter,— 
“that brow how noble!—those eyes how beaming with, the fire of 
youth and health, and of a keen, deep, and all-pervading happiness / 
also! How that spirit pervades the whole face, and;gives it added 
life and brilliancy! This must be love,—happily-fortuned love !— 
nought else could shed such radiance. upon such a countenance. 
Alas! how seldom is it thus! But so glorious a creature as this, 
indeed, deserves it!” ie ols ' 

“The expression, of the eyes was less bright to-day,” thought the 
painter, as he looked at the progress of the picture after the sitter was. 
gone; “ I did not much perceive it at the time, but I copied closely, 
exactly, the expression that was there, and certainly the countenance 
is a little clouded. It may have been error—I may. have | ‘upon | 
those eyes, till, without a figure, they dazzled me, and, the very.’ 
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beauty of their light may have preve ing i : 
very os se ye e on y prevented my rendering it. I will be 
€ was so; but the diminished brightness was, this time, beyond 
doubt. It was distinctly perceptible as she sat, and still more XA in 
the portrait after she was gone. “'The character of this piece is 
altering visibly,” thought Velasquez, as he closely examined the picture : 
this is not as it was. I had thought that I should have executed 
the most radiant countenance that my art has ever yet embodied, but 
this will not be so now. It is beautiful—most beautiful still !—ner- 
haps, even more so than before; but it is saddened and subdued. 
Alas! it is as is wont! Love’s brilliant morning has become clouded 
over ere noon. Pray heaven a storm do not supervene ere sunset !” 

And thus did the eyes of the portrait, from being faithfully copied 
from. those of the living Donna Olivia, become sadder and sadder 
every day; till, at last, when the picture was finished, they bore that 
look of desolation and broken-heartedness which is so remarkable in 
them still.; And what could have changed the whole character of that 
Speaking countenance in so short a time? What could have reduced 
that heart from the delicious thrill, which accompanies accomplished 
love, to the dark, dreary, and desolate sensation which wring it when 
it. first discovers that even that is vanity! Was it in the nature of 
man thus to wound a creature such as this—whose lofty soul had be- 
come softened, whose ardent affection had been kindled into a blaze, 
for him! . Yes, so alas, it was! The cold-hearted, if not cold-blooded, 
follower of Buckingham, had already dashed the bloom from this fair 
flower—and it was drooping before his eyes. 

The gradations by which Donna Olivia’s misery came upon her, 
were very similar, in kind, with those through which her love had 
grown. Soon after their marriage, when the prize was won—when this — 
lovely and gifted creature was irrevocably his—and his 

‘< ___. joys were lodged beyond the reach of fate,” 
Sir Herbert began to tire of the constant and minute hypocrisy that 
was necessary to keep up, in his wife, the belief that he really had 
become a convert to the Catholic faith. The first time a doubt of this 
crossed her mind was, probably, the bitterest moment Olivia had 
ever undergone. Her religious feelings were such as might be ex- 
pected.in a Spaniard of that age, with the addition that that Spaniard 
was a woman of the strongest feelings and passions, and that, up to 
that period, religion had been the only object they had had to feed on. 
And even when that supreme and paramount passion, love, had taken 
possession of her breast, it had been, as it were, introduced by the 
agency of religion: its progress had been accompanied by religious 
thoughts and anxieties; and its climax had been almost simultaneous 
with the completion’ of the conversion which had gone on with its 

ations. She felt, too, that this was her work—she felt that she had 


a the soul of the man whom she adored. What, then, must have 
been-her agony, when first his manner made her doubt whether his 
proselytism were real! . We, in these days, and of the Protestant faith, 
can scarcely understand the degree of exclusiveness which Catholics 
then attached to their creed, “ He is a heretic—and, therefore, must — 


he; be-damned eternally /”» Such was the immediate and necessary con- 
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elusion to which every mind came, when once the, to them, awful fact 
was established, that he was a heretic. 

As this doubt increased within Olivia’s mind, her soul sickened, and 
her spirit drooped. ‘The eternal salvation of him whom she loved 
almost as her own was in jeopardy; and as though this idea were not 
misery enough to crush her heart, she could not conceal from herself 
that he had played the hypocrite. ‘* And yet—no,” she thought, “ that 
cannot be! he is too noble, too honourable, too true.—His love for me 
blinded his reason, and carried him forward beyond the reality! He 
thought that he believed—it was his overwhelming passion that deceived 
him !” 

But, alas! she soon found that whatever that passion might have 
been, it now, undoubtedly, had no such violent influence upon his 
mind. He grew impatient and testy when she urged the subject of 
religion; and in his heat would say things which stabbed her to the 
heart's core, and lay there, corroding it into torture, while he, light, 
careless, and cold, had forgotten he had ever so spoken. Indeed, as 
the Prince’s stay at Madrid drew towards an end, Sir Herbert’s beha- 
viour changed so completely as to open the eyes of the unhappy Donna 
Olivia at last. ‘ He loves me no more—he never could have 
loved me !”—for Sir Herbert began to talk of the necessity of his ac- 
companying the Duke of Buckingham on his return to England, and 
of the impracticability of Donna Olivia coming at the same time. It 
is strange that though this wounded every feeling of her sensitive 
nature, yet lofty and even haughty in mind as she had always previously 
been, she did not display, under her lover’s coolness, the slightest 
tinge of that fierceness and violence which women of such tempera- 
ments usually shew under ill-requital. No—she was totally subdued, 
broken. She had staked all upon cne cast, and lost it; and heart, 
and hope, and energy, and fire, were all gone at once. 

Sometimes, even yet, she could scarcely believe her misfortune to be 
real, ‘Not love me!—it is impossible! When I think—aye, on 
what he has said on this very spot—it is impossible! I have become 
gloomy and depressed on the score of his religion, and that has made 
me fearful about all else. Love me! Oh! yes, yes !— itis impossible 
he should not!” And thus, by the repetition of the words, “it is im- 
possible,” she strove to make herself believe it was so indeed. “ I will 
come to a full understanding this night, about the English voyage. If 
I do not accompany him, I shall not live to see him return.” 

As she resolved, so she acted, She again implored him that he 
should take her with him. 

“ Impossible !”” he said—* the Prince goes wife-less from your shores 
—TI am to sail in the same ship. It would seem a direct insult tohis High- 
ness that I should take a Spanish wife in his company, as though to 
shew that, though he could not thrive in his wooing, I could: No, no. 
Stay, Olivia, till the Infanta comes to England, and then avow our mar- 
riage, and come in her suite, to join me.” 

‘Alas! Herbert—that will never be. You must feel that this match 
will never take effect. He is, as I said,”—and she sighed heavily at 
the recollection as I said to you the first day we met—he is a heretic 
~—they never will come together.” 7 
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“« Accursed be the word!” said Meynell, who was latterly always 
nettled when his wife touched upon the subject of religion—* heretic 
though he be, the Infanta of Spain would be but too rejoiced if she 
could keep him in her net ; and Don Philip would resign the political 
point nearest his heart, to be able to call the Prince of Wales brother. 
Think you, then, they will break off the match on a point of faith?” 

“* Be it so, or not,” Olivia answered sadly, almost solemnly—‘ the 
match will be broken off; therefore can I never accompany the Jnfanta 
to England. Herbert, [must go with you, What! do you think, when 
this concealment even now preys upon me so heavily—do you think I 
can support it when you are gone ?—when I have no longer these dear 
meetings to look to repay me for all I struggle through during the day, 
do you think I could live?” 

** Olivia,” Meynell answered, “ this is wild and wicked talk. It is 
imperative upon me; under the circumstances in which I am placed, to 
go to England without you. But you may follow, ere long. And to 
talk thus of the effeet of an absence of a few months is, I repeat, but 
unwise and wrong.” 

“* A few months !—alas, those months I shall never live to see, in 
Spain! Herbert! is it possible that you can be willing to leave me ? 
Is it, oh God! is it true, as I have sometimes feared, and the thought 
has almost driven me to madness, that you wish it?—Oh! no, no—it 
cannot be. You will take me with you, Herbert! won't you ?” 

It is, I fear, but too true that, when love has once passed away, 
those endearments and strong appeals to feeling, which would, but 
some short time before, have thrilled through the very soul, even revolt 
him to whom they are addressed. He shrinks from them, at least, 
with a sensation, to say the least, of uneasiness and pain. And thus 
it was with Sir Herbert Meynell—who answered his unhappy victim 
far more coldly than, did one not know to what man’s nature, under 
such circumstances, can! reach, one would suppose to have been 
possible. At length Olivia became maddened—all the slumbering 
pride of her nature burst forth into life and action at once ;—false and 
transitory as the impulse was, it impassioned her whole being for the 
moment—and, starting from the almost caressing posture in which she 
had hitherto been, she sprang upon her feet, and exclaimed—* Then, 
Sir, I will go with you! I am your wife—and you shall not leave me. 
If you are so lost to all honour, humanity, and shame, I will go to your 
Prince—and he shall hear my story. He will tell me whether or no 
his presence forbids his followers to take with them their wives—he 
will tell me——” 

‘ He will tell you, Madam,” interrupted Meynell, stung to fury, in 
his turn, by her threat of appealing to the Prince, but compressing his 
rage into a sneer the devil might have envied, as he spoke—“ He will 
tell you, Madam, that you are not my wife—he will tell you that I am 
already married in England !” , 

Olivia stood—as though stricken by the hand of heaven motionless 
and speechless. But, after the lapse of some seconds, a scream, disso- 
nant and terrific, as is always the voice of human anguish carried be- 

human power to endure, burst from her, 


nd the extremest pitch 
Sere beclene ween the earth. It was the last sound that was 


ever uttered by her lips. 
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THE EDITOR’S ROOM. 
No. IV. 


WE have a great regard for this our snuggery; but, certainly, we enjo 
it more in winter. When the curtains are closed, and the fire is stirred, 
and we draw round our easiest of all easy chairs to the chimney corner, 
we take up a book with double zest, and read it with a much more 
bland spirit. ‘The authors who publish between November and April 
have much the best chance withus. In summer, if the book be one of 
reasoning, we are too lazy to follow it—if it be a young lord’s first 
poem—of which there is generally one per fortnight after the first of 
May—hot weather induces drowsiness, for, of course, we cannot attri- 
bute it to the poem, and his lordship has in us but a somnolent judge, 
like but hold! no scan. mag. At all events, there are flies, 
and a hot sun, which nothing but closed blinds prevent from blinding 
you—and no air, and plenty of dust, and a very unromantic degree of 
perspiration—and you have been walking in new boots—and your hat 
has hurt your forehead ; then you—that is, we—come in and find on 
our table, a neat parcel, 





uare, tight, brown— 

Ah! you mean books !—We do—the new from— . 
not “ town,” as Leigh Hunt says somewhere, in his quaint way, because 
(thank heaven !) we live in town—but the publisher’s, with his compli- 
ments; or, perhaps, a very pretty, little, modest, sensitive, deprecatory, 
flattering, flummering note from the author ;—we mean a little letter, 
not a bank-note; nobody but Mr. Ch—s L—gh offers them. Luckless 
wight of an author!—what a moment to come! The note is reckoned 
sneaking and affected—the preface (we open the book) impudent and 
affected—the book itself—hum—* It was an evening in autumn”— 
psha !—* Her parent’s disconsolate heart’’—-stuff !—‘* And the moon as 
it shone upon the youthful pair, smiled as its beams kissed them !”— 
the devil it did! It is a great deal more than we do; and the unhappy 
volume is flung into what goes by the name of “ the dirty-clothes 
bag’’—being a large ‘‘ leathern conveniency” or case, into which are 
thrown copy returned from the press, sonnets sent for insertion, and 
books which incur our wrath in the manner of the ill-starred volume 
we have just mentioned. 

No!—Ifa book wishes to come to our hand when we. are in an 
amiable mood, in summer, let us find it by the side of our Chronicle 
on the breakfast table; our matutinal dish of strawberries blushing 
upon the fresh-looking china, and flanked by our loaf of inimitable 
brown bread; and our La Fleur entering at the opposite door, bearing 
a tray which contains coffee made according to the recipe of the tra- 
veller in Joe Miller, “ hot as hell, black as the devil;” with a pot of 
pale and interesting milk, equally hot, though of a very different com- 
plexion, by its:side; and a small dish with a brilliant cover, which, 
when uplifted, will display a devilled kidneyt, a Loch-Fine herring, 


* We are the only person in the world who can stir a fire perfectly. .We quite - 
aware that nearly everybody has the same opinion of Reset ey but they are Srong, 

+ We were never wont to trust our Leonora to make a devil; and, consequently, we 
could not have one for breakfast, as it is far later in the four-and-twenty hours that one’s. 
own hands care to be applied to culinary purposes. But we have lately met witha 
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or the cuisse of yesterday’s; green .goose, specially preserved for the 
occasion. We have had a good night; a proper, but cautious admis- 
sion of the outward air has prevented the temperature of our dormi- 
tory being more than 63°; we have had our morning bath; we are 
habited in our costume de matin, of which looseness is the prevailing 
characteristic ;—no ligatures, no braces; the Indian “ long-drawer,”— 
the only invention worth a farthing ever made in {ndia,—clothing our 
nether man, and a light, cool dressing-gown, the upper. We read the 
debates, and the division has been strong ; the broiled ham and the 
poached egg are both done to a bubble. With our last strawberry still 
in our mouth, we cut the string of the parcel—and the book has won 
half its battle by reaching us at such a moment! 

The books, as we read them, go, most, into the receptacle above- 
mentioned, and the rest form a phalanx on a table set apart for that 
purpose, where they remain till we go to work at them towards the end 
of the month. That awful period has now arrived ; we have had no 
stomach to it during the last few hot days—(we are writing on the 
26th)—but, at last, it is necessary that we should go through our list, 
although it is but a comparatively short one. 

The first we find to be the Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo. This 
ought to be a book of the very highest interest, and we took it up with 
the most eager expectation. Pah! It is nothing—absolutely nothing. 
It tells us no new facts—it reveals to us none of the secret wheels which 
worked the great machine of Napoleon’s policy. We almost could 
have told M. Savary all that he tells us. To be sure, we are, as yet, 
only at the first volume, which ends with the Duc d’Enghien’s death ; 
and, perhaps, after the date when he became Minister of Police, the Duc 
de Rovigo may choose to be more communicative. The details of that 
fearful transaction, the putting the Duc d’Enghien to death, are given 
at very considerable length ; but very nearly all this was published as 
long ago as 1823, in the form of an extract from the memoirs which 
are now given to the world. : at 

The Duc de Rovigo’s memoirs are wholly public. He was in the 
army from a boy, and, from very early life, attached as aide-de-camp, 
first, to General Desaix, and, after his fall, to Napoleon himself. One 
of the few interesting parts of the book, and of which the matter is 
comparatively little known, is the account of the expedition into Upper 
Egypt, under General Desaix. The following, we think, is worthy of 


extract :-— 


* General Bonaparte had signified to General Desaix his satisfaction at 
the conduct of his division, and instructed him to levy money and horses in 


the province of Faioum. This order was punctually carried into effect, and 


fford th rtunity of visiting the famous Lake Moris, which re- 
sires the wide of the cual that forms a junction with Joseph's Canal at 


the village of Illaon. 


paration, denominated Pate a la diable, concocted originally, we believe, 
feagemsygrae te vender of delicate comestibles, Mr. Hickson, of Welbeck-street. 
Some of our readers may, ps, share our good fortune in having eaten of devils 
prepared by the late Mich. : we can assure them that this pate, merely applied to 
the subject to be devilled, produces, after due grilling, an t equal to any ever 


ar ne kn pets | : 
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‘ Those travellers must haye been greatly mistaken who have pretended 
that this lake was formed as a reservoir for the overflowing waters of the 
Nile, which it afterwards discharged over the country d the drought, 
This ppinion is  probaniy maintained by people who have not had the advan- 

person 


tage 0 knowledge. ; 

‘ We certainly discovered near [llaon, on the right bank of the canal and 
of the road leading to Faoué, a very spacious basin, constructed of m ’ 
which was then full of water ; it vy es two hundred feet long, and of equal 
breadth. It is also more elevated than the surrounding land, and ean only 
be filled by the waters of the Nile, when at its greatest rise; or by means of 
small flood-gates, which were opened for the double purpose of admitting 
the water, or of letting it out: they still answer the same purpose. This 
basin, however, cannot be the one alluded to by travellers. is hardly 
a single mill in Europe, the pond of which, does not hold a greater volume of 
water; and the whole contents of the basin would hardly be sufficient to irri- 
gate a few acres of land: it cannot, therefore, be the celebrated Lake Meeris, 
or the exaggeration of historians must have exceeded all bounds. 

‘I had the command of the first detachment of light infantry sent from 
Faoué to overrun the province, My attention was particularly attracted to 
the remains which it exhibited of its ancient state of civilization, and to the 
system of irrigation, which prevailed in as real perfechcn as in Italy. 

‘A multitude ef little canals branch out in all directions from the town of 
Faoué, and carry thejr waters into every village of the province : each village 
has its canal, and keeps it in proper repair. 

‘ When a village has excited displeasure, the flood-gate of its canal is 
elosed, and it is deprived of water until the orders signified to it have been 
complied with. No other means of coercion could be productive of so 
prompt and effectual a result. — ; 

‘The government of the province requires only the aid of one man to open 
or close the flood-gates. 

‘ I believe I was the first person in the army who visited Lake Mepris ; 
and this imposing sight convinced me that the canal of Faioum formerly ran 
through the mounds of sand which the winds had collected in heaps at the 
extremity of the lake, and that its waters discharged themselves into the Me- 
diterranean through Lake Mareotis, in the vicinity of Alexandria. The winds 
constantly prevailing in that quarter have by degrees driven these sand-hills 
into the eanal, and completely choked up part beyond them, which is 
called at the present day the Waterless River, in which the inhabitants 
assured me that fragments of petrified boats were still to be seen. 

‘ As the waters carried every year to this spot, by the rising of the Nile 
found no longer any outlet, they must necessarily have overflowed, and tormed 
an immense sewer, which has gone on ey increasing, but which, 
being in the lowest ground in the province, could never lose its waters by 
other means than evaporation, under the burning sun of this climate. 

‘ I do not think that the existence of Lake Moeris can be accounted for in 
any other manner. 

‘ There is a small island, about the centre of the lake, upon which the in- 
habitants of the town of Faoué (the Arsinoé of antiquity) constructed their 
City of the Dead, and erected a temple, which is still in existence. Every 
opulent family had its tomb in it, with a sepulchral recess for each of its 
members. In those days, as at the present time, it was an object of con- 
stant occupation with the tians to provide for their last home. The 
City of the Dead had, accordi become as extensive as that of the living, 
and the dwellings were more or less alike in both. This City of the Dead 
could only be approached in a boat; and in all likelihood the boatman, who 
was at the same time the guardian of the tombs, bay Be name of Charon, 


since the inhabitants of the province still give to sllation 
of Buxket-<l-Caron (the Lake of Charo’ St et 
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‘ The funeral of the higher classes was attended with great : the in- 
ferior ranks were buried with less display, and the family ehthe dette 
after embalming the body, carried it to a spot destined for the purpose on 
the border of the lake, near the place of embarkation, whence Charon 
removed it to his boat, and transported it across to the tomb appropriated 
for its reception, The boatman waited until several bodies had been brought 
down by the pempeenye families, who never failed to place on each corpse 
the name of the deceased, and the piece of coin which accrued to Charon as 
his perquisite, Each family afterwards proceeded to the respective tombs on 
an appointed day, and rendered the last duties to their deceased relatives. 

' poor, who neither possessed a tomb, nor the means of being em- 
balmed, were no doubt carried to the border of the lake by their relatives 
who placed on their tongues the piece of coin claimed by Charon as his due 
Eveeney to burying them, Nearly the same practice is still prevalent in 

t, in all towns of sufficient extent to possess a city of tombs. 

* The Egyptians have still the habit of hiding their money under the 
tongue: it appeared very extraordinary to us, on our first arrival, that a 
Turk, before he handed us any change, would spit out all the medins, which 
he kept concealed in his mouth, sometimes to the number of a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred, without either his voice or his powers of eating and 
drinking being at all affected by it,’ 

The account of the conspiracy of Pichegru, Georges and Moreau, is 
given at very considerable length. It was immediately connected with 
the slaughter of the Duc d’Enghien; all the proceedings relating to 
which undoubtedly form the most prominent feature of the present 
volume. We should not have said one word upon a subject so 
threadbare, were it not that, in a work of great talent and eloquence, 
of which we shall speak anon,* there is the expression of “the justly 
suspected assassinations of Pichegru and Wright.” We really had 
thought that no surviving person, except aie Lord Eldon, believed 
in these exploded stories of the date of when Napoleon was the beast 
in the Revelations, and we know not what besides, Private assassi- 
nation was, in the first place, totally in dissonance from every point 
and principle of Napoleon’s character. But, even if it had been his pet 
crime, and constant practice, he had, in this instance, no motive for it 
on the face of the earth. We shall quote a passage from the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’ on this subject ;—(Vol. 27, December 1816)—it is taken from 
the article, concerning the accuracy of which, with respect to some details 
he believed to have been known only to himseif, Napoleon subsequently 
expressed his surprise to Mr, O’Meara :— 

‘That Pichegru or Captain Wright died otherwise than by their own 
hands, we have never seen a tittle of evidence to prove, or heard a reason 
that could bear examination. What possible motive could induce Napoleon 
to murder Pichegru in secret? The popularity of Pichegru with the army 


had been extinguished by absence and length of time, and utterly destroyed 
nee connexion with the enemies of his coun 


A open and undisgu ay 
at difficulty was there in trying him by a special commission, and punish- 


ing him as a fraitor leagued with the enemies of France—as a conspirator 
ernment, or even as a convict returned from transportation ? 


against her 
Surely, the difficulty was much less in his case than in that of the Duke 


* Analysis of the Character of Napoleon Buonaparte, suggested by the publication of 
Scott’s Life of Napoleon; by W, &. Channing, LL.D, Boston, printed: London, 


reprinted, 1828, 
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D'Enghien, who had been brought into France by military force, and made 
amenable to the laws against emigrants, by an act not his own. We have 
heard it surmised that Pichegru was tortured in prison, to extort confession 
of his accomplices, and that to conceal’ the use of this execrable and illegal 
practice, which he would have made known on his trial, he was privately 
assassinated. But the body of Pichegru was publicly exposed after his 
death. Many went to see it, English detenus as well as Frenchmen ; but no 
man pretends to have seen on it any marks of torture. That Captain Wright 
was most scandalously and cruelly used, we do not doubt.. Captain Wright 
owed no allegiance to France; and, as the servant of a power at war with 
her, he was bound to obey the orders of his government, and land on her 
coast such persons as he was commanded to convey thither. But he was 
privy to their plots and conspiracies against her government, What duty 
owed he to her government? What offence did he commit against the laws 
of nations in aiding or abetting those who sought to overturn it? He wasno 
spy, but an open enemy. en the Bourbons assisted our Pretender in his 
attempts against our constitution in Church and State, did we ever imprison 
or treat with harshness the Frenchmen employed in that bertieed When 
the fortunate issue of the battle of Culloden extinguished the last hopes of 
our exiles, were not the Frenchmen in the service of the Pretender admitted 
freely to capitulation, and treated like prisoners of war taken in Flanders or 
in Germany. But, though we consider the imprisonment of Captain Wright 
in the Temple as a mean and unjustifiable act of vengeance, and know that 
his treatment there was harsh and cruel, we believe that he died by no-hand | 
but his own, Why should we be forced, at this day, to call for proofs 
of these murders, if they were Hef committed? The jailors are still alive., 
who had Pichegru and Captain Wright in their custody. Have they been 
examined? No single man could have mastered the gigantic strength of 
Pichegru. ‘There must, then, have been accomplices in ns murder. Can 
none of them be discovered? Mamelukes:- have been mentioned as‘ perpe- 


trators of the deed. There was but one Mameluke in the service of 
Napoleon, and he abandoned his master on his first abdication. Has this’ 
man made any confession of the murder in which he was employed? Is it | 


from tenderness to the reputation of Napoleon that his enemies have made,no 





inquiry into these facts? They have been long in possession of all the means. , 


necessary to trace and ascertain his guilt, if it were real. ‘ That they have not 


availed themselves of these means is a proof of their conviction, that no dis-— 


coveries are to be made. Theychoose to leave'a dark suspicion on his fame 

rather than institute an inquiry into the truth, which, they fear, would only 

tend to clear his reputation. ) 
‘When the death of Captain Wright was mentioned to him by Lord 


Ebrington, he did not at first recollect his name; but, when told it was a > 


companion of Sir Sidney Smith, he said, ‘Est-il done mort en prison? car 
Jai entieremen: oublié la circonst::ice. He scouted the‘ notion of: foul 


play; adding, that he never had pai any man to death clandestinely, or without a © 


trial. ‘ Ma conscience est sans reproche sur ce point: Had 1 been: less’ 
sparing of blood, perhaps I might not have been here at this moment.” “ 


We have purposely made this extract for the object, in addition is 


the cogent arguments which it furnishes to disprove. the now. obsolete ., 
(this was written in 1816) suspicions on the subject of these deaths,— > 
of saying a few words about the service upon which Captain Wright ‘! 


compare 
case to that of the French officers at Culloden. Charles ‘Edward’ 


was employed by our government. We can.in no his 
came openly and publicly to contend for the throne of England. . He 


did not come surreptitiously and in disguise to’ London, t ey assinate, ; 
George II. - This, Georges, who was ranted Hoel Copter right’s 
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ship, undoubtedly did. . We do not mean to accuse our government of 
that day of absolute aiding in so foul a crime; but we think they were 
guilty of the grossest carelessness of life in helping so notorious a ruffian 
as George Cadoudal to get to Paris, for the purpose of conspiring 
against the government. It'is quite manifest what the means of Ais 
conspiracy would be; and we really cease to wonder at so many 
Frenchmen believing, in those days, that the English were at the 
bottom of the plot of the Infernal Machine, when, so soon afterwards, 
they directly assist in conspiracies, liable and even likely to involve 
such consequences. We wonder that, in all that has been written 
concerning this celebrated conspiracy, so little notice has been taken 
of this circumstance. It is easy to let slip blood-hounds, but, when in 
full chase, it is quite another thing to get them back to hand. Whether 
Pichegru would have joined in the assassination of Napoleon is 
doubtful, but that his colleague, Georges, meditated it, is manifest. 

‘We think, then, that there was, to say the least, a fair colour to treat 
Captain Wright differently from other prisoners of war. If he were 
ill-used in prison, that is quite another thing—and one in which Napo- 
leon manifestly could have no concern; for, we suppose, there are 
searcely any people left mean enough to have the suspicion that he 
gave orders concerning the details of the prison management on 
purpose. 

‘We now come to Dr. Channing’s book. In the broad principles 
which he lays down, we agree without the smallest qualification ; and, 
in general, we go along with their application also. But occasionally, 
we think, he warps and strains them to get them to reach Napoleon. 
We think that, in many instances, he is unjust to the great subject of 
his analysis—but that, in most, he is fair and right—while, in all, his 
manner of judging is equally strong, severe, original, and ably-argued. 
His ‘first great principle is abhorrence of war. We have had occasion 
in, ‘we believe, every number of this Magazine that has been published 
under our guidance, to lift up our voice in support of this greatest 
and most. neglected of moral duties. We have striven, and shall ever 
strive, to impress upon the minds of others, as it is irrevocably borne 
in, upon our own, that every life taken away in a bad or a trivial 
cause is murder—no matter upon how large a scale those murders are 
carried on. We are delighted to have such a fellow-labourer as Dr. 
Channing. The following observations are, to our mind, admirable : 


‘It is also due to Napoleon to observe, that there has always existed, and 
still exists, a sconmnbelicntinedaael of moral feeling in regard to the crimes of 


military and political life. The wrong-doing of public men on a large scale, 
has neh upon them that sincere, hearty abhorrence which visits 
private vice. Nations have seemed to court aggression and bondage, by _ 
stupid, insane admiration of successful tyrants. The wrongs, from w 

men ‘have ‘suffered most, in body and mind, are yet unpunished. True, 
Christianity has’put into our lips censures on the aspiring and the usurping. 
But: thesé reproaches are’ as yet little more than sounds, and unmeaning 


‘ read or hear 
common-places, » ' are for form's sake. When we 
pe ie sgh arte from the indignant soul with a tone of 
reality, re whi ilt er Tim trae moral fling in-snga’ to 
‘érimes of public men is. be created. We believe, then, 
the'erimes, of publi¢ men, is almost to,be created. 
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such a character as Bonaparte’s, is formed with very little consciousness of 
its turpitude; and society, which contributes so much to its growth, is 
responsible for its existence, and merits, in part, the misery which it spreads. 

‘Of the early influences under which Bonaparte was formed, we know 
little. He was educated in a military school, and this, we apprehend, is not 
an institution to form much delicacy, or independence of moral feeling ; for 
the young soldier is taught, as his first duty, to obey his superior without 
consulting his conscience ; to take human life at another's bidding ; to perform 
that deed, which above all others requires deliberate conviction, without a 
moment's inquiry as to its justice, and to place himself a passive instrument 
in hands, which, as all history teaches, often reek with blood causelessly 
shed.’ 


Again :—~ 


‘We are willing to t that war, abhor it as we may, often developes 
and places in strong light, a force of intellect and purpose, which raises our 
conceptions of the human soul. There is perhaps no moment in life, in which 
the mind is brought into such intense action, in which the will is so strenuous, 
and in which irrepressible excitement is so tempered with self-possession, as 
in the hour of battle. Still the greatness of the warrior is poor and low com- 
pared with the magnanimity of virtue. It vanishes before the greatness of 
principle. The martyr to humanity, to freedom, or religion; the unshrinking 
adherent of despised and deserted truth; who, alone, unsupported, and 
scorned, with no crowd to infuse into him courage, no variety of objects to 
draw his thoughts from himself, no opportunity of effort or resistance to 
rouse and nourish energy, still yields himself calmly, resolutely, with invinci- 
ble philanthropy, to bear prolonged and exquisite su , which one 
retracting word might remove: such a man is as superior to the warrior, as 
the tranquil and boundless heavens ‘above us, to the low earth we tread 
beneath our feet. 

‘We have spoken of the energies of mind called forth by war. If we may 
be allowed a short digression, which however bears directly on our main 
subject, the merits of Napoleon, we would observe, that military talent, even 
of the highest order, is far from holding the first place among intellectual 
endowments. Itis one of the lower forms of genius ; for it is not conversant 
with the highest and richest objects of aaa We grant that a mind, 
which takes in a wide country at a glance, understands almost by intui- 
tion the positions it affords for a successful campaign, is a comprehensive 
and vigorous one. The general, who disposes his forces so as to counteract a 
greater force; who supplies by skill, science, and genius, the want of num- 
bers ; who dives into the counsels of his enemy, abies gives unity, energy, 
and success to a vast sphere of operations, in the midst of casualties and 
obstructions which no wisdom could foresee, manifests great power. But 
still the chief work of a general is to eed to remove physical 
obstructions; to avail himself of physical aids and advantages ; to act on 
matter ; to overcome rivers, ramparts, mountains, and human muscles ; and 


. hu . 
iety, and in original the j which 
socie nen gin conceptions on great subjects 


does not differ widely from that of a i 
to frame new combinations of physical forees, to adapt them to new circum- 
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from the camp, are commonly no greater men than the mechanician taken 
from his workshop. In conversation they are often dull. Works of profound 
thinking on general and great topics they cannot comprehend. The conqueror 
of Napoleon, the hero of Waterloo, undoubtedly possesses great military 
talents ; but we have never heard of his eloquence in the senate, or of his 
sagacity in the cabinet ; and we venture to say, that he will leave the world, 
without adding one new thought on the great themes, on which the genius of 
philosophy and legislature has meditated for ages. We will not go down for 
illustration to such men as Nelson, a man great on the deck, but debased by 
gross vices, and who never pretended to enlargement of intellect. To insti- 
tute a comparison in point of talent and genius between such men and 
Milton, Bacon, and Shakspeare, is almost an insult to these illustrious 
names. Who can think of these truly great intelligences; of the range of 
their minds through heaven and earth; of their deep intuition into the soul ; 
of their new and glowing combinations of thought ; of the energy with which 
they grasped and subjected to their mai: purpese, the infinite materials of 
illustration which nature and life afford; who can think of the forms of 
transcendent beauty and grandeur which tl.ey created, or which were rather 
emanations of their own minds; of the calm wisdom and fervid impetuous 
imagination which they conjoined ; of the doiuinion which they have exerted 
over so many generations, and which time only extends and makes sure; of 
the voice of power, in which, though dead, they still speak to nations, and 
awaken intellect, sensibility, and genius in both hemispheres ; who can think 
of such men, and not feel the immense inferiority of the most gifted warrior, 
whose elements of thought are physical forees and physical obstructions, and 
whose > pen pe is the combination of the lowest class of objects, on which 
a powerful mind can be employed ?" 

We shall add—although it is somewhat long—a part of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s recapitulation of the character of Napoleon :—we think it most ably 
conceived, (and it is quite original) and most powerfully argued :— 


‘ Our sketch of Buonaparte would be imperfect indeed, if we did not add, 
that he was characterized by nothing more strongly than by the spirit of se//- 
geration. The sin energy of his intellect and will, through which 

he mastered so many rivals and foes, and overcome what seemed insu- 
perable obstacles, inspired a consciousness of being something more than 
man. His strong original tendencies to pride and self-exaltation, fed and 
pampered by strange success and unbounded applause, swelled into an almost 
msane conviction of superhuman greatness. In his own view, he stood 
apart from other men. He was not to be measured by the standard of 
humanity. He was not to be retarded by difficulties to which all others 
yielded. He was not to be subjected to laws and obligations which all others 
were expected to gs 0 Nature and the human will were to bend to his 
power. He was the child and favourite of fortune, and if not the lord, the 
chief object of destiny. His history shows a spirit of self-exaggeration, un- 
rivalled in —— ened ages, and which reminds us of an oriental king to 
whom incense had been { from his birth, as to a deity. This was the 
chief source of his crimes. He wanted the sentiment of a common nature 
with his fellow-beings. He had no sympathies with his race. That feeling 
of brotherhood, which is developed in truly great souls — peculiar energy, 


and through which ive up themselves willing victims, )¢ 
we of EF den who unknown to him. heart, amidst 


i to he broke asunder. The ha s of a man, which 
buaists ia the vichoty of aioral eneriy ane social & ns over the selfish 
passions, he cast away for the Bly Joy Dt © Coupe With , which 
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Divinity, and with natural sensibilities which might have been exalted into 
sublime virtues, he chose to separate himself from his kind, to forego their 
love, esteem, and gratitude, that he might become their gaze, their fear, their 
wonder; and for this selfish, solitary good, parted with peace and imperish- 
able renown. 

‘ This insolent exaltation of himself above the race to which he bel 1 
broke out in the beginning of his career. His first success in Italy gave him 
the tone of a master, and he never laid it aside to his last hour. One can 
hardly help being struck with the natural manner with which he arrogates 
supremacy in his conversation and prommantash We never feel as if he 
were putting on a lordly air, or borrowing an pam prema tone.. In his 

roudest claims, he cute from his own mind, in native language. 
His style is swollen, but never strained, as if he were conscious of playing a 
part above his real claims. Even when he was foolish and impious enough 
to arrogate miraculous powers and a mission from God, his language showed, 
that he thought there was something in his character and exploits to give a 
colour to his blasphemous pretensions. The empire of the world seemed to 
him, to be in a measure his due, for nothing short of it corresponded with his 
conceptions of himself; and he did not use mere verbiage, but spoke a 
language to which he gave some credit, when he called his successive con- 
quests ‘‘ the fulfilment of his destiny.’ 

‘ This spirit of self-exaggeration wrought its own misery, and drew down 
~ upon him terrible punishments; and this it did by vitiating and perverting 
his high powers. First it diseased his fine intellect, gave imagination the 
ascendency over judgment, turned the inventiveness and fruitfulness of his 
mind, into rash, impatient, restless energies, and thus precipitated him into 
projects, which, as the wisdom of his councellors pronounced, were fraught 
with ruin. To a man, whose vanity took him out of the rank of human 
beings, no foundation for reasoning was left. All things seemed possible. 
His genius and his fortune were not to be bounded by the barriers, which ex- 

rience had assigned to human powers. Ordinary rules did not apply to 

im. His imagination, disordered by his egotism, and by unbounded flattery, 
leaped over appalling obstacles to the prize which inflamed his ambition. 
He even fo excitement and motives in obstacles, before which other men 
would have wavered ; for these would enhance the glory of triumph, and 
give a new thrill to the admiration of the world. Accordingly he again and 
again plunged into the depths ef «2 enemy's country, and staked his whole 
_ fortune and power on a single bei:ix. To be rash was indeed the n 

result of his self-cxalting and szii-relying spirit; for to dare what no other 
man would dare, to accomplish what no other man would attempt, was the 
vey way to display himself as a superior being in his own and others’ eyes 
—To be impatient and restless was another necessary issue of the attributes 
we have described. The calmness of wisdom was denied him. He, who 
was next to omnipotent in his own eyes, and who delighted to strike and 
astonish by sudden and conspicuous operations, could not brook delay, or 
wait for the slow operations of time. A work, which was to be cradeaae 
matured by the joint agency of various causes, could not suit a man, who 
wanted to be felt as the great, perhaps only, cause ; who wished to stamp his 
own agency in the most glaring characters on whatever he performed ; and 
wha hoped to rival by a sudden energy, the steady and progressive works of 
nature. Hence so many of his projects were never completed, or only an- 
nounced. They swelled however the tide of ewe ier >) ascribed to him 
the completion of what was not yet begun, whilst his restless spirit, rushing 
to new enterprises, forgot its and left the promi igies of his 
creative genius to exist only in records of adulation. Thus the rapid 
and inventive intellect of Buonaparte was depraved, and failed to achieve a 


growing and durable greatness, through his self-exaggerating spirit. It 
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reared indeed a vast and imposing structure, but dispro rtioned, disjointed 
without strength, without foundations. One apne blast was poet to 
skake and shatter it, nor could his genius uphold it. Happy would it have 
been for his fame, had he been buried in its ruins. 

* One of the striking properties of Buonaparte’s character, was decision, 
and this, as we have already seen, was perverted by the spirit of self-exagge- 
ration, into an inflexible stubbornness, which counsel could not enlighten, 
nor circumstances bend. Having taken the first step, he pressed onward. 
His purpose he wished others to regard as a law of nature, or a decree of 
destiny. It must be accomplished. Resistance but strengthened it ; and so 
often had resistance been oyerborne, that he felt as if his unconquerable 
will, joined to his matchless intellect, could vanquish all things. On such a 
mind the warnings of human wisdom and of Providence were spent in vain : 
and the man of destiny lived to teach others, if not himself, the weakness 
and folly of that all-defying decision, which arrays the purposes of a mortal 
with the immutableness of the counsels of the Most High.’ 


We cannot put down Dr. Channing’s pamphlet, without repeating 
our high admiration of both his powers of mind, and his qualities of 
heart. He has achieved that most rare of all intellectual faculties 
—that of blending the most close and logical reasoning, with the 
kindliest charities of humanity. He proves that good feeling and 
good sense are always on the same side—that right and expedient are 
almost convertible terms: We think America has greater cause to be 
proud of Dr. Channing than of any writer she has yet put forth. 








What is next in the row? A translation of Holberg’s “ Journey to 
the World Under-ground.” We expected to be entertained with it, for 
the translator tells us, in his preface, that it is very amusing as well as 
instructive. As it turned out, we certainly learned nothing from it, 
and it bored us to death. 

Next comes “ Ugolino, or the Tower of Famine; by Edward Wil- 
mot, Esq.” ‘ Ugolino’ is undoubtedly a formidable undertaking after 
Dante, and the author duly apologizes for it in his preface :— 

‘The story selected as its groundwork differs in some material points from 
Dante's tale, the dramatis persone being in one case a father and his four 
sons; in the other, a father, two sons, and two infant grandchildren : this is 
on the authority of Villani, who says, ‘‘the Pisans imprisoned the Count 
Ugolino, with two of his sons and two of his grandchildren, the offspring of 
his son, the Count Guelfo,” &c. Besides this difference, in. Dante’s magni- 
ficent but rapid sketch, many points of minor interest have been omitted 
which are yet deserving of attention. ' 

He also begs pardon for its resemblance to the ‘ Prisoner of Chillon, 
grounded on the sole facts that “ the scene is laid in a dungeon’—this, 
we think, is soniething superfluous. No one ever accused Gay of 
copying the prison-scene in the Beggar’s Opera from that in King Lear. 

There are considerable felicity of poetical thought, and a good ear 
for versification, displayed in this poem. The following has struck 
our fancy much, al we think we shall give pleasure to our readers 





by placing the pas before them :— 

LF vere "A father and two sons—and tvo 
Whose tender joy anew 
gs up withi their grandsire’s breast, 
As to his heart the babes he pressed ; 
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And felt the bliss without the pain, . - 
Which parent bosoms taste again, 
When in a new-born link they trace 
The lengthening glory of their race, 
And give to glowing fancy scope 
To cast the beams of evening Hope 
Athwart the misty vale of tears, 
And touch with gold the scroll of years, 
Which hangs between the setting ray 
And what may be another day ; 
Vain dream! the branch, the fruit, the flower 
Were plucked at once—together thrown 
To wither on the prison stone ; 
The father, sons, and infant fair, 
Were cast alike to linger there, 
Until they dropped off, one by one. 


‘ But dungeon air, both chill and damp, 
Tho’ proudest spirit it may tame, 
Will not extinguish the pale flame 

That trembles o'er life's waving lamp ; 
And they who once in pride disdained 
The very thought of being bound, 


And fettered to one spot of ground, ERD 


Have lived to be in prison chained ; 
Their very limbs have changed their mould 
To suit the rivet's iron hold. 
A plant which from the sun's bright ray 
Hath been immured for any length, 
Altho’ it lose its vigour’s strength, 
Altho’ the freshness of its green 
Be faded to a sickly white, 
Unlike its former verdant sheen, 
When tinted by the brush of light, 
Will still draw thro’ its pallid day ; 
Thus, tho’ the captive’s cheek grows wan, 
And tho’ the hopeless spirit fade, 
Yet life will slowly linger on, 
While sickening in the dungeon shade. ~ 


‘ Long time within the keep they spent, {7 
= use had almost taug t ener : 

e younger twain would e’en beguile 
The weary hours with infant smile, 
And with the ready art of youth 

Contrive some new and hanes play, 
With such materials, tho’ uncouth, 

As may have chanced to find their way 

For purposes but little gay— - 

Oh! who to see the rusty link ni wt 
Held in those tiny hands, could think | 
That chains were e’er designed to kill, 

By lengthening out the griefs of man 

nto the utmost of their span ? 
These infants dreamed not of such ill, © 
But sported with the bonds of woe, 





» playing, saw no Ogress on Beto:.LLLV yi9H 


The & future not to know 
Made Paradise of prison there. 
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‘Twas night—the keeper went his round, 
And as the lamp streamed o’er his face, 
It showed a gleam of pity's grace ; 

But mercy, when on such a throne, 

Bodes something ill it dare not own; 
And his lip uttered not a sound. 

He turned his head, that none might read, 
In starting tear, the purposed deed ; 

He went—and now the dismal clang 

Of bolts thro’ vaulted chambers rang ; 
The hinges groaned—the grating loc 
Re-echoed thro’ the cavern'd rac’ , 

The massy keys were then dra:v oui— 
But hark !—oh God !—the thri!)i'»* sneck. 
Who heard not that unwonted s; «<A ? 
‘Twas not the river's rippling das.., 

As it flowed by the bastion stout, 

Nor came upon the mind such doubt ; 
But quick as an electric flash 
It curdled thro’ the living blood— 

The keys were sunk in Arno’s flood.’ 


The following very sweetly-writien sonnet is prefixed to a “ Frag- 
ment,” called the ‘“‘ Broken Heart :”— 


SONNET. 


‘ In infancy, her little hand would share 
Each baby gift; nor could she think the flower 
Or fruit were sweet, until the happy hour 
Of giving half away—in childhood fair 
She still pursued the same unselfish care, 
To twine her roses round some other's bower ; 
And when at last her young heart felt the power 
Of trustful love, she deemed that others were 
As innocent ; and thus her soul was given, 
Not with chill compromise, but whole and free, 
Forgetful of herself, alas! and heaven, 
ntil she found that man’s cold perfidy 
Can leave the unpitied victim in her tears _ 
To weep his hour of triumph through corroding years.’ 


Mr. Wilmot has, undoubtedly, great poetical taste, and considerable 
poetical talent. But poetry is not “ the trick of the time,” and of that 
he may rest assured. We shall be very glad, however, to see his hand 


again, whether in verse or prose. 





The “ Specimens of the Lyrical, Descriptive, and Narrrative Poets 
of Gréat Britain” are remarkably well selected, and form a regular 
series of the progress of English poetry, from Chaucer to our own 
time. The introductory Précis on English Poetry, before the reign of 
Henry, VIII. is exceedingly nicely done; as are the biographical 
notices of the different writers. The following is a very lively picture 


of the state of literature under Henry VIII. :— Fy 20s 
“A splendid epoch in European history was evolved by con-. 
oa reigns of the Eeapeper Charles V., Francis 1. of Franee, and 
Henry VIII. of England... Cruel; oe brutally tyrannical as Henry 
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was by nature, and mionster as he beeame when anenpbenity "by power, and a 
long course of unrestrained and vindictive indulgence, there were in early and 
middle life scattered traits in his character not unfavourable to the encourage- 
ment of letters. Literature has now outgrown royal or noble patronage ; but 
even the savage smiles of Henry were of importance to the infant muse. If 
his education was not judicious, it was more regular and Jearned than had 
been usual with former princes. He wrote verses—royally indeed—and he 
cultivated music as a science with a success that, had he been destined for a 
happy or a good man, might have entitled him to the place of organist in 
some obscure village of his kingdom. He had as much taste and accom- 
plishment as gave zest and variety to the disguisings, mummings, masques, 
and pageants of his magnificent, though semi-barbarous court ; his 
handsome person, ostentation and splendour, attracted the nobility, and espe- 
cially the female nobility, to court in greater numbers than had ever before 
been known. To the ladies, indeed, as is observed by Warton, Henry's po- 
liteness would have remained unimpeached had he not murdered his wives! 
Many accomplished foreigners were also attracted to his court. The inter- 
course with France became frequent and close; and, low and gross as were 
his individual tastes, Henry possessed in abundanee that valorous ostentation 
which determines not to be outshone in outward show, and had a noble ain- 
bition to match or outvie in splendour those sovereigns whom he could not 
equal in policy or in elegance. The uency of great and stirring events in 
the Sovereign's family must have kept imagination alive. No year passed 
without a royal progress, a marriage, the murder of one wife, and the coro- 
nation of another. Nor was his revyengeful and brutal selfishness of that 
indolent and sordid kind which, if not quite so detestable in the individual, is 
even more corrupting and debasing in its influence. The frightful crimes and 
furious passions of Henry shocked and disgusted his courtiers. Many of 
them were high-minded men ; and if some were base, subservient villians, few 
were parasites. His brutality was unlike the easy careless profligacy of 
Charles II., which enervated and seduced those around him. 

‘But other favourable circumstances were at work. The art of printing, 
now generally practised, and the revival of classical learning, began about this 
time to form the great states of Europe in many leading points into one grand 
commonwealth of letters. The increase of wealth, and the diffusion of edu- 
cation among the inferior orders, the extension of commerce, and the growth 
of peaceful enterprise, were silently working out mighty effects. The intercourse 
of young Englishmen of the higher ranks with Italy, and their cultivation of 
Italian literature—which, under the fostering pele of the family of 
Medici, had flourished, while that of France and Eng] stood still, if it did 
not retrograde—were important circumstances ; and, lastly, came the Refor- 
mation to rouse the dormant energies of national genius, and to excite in the 
mass of the nation that intellectual struggle which produced effects as glorious 
in literature as in the civil and religious condition of the people. 

‘ Besides Surrey, whose fine natural.genius, and “noble, courtly, and lus- 
trous English”—as it is styled by an ancient critic—did so much to widen the 
verge, and refine and harmonize the national poetry, England boasted at this 
time of several elegant versifiers, who, if they have left few poetical trophies, 
assisted powerfully in giving scope and variety to the lenguage, and in dif- 
fusing a taste for poljte learning. One of these was Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
differmg in .the character of his genius, but not pn pon to his friend 
Surrey. Another of this early constellation was Lord Thomas Vaux, whose 
few remaining productions possess an energy of thought, and a high 
severe tone of reflection, which more than atone for their sombrous cl 


and occasional harshness— 
. -! 62 & Si ee ee 7, Fi -® a ert aera? 
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‘To Lord Rochford, the unfortunate brother of Anne Boleyn, the univer- 
sal favourite, and the grace and ornament of the court pie th his sister's 
a nn some remaining poarane are attributed, which, with a 
high degree egance, possess a pathos more heart-reaching th 

passionate strains of the gallant Sipe c- on 
| This is certainly a book to be recommended ; for, besides the merits 
of which we have spoken, it is beautifully printed, and wonderfully 


cheap. 





We have been much interested by Mr. Denman’s “ Inaugural Dis- 
course on the Opening of the Theatre of the City of London Institu- 
tion*.” It is somewhat graye in tone, as, perhaps, the occasion 
demanded ; but it is throughout full both of that polished and powerful 
sense, and that amiable feeling, for which the Common Sergeant is so 
distinguished. The following passage appears to us to be exceedingly 
happy and appropriate :— 

* Two peculiar cireumstances occur to my mind, as happy auguries of the 
enduring and increasing grandeur of English Literature. 

* The first is our community of language with the United States. Our own 
Colonies, however distant and extensive, seem but to echo back our voice ; but 
the inheritance of our language by the great North American Common- 
wealth, an independent, a powerful, and a rival nation ; the attachment to our 
habits of thinking and speaking, on the part of one of the most civilized 
countries, if civilization depends on the diffusion of knowledge, and the pro- 
tection of equal laws; the identity of education between our sons, and the 
multiplying millions of those boundless regions: the filial but formidable 
competition with which the offspring has awakened the admiration, and must 
stimulate the energies of her parent ; all these things hold forth the auspicious 
promise of stability to the Literature common to both countries, as well as of 
peace, liberty, and happiness, to the Old World and the New. 

* The other circumstance to which I advert, is the regular succession by 
which our literature has maintained its state, from an early period quite 
down to the present time. Its current, even at this point, so remote from its 
source, has betrayed no symptom of exhaustion, no danger of being swal- 
lowed up in the barren sands of the desert. Its unimpaired stream is still 
wo ul for depth and breadth, for clearness and power. Some flats in- 
deed, some shoals, may be here and there detected, but so rare and partial, 
as scarcely to arrest our notice, and never to disturb our faith. To bt by 

al to livi nius, how well the glory of former ages has been sus- 
tained in this, would be a pleasing but an endless task, and might by some be 
deemed an invidious one. But our sanguine hopes for the future are well 
justified by the consummation of the past, which shews Burke still in posses- 
sion of the same commanding eminence attained by Bacon, and can trace the 
illustrious family of our poets, through an unbroken pedigree, from Byron 
ait sound of that great name, I pause but er je cape ee rs 

break i train of our eminent critics, who have exerci 

© pee wen, Be oe that their eulogies always 


their talents in his praise, I will merely observe, | 
pe raisin our estimation of the writers, but have as uniformly failed 





x 
justice to their subject. A few simple facts record the praise of Shak- 
aie insatiable demand for his erks—the swarming theatres, which 
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find thent ever new and delightful—the pride with which real draniatic genius 
aims at embodying his conceptions, while it disdains to receive its task from: 
any meaner hand. His power is manifested in tears and smiles, in y 
and rapture, on its first display to the sensibility of youth, in the tential de - 
light of reflecting age, on the hundredth repitition: in the permanency imparted 


to our language by the richness, the strength, the ever varying of his 
style ; in the gentle, yet generous spirit, the fn with kindly af- 
fections, the high feelings of magnanimity and honour, by which he has pro- 


duced a lasting effect on the character of Englishmen. 

‘I seek not “‘to gild refined gold,” but proceed to connect a very homely 
fact, yet not, I trust, unseasonable on this occasion, with that name, which is 
absolutely foreign to no literary discourse. Suffer me then to remind you 
that the immortal tragedies and comedies of Shakspeare were almost all com- 
posed in this Metropolis, without aid from the fastidious ap us of literary 
leisure, but under the pressure of straitened means, and amidst all the distrac- 
tions of an active and unsettled course of living. It wasin London also, and 
when plunged in the engagements and agitations that belong to the office of 
Chancellor, that Bacon composed his greatest work, the Novum Organon : 
it was in London, busy, clamorous, crowded, commercial London, that 
Newton found opportunity to explore and lay open the deepest .mysteries of 
nature. 

‘ In this city, in this immediate neighbourhood undoubtedly, per on 
this very spot, Milton, a native of London, -was able to produce the sublimest 
of all human compositions. His careful biographer, Mr. Todd, has so de- 
scribed the situation of his house, as to make it highly probable that we are 
now assembled on its site. It was then “ a handsome garden-house in 


Aldersgate-street, situated at the end of an entry, that he might avoid the 
noise and disturbance of the street. Here he received into his house a few. 


pupils, the sons of his most intimate friends, and he proceeded with cheerful- 
ness in the noblest employment of mankind, that of instructing others in. 
knowledge and virtue.” With what approbation would his free spirit look 
down on the work you have achieved! How congenial to his own profound 
and most liberal views of education, the business which now engages us! 
How gratifying to have foreknown, that the same scene in which a few were 
then urged by him to painful studies in certain branches of learning, would 
be eagerly resorted to by hundreds, as a theatre for teaching everything that 


science and letters can bestow !’ 


We feel great pleasure, also, in extracting the peroration, which 
gives the following flattering prospect of the Institution :— ' 


‘The number of members now exceeds 600: and this ample total, sustained 
as it has been through a period of commercial distress, is perfectly sufficient 
to ensure the perpetuity and future importance of the Institution. _ It need 
not be stated, however, that the advantages which it holds out will increase 
with every increase of its numbers, and that every member who introduces 
a friend to share in its benefits, adds at the same time to the benefits en- 
joyed by himself. There is therefore every reason to invite the accession of 

ditional members ; and the Committee now do this with the greater con- 
fidence, as they feel that they can offer a full and assured equivalent for the 
subscription required. No means can be found in the metropolis, at once so 
efficient and economical as this Institution, for gratifying literary tastes, or 
for age pe scientific a ba diay ee aisle Be 

‘ To ali wh ocontemplate increasing knowledge, ’ ager 
ness for improvement, which distinguish the present age, there will appear 
ample grounds for anticipating the steady advance of every institution des 
tined to Re op Weyer ire for instruc- 
tion be more widely diffused as the faciliti for procuring it are 
.o8 F ype NT ohm. 
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ted and brought into notice ; each successive acquisition will sharpen 
the wish for more; and when the pleasure of growing knowledge and 
superiority has been once tasted,—when the feeling of self-esteem has been 
associated with intellectual advancement—the student will not only attach 
himself the more warmly to the Institution which has seconded his progress, 
but will become assiduous in communicating its benefits to others. The 
Committee therefore feel authorised in counting upon the interrupted increase 
of this Institution, as well from the improved tastes of the Metropolis and the 
exertions of their present members, as from the character of the Institution ; 
the rules of which provide ample securities that the funds of the Subscribers 
shall be devoted not only to their permanent benefit, but also to their imme- 
diate gratification. 

To those parents who are introducing their sons into professions, and are 
seeking to protect them agaiust the multifarious temptations of London, this 
Institution will be found peculiar suitable. By entering their sons as mem- 
bers of it, during early youth, and before other habits have been formed, 
they will materially contribute to form in them salutary and unexpensive 
tastes ; they will secure for them studious and rational acquaintances; and 
they will teach them to render even their hours of leisure subservient to the 
acquisition of useful and estimable qualities. A parent. who affords to his 
son the means of joining the Institution at his first entrance into life, while 
tastes and associates yet remain to be acquired, will take the most effectual 
means of guardian him against idleness and bad company, and of prolonging 
those habits of diligent study which early education so often inculcates in 
vain. ' To parents, to masters, and to all who guide the early habits of the 
London youth, this important consideration is earnestly recommended. 
They may be well assured that their assistance will only be needed to initiate 
a youth at first into the benefits of the Institution ; that he will quickly be 
induced to continue his subscription from his own means; and that he will 
feel himself repaid for the sacrifice of expensive pleasures, as well by the ex- 
ample of his fellow-members, as by his growing sense of the dignity of their 


mutal object. 
_To this, and to every establishment, having for its object the culti- 
vation and enlightenment of the human mind, we breathe most heartily 


the wish—Go on, and prosper. 


What have we here? A new Magazine!—Heaven defend us, 
“ will they stretch to the crack of doom ?”—Oh, come—this is a relief: 
‘The Law Magazine *,’ that will not stand much in our way ; for though 
we hope our Law Articles, which by the way are exceedingly good, are 
duly appreciated by the ‘ Profession,’ yet they are chiefly addressed to 
the laymen, among whom, we should think, no merely legal publica- 
tion can be expected much to circulate. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that every law periodical, which has yet 
been attempted, has invariably failed. ‘The cause, however, is equally 
clear with the fact. To a deficiency of talent in the execution is to be 
attributed this result. For though a paper of this description could, 
heretofore, scarcely hope fora circulation much extended amongst those 
not connected with the law ; yet, that profession, boasting, as it does, 
of so large a body of members, would, were the work obviously of 
merit, undoubtedly of itself be capable of supporting a periodical 








_»* ‘The Law Magazine ; or Quarterly Review of Jurisprudence :’ No, I, June, 1828, 
London: W, Benning. 











péculiarly devoted to the consideration i saeco interesting to 
themselves. 

We confess we do not, from this first number of ‘ The Law Maga- 
zine,’ augur very s inely of its success. This opinion, we hope, 
may, nevertheless, be ill founded ; being fully convinced that a periodical 
of this title, if well conducted, might be of infinite service to the. 
country at large, and would be particularly successful at a — 
when, as we mentioned in our last number, “ men are no 
to regard law as a recondite mystery, of the merits of which pyres 
but a lawyer is capable of judging: they feel that law is, or ought 
to be, made for universal use, and. should be intelligible to ordinary 
capacities.” 

The ‘ Law Magazine,’ in this its first number, takes oceasion; more 
than once, to attack in a paltry, and apparently malicious, manner, 
that most eminent and estimable man, Mr. Butler. In the article 
entitled “A Biographical Sketch of Mr. Fearne, with some Obser- 
vations on his Essay on Contingent Remaindets, &c,” they find 
some trivial faults with the arrangement of the text, and then in- 
dulge thus: “ The last edition of this work, by Mr. Butler, is not, in 
our opinion, altogether worthy of his great abilities.” This, together 
with the former remarks on Mr. Butler, we are now informed, may be 
thus translated: “‘ Messrs, Hayes and Jarman are now editing a new 
edition of Mr. Fearne’s Treatise on Contingent Remainders; &c.” 
Verbum sat. This, however, we can inform them, will a sell, so 
long as there is a in the market bearing the impress Butler. 
If se next number of? The Law Magazine’ oe not better than this, 
a third, we fear, can never shew its face. 





And now we have to bid our readers farewell, at the close of our first 
volume. We hope they will consider us to have acted up to our pro- 
fessions, which is the more likely seeing that we abstained from making 
too many at the outset. We have to return the Pabli¢ our thanks for 
the very encouraging reception they have given to our efforts, which is the 
more gratifying as we know that the continuation of those efforts will 
be more perfect, and their effects, consequently, more powerful, as we 
go along. The instituting, and getting into order, the machinery of a 
new periodical, is far more difficult and vexatious than our readers may 
probably imagine: but we have now got into the fall stream of our way 3 
and we trust that we shall sail along with rapidity and good fortune. 


END OF VOL I. 











Oe SO, 


